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The  Philological  Societ)'  is  formed  to  investigate,  and  to  promote  the  study  and 
knowledge  of,  the  Structure,  the  AfEnities,  and  the  History  of  Languages. 

Each  Member  pays  two  guineas  on  his  election,  one  guinea  as  entrance  fee,  and 
one  guinea  for  his  first  year's  subscription.  The  Annual  Subscription  becomes  due 
on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year.  Any  Member  may  compound  for  his  subscription 
by  the  payment  of  Ten  Guineas,  exclusive  of  his  entrance-fee. 

The  Society's  Transactions  are  published  yearly.  Occasional  volumes  are  also 
issued,  as  the  Funds  allow.  The  Society's  New  English  Dictionary  is  in  course  of 
publication,  under  the  Editorship  of  two  of  its  former  Presidents,  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray,  and  Mr.  Henry  Bradlev,  M.A.,  and  the  auspices  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 
The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and'F  have  been  published.  The  letters  G  and  II  are 
in  course  of  publication.  (Volunteers  willing  to  read  for  the  Dictionary  should 
write  to  Dr.  Murray,  Oxford.)  The  Society  has  approved  of  a  partial  scheme 
of  Spelling  Reform  embodied  in  a  pamphlet,  "  Partial  Corrections  of  English 
Spelli/if/s."     Trvibner  &  Co.     6d. 

Members  are  entitled  to  a  Copy  of  all  Papers  issued  by  the  Society ;  to  purchase  at 
reduced  prices  (prepaid  to  Treasurer)  any  of  the  Society's  former  publications,  and 
the  12s.  6d.  Dictionary  Parts  at  7s. ;  and  to  attend,  and  introduce  a  friend  to,  the 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  held  on  one  Friday  in  every  mouth,  from  November  tp  June. 

Subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer,  or  to  the  Society's  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Barclay,  Ransom,  &  Co.,  1,  Pall  Mall  East,  W. 


Applications  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  3,  St.  George's  Square,  Primrose  Hill,  Loudon,  N.W. 


COERECTIONS    AND    ADDITIONS. 


I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Xapier  for  several  valuable 
corrections  and  suggestions  connected  with  my  paper,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  him  for  the  time 
and  trouble  he  has  bestowed  upon  my  work  while  in  proof.  In 
the  subjoined  list  of  emendations  I  have  added  (N.)  after  each 
remark  which  Mr.  jS'apier  suggested.  For  all  other  slips  or  errors 
throughout  the  work  which  are  left  uncorrected,  I  alone  am 
responsible. 

Juhj,  1899.  H.  C.  W. 

Page    9.     "  These  forms  (in  -einte)  are  uot  particularly  early,"  etc.     Adreintuiii, 
sufEocato,  and  acweinte,  compressit ;  occur  in  a  gloss  of  eleventh 
century,  shortly  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Napier.     (N.) 
„      9.     After  words  "  Ruthwell  Cross,  circ.  680,"  add  (?).     (N.) 
,,    10  (bottom  of  page).     "  cu  o/i'eH  appears  as  ciu  "  ;  read  '  sometimes.'   (N.) 
.0       ,,    12.     Domesday  spellings  do  not  yield  much  evidence  one  way  or  the  other, 
jl  as  they  are  those  of  foreign  scribes.     (N.) . 

_j       ,,     13,  line  12.     For  seccan  read  secean. 

,,    13,  line  31.     The  spelling  bisch op  is  noted  by  Reimann  in  his  dissertation 
*  on  the  Hatton  Gospels. 

,,    14,  line  14.     "/;  apparently  is  not  used  at  all."      This  is  an  error.      (N.) 
^  k  is  rare  in  Vespas,  A.  22,  but  occurs  occasioually,  e.g.  in  the 

■^  word  'king'  several  times,  on  pp.  231,  233,  and  235,  etc.  (Morris, 

"  O.E.  Homilies,"  1st  series). 
'^^       ,,    16.     Delete  '  workinde,'  line  15,  and  '  swinken,'  line  17. 
»-j       ,,    19,  line  20.     "  before  O.E.  <c  =  Germ,  a"  etc.  ;  for  m  read  a. 
'-A       ,,    22.     The  form  hinionjfe  cannot  be  explained  as  due  to  a  scribal  error.    The 
^  fronted  form  occurs  in  Durham  Book.     (N.)     Cf.  Cook's  Glossary, 

p.  92.     The  fronting  awaits  explanation. 
,,    23,  line  22.     For  '  doubtless '  read  '  possibly.' 

,,  24.  "  Pronunciation  of  M.E.  g,  j."  3  had  disappeared  (in  pronunciation 
at  least)  already  in  O.E.  after  front  vowels,  and  even  wheu 
written  often  does  not  imply  a  consonantal  sound.  Cf.  O.E. 
swejn  =  O.N.  svein.  (N.)  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  even 
Epinal  has  snel  (p.  20,  1.  38). 
„     26,  last  line.     Read  Lady  Margaret  Ilall. 

,,  35.  Another  example  of  A  +  open  consonant  becoming  c  in  O.E.  is 
weocsteall  =  wcohsteall,  for  which  form  see  Napier,  "  Eugl.  Stud.," 
xi,  p.  64.  (N.) 
,,  35,  etc.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  the  lists  which  follow 
two  distinct  phenomena  are  illustrated  :  (I)  The  stopping  of  5  and 
h  before  open  consonants  ;  (2)  the  unfronting  of  c'  and  cj  before 
open  consonants. 
,,  56.  Werchte  has  been  by  a  slip  included  in  the  Kentish  Gospels  list  of 
-rch  words,  ch  in  this  word  represents  of  course  thu  voiceless 
open  consonant. 


CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE     HISTORY     OF 
THE    GUTTURAL    SOUNDS    IN    ENGLISH. 

By  Henry  Cecil  Wyld,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

[^Jiead  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Society  on  Friday,  April  14,  1899.] 

PfiEFATOET  Remarks. 

The  following  is  a  study  and  history  of  four  classes  of  English 
sounds : — 

1.  Old  Eiigi.  c.  Back  (guttural)  and  front  (palatal). 

2.  Old  Engl.  J.  Back  and  front. 

3.  Old  Engl.  ci. 

4.  Old  Engl.  h.  Back  and  front. 

All  these  sounds  are  here  considered  only  as  occurring  medially 
and  finally.  My  remarks  are  based  upon  an  extensive  collection 
of  forms  which  I  have  culled  with  no  little  labour  from  O.E.  and 
M.E.  texts,  and  from  modei'n  dialect  glossaries.  My  collections 
of  Literary  English  words  are  from  Professor  Skeat's  larger 
Etymological  Dictionary.  I  shall  discuss  the  pronunciation  of 
the  sounds  which  I  have  mentioned  in  O.E.,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  several  points  I  venture  to  differ  from  the  commonly 
received  views  of  Messieurs  Kluge,  Sievers,  and  Biilbring.  I  shall 
then  investigate  the  M.E.  forms  of  O.E.  c,  j,  cj,  etc.,  as  they 
appear  in  the  most  important  texts  of  M.E.  For  this  purpose 
the  word-lists  are  arranged  chronologically  and  geographically,  so 
as  to  show  at  once  the  historical  development  of  the  sounds,  and 
their  distribution  in  the  various  M.E.  dialects.  With  regard  to 
the  modern  dialects,  the  arrangement  is  chiefly  geographical, 
beginning  with  the  North  and  working  down  to  the  extreme 
South  of  England.  The  order  of  the  lists  is  as  far  as  possible 
from  west  to  east. 

I  have  also  added  other  lists  which  show  at  a  glance  in  which 
dialects  of  Modern  English  many  of  the  most  important  words 
of  the  above-mentioned  four  classes  occur.     A  special  feature  of  the 
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paper  is  tlie  cxplaiiulion  wliieli  I  venture  to  offer  of  the  so-called 
'  irregular '  or  '  Nortlieru '  forms,  such  as  '  seek,'  '  think,' 
'  hagthorn,'   '  heckfer,'   'to  lig  =  to  lie,'  etc.,  etc.     (Seep.  119.) 

I  cannot  but  think  that  in  the  main  the  law  here  formulated 
must  be  accepted,  though  it  is  of  course  inevitable  that  many 
of  my  applications  of  it  will  be  disputed,  and  that  opinions  will 
differ  as  to  the  exact  geographical  area  over  which  it  obtained. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  Professors  Napier  and  Wright 
for  their  kindness  and  courtesy  at  all  times  in  giving  me 
valuable  advice  and  suggestions.  To  Dr.  Sweet  I  owe  far  more 
than  I  can  adequately  set  down  here ;  not  only  have  I  had  the 
privilege  of  a  training  in  practical  phonetics  from  him,  but  I  have 
also  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  frequent  private  discussion  with 
him  of  every  part  of  my  work  in  the  course  of  its  carrying  out. 

Oxford,  April,  1899. 


LIST  OF  MIDDLE  ENGLISH  TEXTS  USED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING 

WORK. 

Scotch  and  NoRxnERN  Texts. 


Barbour's  Bruce,  1330. 
Dunbar,  E.  Lothian,  1460-1520. 
Gavin  Douglas,  1475-1522. 
Complaynt  of  Scotland,  1349. 


Metrical  Psalter,  Yrks.,  before  1300. 

Cursor  Mundi,  Yrks.,  1300. 

Minot,  Yrks.,  1333-52. 

Prick  of  Conscience,  Yrks.,  before  1349. 

Sir  Gawa\Ti,  Northern,  1360. 

Townley  Mysteries,  Yrks.,  1450. 

Northern  Glossary  ( Wright- Wlilcker,  xviii),  fifteenth  century. 

Wars  of  Alexander,  Yrks.,  late  fifteenth  century. 

Catholicon,  Yrks.,  1483. 

Manipulus,  Yrks.,  1570. 

Midland  Texts. 

Alliterative  Poems,  Lancashire,  1360. 
Metrical  Romances,  Lanes.,  1420. 


Ormulum,  Lines.,  1200. 

Havelok  the  Dane,  N.E.  Midland,  1300. 

Robert  of  Bruune,  1338. 
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Hali  Meiclenlied,  W.  Midi.,  1225. 
William  of  Palerne,  W.  MicU.,  1350, 
Earliest  Prose  Psalter,  W.  Midi.,  1375. 
Myrc,  Shropshire,  1400. 


MS.  Harl.  2253  (Boddeker's  Alteuo-Hscbe  Dichtiingeu),  Herefordshire,  1310. 

A  "Worcester  Glossary  (Wright- Wiilcker,  xiii),  twelfth  century. 

Lajamon,  Worcs  ,  1205. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  thirteenth  century. 

Songs  and  Carols  (Wright,  Wartou  Club,  1856),  Warwickshire,  1400. 

Palladius  on  Husbondrie,  Essex,  1420. 

Peterborough  Chronicle,  1122-1154. 

Bestiary,  E.  Midi.,  before  1250. 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  E.  Midi.,  1250. 

Returns  of  Norfolk  Guilds,  1389. 

Wills  and  Inventories,  Norfolk,  fifteenth  century. 

Promptoriura,  Norfolk,  1440. 

Bokenham's  Poems,  Suffolk,  before  1447. 

Wicliffe.     E.E.T.S.,  1880. 

Chaucer.     Skeat's  gd.,  six  vols. 

Political  Songs.     Wright,  Rolls  Series,  1859-61 ;  2  vols. 

Southern  Texts. 

St.  Katherine,  Gloucestershire,  1200. 

Robt.  of  Gloucester,  1300. 

St.  Juliana  (Metrical  Life),  Gloucestershire,  1300. 

Piers  Plowman,  1363-93. 


Sir  Ferumbras,  Devon,  1380. 
St.  EcUtha,  Wilts,  1400. 


St.  Juliana  (Prose  Life),  Dorset,  1200. 
Sawles  Warde,  Dorset,  1210. 
Wooing  of  our  Lord,  Dorset,  1210. 
Aucren  Riwle,  Dorset,  1225. 
Owle  and  Nightingale,  Dorset,  1246-50. 


Sir  Beves  of  Ilaratoun,  Hants,  1327. 
Usages  of  Winchester,  Hants,  13G0. 


Kentish  Gospels,  1150. 

Kentish  Homilies  (Vespas,  A.  22),  1200. 

Vices  and  Virtues,  Kent,  1200. 

Moral  Ode  (MS.  Digby,  4),  Kent,  early  thirteenth  ccnti;ry. 

Kentish  Sermons,  1200-50. 

William  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  1307-27. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  Kent,  1340. 

Libeaux  Desconus,  Kent,  1350. 


LIST  OF  MODERN  DIALECTS,  WITH  AUTHORS  OF  GLOSSARIES 
HERE   USED. 

Nortlmmberland,  Heslop,  1892-4. 
Cumberland,  Dicldusou,  1878-81. 

Westmoreland,  Wheelor,  1802  ;  "Westmoreland  and  Cnmherland,  1839. 
Durham  (Hetton-le-IIole),  Palgrave,  1896;  Teesdale  Glossary,  1849. 
'W.  Yrks   (Cleveland),  Atkinson,  1869-76. 
N.  Yrks.  (Swaledale),  Ilarland,  1873. 
N  E.  Yrks.  (Whitby),  Robinson,  1876. 
Yorkshire   {  N.Mid.  Yrks.  (Wiudhill),  Wright,  1893. 
Mid.  Yorks  ,  Robinson,  1876. 

W.  Yrks.  (Almondsbury  and  Ilndderstield),  Easther,  1883. 
,S.W.  Yrks.  (Sheffield),  Addy,  1888-90. 
Lancashire,  Nodall  and  Milner,  1875-82. 

Cheshire,  Holland,  1884-6  ;  South  Cheshire,  Darlington,  1887. 
Derbyshire,  Pegge,  Skeat,  Hallam. 

(  N.  Lines.,  Sutton,  1881. 
Lincolnshire   {  N.E.  Lines.,  Peacock,  1889. 

(  S.W.  Lines.,  Cole,  1886. 
Shropshire,  Jackson,  1879;  Salopia  Antiqua,  Hartshorne,  1841. 
Staffordshire,  Poole,  1880. 
Leicestershire,  Evans,  1881. 
Rutland,  Wordsworth,  1891. 
Norfolk,   Rye    (East   Anglia,   1895);    Spurdens,    1879;    Cosens-Hardy,    1893; 

Nail.  1S66. 
Herefordshire,  Havergal,  1887. 

iUpton-on-Severn,  Lawson,  1884. 
W.  Wrcs.,  Chamberlaine,  1882. 
S.E.  Wrcs.,  Salisbury,  1894. 
Warwickshire,  Northall,  1896. 
Northamptonshire,  Baker,  1854. 
Bedfordshire,  Batchelor,   1809   (Glossary  at  end  of  "  An  Orthoepical  Analysis 

of  the  English  Language  "). 
Suffolk,  Moore,  1823. 
Gloucestershire,  Robertson,  1890. 
Oxfordshire,  Parker,  1876-81. 
Berkshire,  Lowsley,  1888. 

Essex,  Charnock,  1880;  Clarke,  Tales  in  Essex  Dialect. 
W.  Somersetshire,  Elworthy,  1886. 

AViltshire,  Dartnell  and  Goddard,  1893;   Akerman,  1842. 
Surrey,  Leveson-Gower,  1876-93. 
Kent,  Parish  and  Shaw,  1887. 

'W.  Cornwall,  Courtney. 
E.  Cornwall,  Couch. 
,,    1  Cornish  Glossary,  Monthly  Mag.,  1809. 
Cornwall  (       ^^  ^^         j,,,j,.,j    ^f   ^^^^^   Institution  of   Cornwall,    1864, 

Garland ;    another  in  same  place  by  Couch ;    Cornish  Tales, 
Tregelles. 

Devon,  Hewett,  1892  ;  (Harland)  Chope,  1891  ;  Exraoor  Scolding. 
Dorset,  Barnes,  1886. 


Hampshire,  Cope,  1883. 

Isle  of  Wight,  Smith,  1881  ;  Long,  1886. 

Sussex,  Cooper,  1853 ;  Parish,  187^. 

OTHER    DICTIONARIES,    GLOSSARIES,    AND    CHIEF    WORKS 

USED. 

English  Dialect  Dictionary ,  A  to  Dinner,  Wright. 

Grose,  Provincial  Glossary,  1811. 

Ray,  Collection  of  North  Country  Words  (1691) :  Pt.  iii.  Reprinted  Glossaries, 

ed.  Skeat,  E.D.S.,  1874. 
White  Kennet  [Bp.),  Parochial  Antiquities  (with  Glossary  at  end),  Oxford,  1695. 
Skeat's  Reprinted  Glossaries — Thanet  by  Lewes.  Glos'ter  by  Mai'shall. 

Norfolk,  Marshall.  Yorks,  Marshall. 

Yorks,  Willon.  W.  Devon,  Marshall. 

Thoresby's  Letter  to  Ray. 
Glossary  to  Burns'  Works,  Henley,  1897.     (In  Vol.  IV.) 
£p.  Percy's  Folio  MS.,  1867-68,  Hales  and  Furnivall  (Gloss  in  Vol.  IV). 
SalliiveWs  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  3rd  ed.,  1855. 
Naves'  Glossary,  ed.  Halliwell,  1859. 

Dictionary  of  English  Plant-Names,  Britten  and  Holland,  E  D.S.,  1878-86. 
Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  Bosworth-Toller. 
Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary. 
Middle  English  Dictionary,  Stratman-Bradley,  1891. 
The  New  English  Dictionary,  Murray. 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  1st  folio  ed.,  1755. 
Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary,  1888. 
Florio,  Worlde  of  Wordes,  1598. 
Cotgrave-Howell,  1673. 

Minsheu,  Guide  into  Tongues  (Emendatio,  2nd  ed.). 
Bailey,  2nd  ed.,  1724. 

Kluge,  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  d.  deutschen  Sprache. 
AVright-Wiilcker,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  Vocabularies,  1884. 
Skeat's  Maiso- Gothic  Glossary. 
Uhlenbeck,  Kurz  gefasstes  etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  Gotischen  Sprache. 

(  Letter  in  Academy,  Feb.  22,  1890. 
Napier  \  Notes  on  Orthographv  of  the  Ormulum,  Oxford,  1893  ;  also  in  History 

(      of  the  Holy  Rood-tree,  ed.  Napier,  E.E.T.S.,  1894. 
„     .  ,        (  Gotisches  Elemeutarbuch,  1897. 
Utreitberg  j  Urgermanische  Grammatik,  1896.     (Urgerm.  Gr.) 

^.  (  Phonetik,  4  AuH.,  1893. 

Hiieveis  y  ^ugeisachsische  Grammatik,  3  Aufl.,  1898.     (A.S.  Gr.) 

Morsbach,  Mittelenglische  Grammatik,  1st  part,  1896.     (JM.E.  Gr.) 

!  History  of  English  Sounds,  1888.     (H.E.S.) 
Oldest  English  Texts  :   Facsimile  of  Epinal  Glossary. 
Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  7th  ed.,  1894.     (A.S.  Reader.) 
Primer  of  Phonetics. 
Paul,  Grundriss  der  Germanischen  Philologie,  Bd.  i,  1891.     (Gniudr.) 
Paul  unci  Braiine,  Beitriige  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Spraclie  und  Litteratur. 

(P.B.B.j 
Cook,  A  Glossary  of  the  Old  Northumbrian  Gospels,  1894. 


I^iiuldijf.    Glossal-   zur   altnorlh.     Evauj^olieniibersetzung    in   der   Rushworth- 

haudseliritt,  1897. 
Ten  Brink,  Chaucer's  Sprache  und  Verskuiist,  2  Aufl.,  Klnge,  1899.    (Chaucer's 

Spr.) 
Brate,  Nordische  Lelmworter  m  Ormiihim  (in  I'.B.B.,  x). 

Elitge,  Geschicbte  der  Englischen  Sprache  (iu  Grnuck.,  pp.  781-90),  cited  by  page. 
BMr'wg,  Beibhitt  zur  Auglia:   July- August,  1898,  and  February,  1899. 
Skeat,  List  of  Books  illustratiug  English  Dialects,  1873-75.     (E.D.S.) 
Wright,  Englische  Mundarten,  Grundr.,  Bd.  i,  p.  975. 

(These  last  two  works  are  iuvaluable  as  bibliographical  guides.) 
Brmidl,  M.E.  Literaturgcschichtc,  in  Grundr.,  ii,  pp.  609-718. 


O.E.  c. 

O.E.  c  corresponds  to  Germanic  */;,  Indo-Germanic  *y.  O.E. 
ceosan,  Goth,  kiusan,  Gk.  -(cvw,  O.E.  ^tec,  O.Icel.  \i\k,  Lat.  tego ; 
O.E.  cyn,  Goth,  kuni,  Gk.  76^0?,  etc.  O.E.  c  occurs  initially, 
medially,  and  finally  ;  it  may  stand  before  all  vowels,  and 
before  l,  11,  r. 

c  in  O.E.  is  the  symbol  both  of  a  back  (guttural)  and  of  a  front 
(palatal)  sound. 

Before  a  primitive  back  vowel  c  was  a  back  stop  consonant  in 
O.E.,  and  also  before  y,  e,  «,  etc.  =  Germ.  %,  -0,  a,  with  i- 
uinlaut ;  and  before  consonants  such  as  I,  r,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  c  was  fronted  before  original  front  vowels, 
i,  e,  etc.,  before  Germ,  ^j,  and  when  final,  after  front  vowels 
(Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §  539,  but  cf.  §  74).  In  O.E.  itself  the  *y  has 
disappeared,  leaving  its  mark,  however,  by  fronting  a  preceding 
back  vowel.  Thus  boc  has  dat.  sing,  and  n.  pi.  bee  =  *b6ki, 
*b6kiz  (cf.  Streitberg,  Urgerm.  Gr.,  p.  249).  The  d  here  is  fronted 
to  e  through  the  medium  of  the  *''X-,  O.E.  bee  therefore  must  have 
had  a  fronted  c,  and  that  this  was  actually  the  case  is  proved  by 
the  M.E.  forms  brech  (Mk.  i,  2),  bech  (Lk.  iii,  4),  in  Kentish 
Gospels,  MS.,  Hatton,  38,  circ.  1150,  where  -c7i  =  O.E.  fronted  c. 
(Fronted  c  will  henceforth  be  written  c.)  The  best  test  of  the 
front  character  of  an  O.E.  c  is  its  appearance  as  ch  in  Middle 
and  Modern  English.  See  on  above.  Sweet,  H.E.S.,  p.  143,  and 
A.S.  Reader  (7th  ed.,  §  110-20);  Kluge,  Paul's  Grundr.,  Bd.  i, 
pp.  836-40;  Sievers,  A.S.  Gr.,  §§  206,  207. 


Pronimciation. 

With  regard  to  c,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  it 
had  the  character  of  a  back-stop  consonant  in  O.E.,  in  all  cases 
where  that  sound  is  found  in  the  Modern  English  equivalents 
boo  'book,'  locian  'look,'  drinkan  'drink,'  smoca  'smoke,'  stracian 
'  to  stroke,'  etc. 

The  question  of  the  pronunciation  of  c  is  much  more  ditficult 
to  determine,  and  opinion  is  divided  on  the  subject.  On  one 
point  everyone  is  agreed,  namely,  that  c  was  clearly  distinguished 
in  sound  from  c ;  the  question  which  awaits  settlement  is,  had 
O.E.  c  the  sound  of  Engl,  ch,  i.e.  a  point-teeth-stop  consonant 
followed  by  a  blade-point-open  consonant,  or  had  it  some  sound 
intermediate  between  this  and  the  back  stop  ? 

Kluge's  view  is  clearly  expressed  in  Grundr.,  p.  839,  where 
he  says  : — "  Im  Siiden  ist  6  seit  dem  10  Jahrh.  in  der  Palatisierung 
its)  [that  is  our  ch  sound]  vorangeschritten.  Zuniichst  ist  gewiss 
kj,  tj\  fiir  c  eingetreten."  He  cites  cases  of  the  spelling  cj  for  ^j, 
e.g.:  orcseard,  Cur.-Past.,  487,  for  ortgeard;  muncgiu,  Wulfstan, 
ed.  Napier,  p.  152  =  muntguw,  etc.  ;  feccan  from  felian  (Piatt, 
Angl.  6,  177).  From  these  spellings  Kluge  infers  the  pro- 
nunciation '^''  for  O.E.  c.  The  pronunciation  U  for  M.E.  ch 
must,  he  thinks,  have  arisen  early,  in  support  of  which  view 
he  adduces  M.E.  etch  =  O.E.  edisc,  and  Mod.  Engl.  French  for 
frencisc,  M.E.  worchip  =  O.E.  wurj^scipe,  etc.  ~^o  less  categorical 
is  the  statement  of  Sievers,  Angls.  Gr.,  §  206  (4): — "Die  palatalen 
verschlusslaute  c  und  (c) j  sind  ofPenbar  bereits  ziemlich  friihe  zu 
palatalen  affricaten  d.  h.  lauten  von  dem  Klange  der  neuengl, 
ch  und  dg  (also  annahernd  ts  und  di  geworden).  Dies  ergiebt 
sich  aus  den  formen  wie  orceard,  feccean  (neuengl.  orchard, 
fetch),  etc." 

Biilbring,  in  a  most  valuable  article  which  just  appeared  (in 
"  Beiblatt  zur  Anglia,"  February,  1899),  "  Was  lasst  sich  aus  dem 
gebrauch  der  buchstaben  k  und  c  im  Mattiius  -  Evangelium  des 
Eushworth-Manuscripts  folgeru'?",  expresses  iiis  views  as  follows  : 
"  Die  thatsache,  dass  Farman  seinen  gebrauch  des  c  und  k  im 
anlaut  nach  dem  Lateinischen  gercgelt  hat,  ist  nicht  ohne  wert 
fiir  die  bestimmung  des  lautwertes  des  ae.  c  zu  seiner  Zeit  und 
in  seiner  Mundart.  Nicht  nur  sicht  man,  dass  er  sich  deutlich 
eines  TJnterschcides  zwischcn  dem  anlaut  z.b.  von  ciken  und 
kining  bewusst  war;  sondern  es  muss  cine  gewissc  ahulichkcit  der 
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ansspraohe  des  c.  z.b.  in  ae.  ecrdem  und  lat  certum  gcwescn  sein, 
die  iliii  zu  der  obon  dargelegten  unterscheidung  brachte.  Da  er 
das  lat  c  vor  palatalen  vokalen  wie  itB)  spracb,  so  muss  er  das 
ae.  c  ebenfals  dental  gesprochen  liaben,  d.b.  ganz  oder  ungefahr 
we  ne.  itl).''' 

(See,  however,  Biilbring's  remarks  in  Anglia  Beiblatt,  July- 
August,  1898,  at  bottom  of  p.  74,  where  the  distinction  is  very 
clearly  drawn  between  "palatalization  and  subsequent  dentali- 
zation,"  etc.,  with  which  I  largely  agree.) 

As  against  above  views,  Sweet  has  always  maintained  that 
O.E.  c  was  a  front-stop  consonant  (see  H.E.S.,  §  496,  and  A.S. 
Header,  Introduction,  §  120).  This  view,  which  I  believe  to 
be  the  only  sound  one,  has  hardly  been  stated  by  Sweet  himself 
with  sufficient  cogency,  and  has  perhaps  on  this  account  been 
pretty  generally  ignored  by  other  scholars.  By  a  front  stop  is 
simply  meant  a  stop  formed  with  that  part  of  the  tongue  which 
is  used  in  forming  the  (German)  /-sound.  This  latter  sound  is 
in  fact  the  front-open- voice  consonant,  the  voiceless  form  of  it 
being  the  final  sound  in  German  '  ich.'  In  forming  the  front 
stops  the  middle  or  '  front '  part  of  the  tongue  is  pressed  against 
the  hard  palate  just  behind  the  alveolars,  the  effect  being  that 
of  a  kind  of  t  or  (7,  according  to  whether  there  is  voice  or  not. 
When  the  stop  is  opened  a  y-like  off-glide  is  heard,  and  it  is  this 
off-glide  that  gives  the  sound  its  very  characteristic  '  colour.' 
These  stops  are  heard  in  Sw.  kyssa,  kenna  ;  Russ.  ^a^tl,  'uncle,' 
and  MllTb,  'mother.'  I  submit  the  following  reasons  for  con- 
sidering the  several  contentions  (which,  indeed,  vary  slightly)  of 
Messrs.  Kluge,  Sievers,  and  Biilbring  untenable  :  — 

Firstly.  The  process  of  passing  from  a  back  or  even  perhaps 
a  root-stop  consonant  to  a  point-teeth  stop  +  a  blade-poiut-open 
(which  is  practically  what  the  above  scholar's  mean  by  such 
symbols  as  ti,  etc.),  must  of  necessity  be  a  very  long  one. 

Secondly.  O.E.  6  is  constantly  doubled,  and  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  doubling  what  is  already  a  complex  sound.  Thus, 
if  O.E.  c  =  U,  O.E.  GO  must  =  either  Uts  or  tU^,  which  are 
unpronounceable  combinations.  c  must  therefore  have  been 
a  single,  simple  sound. 

Thirdly.  If  O.E.  c  had  really  become  a  double  sound  it  could 
not  possibly  have  become  k,  as  we  know  it  did  in  certain  com- 
binations, cf.  M.E.  sek])  =  O.E.  sec]?.  To  suppose  that  c  had  got 
over  all  the  stages  from  k  to  point-teeth  t,  had  also  developed  the 
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sh  sound  after  it,  and  could  then  suddenly  go  right  back  to 
]c  again,  is  surely  unreasonable. 

Fourthly.  M.E.  forms  like  bleinte,  queinte,  seinte  =  O.E. 
blencte,  cwencte,  sencte,  could  only  have  been  produced  by  the 
influence  of  a  front  stop.  These  forms  are  not  particularly  early 
(I  have  found  more  in  R.  of  Glos.,  1300,  than  in  any  other  text), 
and  they  seem  to  show  that  6  remained  a  front  stop  pure  and 
simple  until  well  into  the  M.E.  period.  Had  O.E.  c  already  =  ^«, 
it  seems  to  me  inconceivable  that  the  -ehit  forms  could  ever  have 
arisen  at  all.  This  diphthongizing  process  will  be  discussed  later 
on  in  considering  the  fate  of  6  in  M.E. 

The  well-worn  arguments  based  on  orceard,  feccan,  etc., 
which  appear  regularly  in  all  discussions  of  this  question,  are 
surely  entirely  without  cogency,  and  the  spellings  tell  quite  as 
much  in  favour  of  the  front-stop  theory  as  of  the  other.  Putting 
aside  the  fact  that  the  identity  of  fetian  and  feccan  is  doubtful, 
it  would  be  quite  sound  to  suppose  that  the  combination  tj  or  ti 
of  fetian  had  been  assimilated  to  a  simple  consonant,  and  that 
a  front  stop.  This  process  is  a  common  one,  and  Russian,  for 
instance,  has  many  examples  of  it.  naua,  'nurse,'  is  not 
pronounced  nia  nia  or  nja  uja,  but  with  a  front  nasal  followed 
by  -«;  AHJia,  'uncle,'  does  not  =  dia  dia  or  dja  dja,  but  front- 
stop  voice  followed  by  -a. 

I  have  insisted  thus  strongly  on  the  nature  of  O.E.  <;,  because 
the  phenomena  which  meet  us  in  inquiring  into  the  subsequent 
history  of  this  sound  are  to  me  unintelligible  on  any  other 
assumption  than  the  one  I  have  endeavoured  to  justify. 


Graphical  Distinction  between  O.E.  c  and  c. 

The  earliest  linguistic  monuments  of  O.E.  are  the  llunic 
inscriptions.  Of  these  tlie  most  important  are  the  Bewcastle 
inscription  (Cumberland),  circ  670,  and  the  Ruth  well  Cross 
(Dumfriesshire),  circ.  680.  There  are  three  different  Runic  symbols 
for  the  c,  c  sounds,  which  represent  perhaps  the  front  6,  the  front 
variety  of  the  back  stop,  and  the  back-stop  normal  position. 
The  following  list  gives  all  the  examples  of  each  variety  that  occur 
in  Vietor's  "Die  I^orthumbrischen  Runensteine,"  1895.  Victor 
transliterates  the  Runic  symbols  by  c,  c,  and  k,  c  being  front  and 
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c  back,  but  in  llic  present  list  I  shall  use  c  for  the  front  stop,  as 
throughout  this  paper,  c  for  the  back  stop,  and  k  for  the  modification 
of  the  so-called  gar  rune. 

Words  with  c — Alcfripu,  Bew. 
Becun,  Leeds, 
('uj^bercht,  Lane. 
Cynibal]),  Lane. 
Kyniqc,  Ru. 
Lices,  gen.  sing.,  Ru. 
Ricoes,  gen.  sing.,  adj.,  Eew. 
Ricnas,  ac.  sing.,  Ru. 
Sigbecuu,  Dew. 
Ic,  Ru. 

On  the  c    in    these  words    see  also   Biilbriug,  Anglia  Beiblatt, 
July-August,  1898,  p.  74. 

Words  ivith  c — Bccun,  Thornhill. 
Crist,  Ru. 
Cristtus,  Bew. 
Cwomu,  Ru. 
Cyniburug,  Bew. 

Words  tvith  k — Kyniq,  Bew.,  ace.  sing. 
Kyuigc,  Ru. 
TJqket,  prou.  dual  ace.,  Ru. 


c  and  c  in  the  MS. 

The  early  glossaries  do  not  distinguish  between  c  and  c  in  any 
consistent  manner.  In  the  Corpus  Gloss  (Sweet,  Oldest  E  T.) 
I  can  only  find  that  k  occurs  twice:  kylle,  i231,  kaeli^,  1119. 
This  gloss  is  early  eighth  century.  The  Epinal  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  example  of  k  at  all  in  English  words,  c  is  used  in 
these  glossaries  both  for  the  back  and  front  sound,  before  all 
vowels.  Ep.  and  Erfurt  occasionally  write  -ci  for  the  latter  sound, 
as  birciae,  'birch,'  Ep.  792  and  Erf.  1609;  Erf.  also  has  ciae  240, 
'  a  chough '  ;  Ep.  at  same  place  writes  chyae. 

In  West  Saxon  there  is  a  pretty  regular  diphthongization  of 
primitive  front  vowels  after  6  in  the  later  texts,  and  before 
a  and  o  an  e  is  written,  while  cu  often  appears  as  mt — drenciuin, 
ecium,  etc.     (See  Sicvers,  Angls.  Gr.,  §  206,  p.  103.)     In  Kentish 
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and  Mercian  6  does  not  diphthongize.  Kt.,  Merc,  e  =  W.S.  <s,  but 
Northumbrian  (Eushw.  and  Lindisfarne)  hesitates  between  a  and  ea. 
(Sievers,  A.S.  Gr.,  §  157,  3.)  In  Beoiculf  kyning  occurs  four 
times  with  k,  in  lines  619,  665,  2,335,  and  3,170;  these  are  the 
only  cases  of  k  in  the  whole  poem.  In  Cur  a  Pastor  alis  k  is 
used  in  both  MSS.,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  words 
in  which  it  occurs  appear  in  other  parts  of  the  text,  often  on 
the  same  page,  with  c.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  cases 
I  have  found  of  k  in  this  text  as  printed  by  Mr.  Sweet  (E.E.T.S., 
xlv  and  1.)  The  numbers  refer  to  the  page  in  Mr.  Sweet's 
edition.  I  have  not  always  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  whether 
a  word  which  occurs  several  times  on  a  page  is  always  in  tlie 
same  case ;  thus,  on  p.  2  we  have  kyning  and  kyniugs,  but  the 
reference  is  simply  'kyning  2  (twice).' 

Cotton  MS.  has  k  (initially)  in  the  following  words :  kyning  2 
(twice),  8,  32  (twice),  36,  38  (twice),  84,  90,  110,  112,  120,  144, 
182,  186,  196,  -252,  374;  ky^an  2;  ky^de  146,  (geky^de) 
150;  ky^onne  300,  310;  angelkynne  2,  6  (twice);  kynn  84; 
kynelic  84  (five  times);  akolige  150;  krseft  152;  karcernu 
204;  kyclum  (darts)  296;  koka  (Cooks'  gen.  pi.)  310  (three 
times)  ;  kolossensum  310.  Medially  k  appears  but  rarely  ;  the 
cases  are  :    gioke  196,  200  ;  koka  (see  above)  ;   ascoke  (shake)  310. 

The  Uaiton  MS.  has  the  following  examples  of  k  initially : 
kyning  3  (twice),  9,  37,  39,  85,  91,  111,  113,  121,  145,  183,  197, 
253,  375,  393  (twice)  ;  kynerices  6  ;  ky^a^  21  ;  ky^anne 
306,  363  ;  geky^^  359  ;  keled  57  (Cott.  aled) ;  kynelicne  85 
(three  times)  ;  kynn  85,  353  ;  kenning  97  ;  kystig  149,  327  ; 
kristes  213,  317,  323;  kelnesse  309;  koka  311  (three  times); 
akenned  313;  kynrena,  kycglum  297;  kokke,  kokkum  459; 
kok  459,  461  ;  kylle  469  (twice).  Of  medial  k  I  have  found  the 
following  examples:  geoke  197;  gioke  201  ;  koka  311;  ascoke 
311;  ^icke  329;  fordikige  361,  383;  seker  411;  kokke  and 
kokkum  459  ;  murkien  467.  I  have  only  found  two  examples 
of  final  -k:  kok  459,  461. 

Professor  Biilbring  (Anglia  Eeiblatt,  February,  1899)  has  given 
an  exhaustive  account  of  the  use  of  k  in  llushworth^ 

I  disagree  to  a  great  extent  with  Mr.  Biilbriug's  views  on  the 
degree  of  'palatalization'  which  took  place  in  the  Noilh,  so  far 
as  I  understand  his  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  above  article, 
and  in  Anglia  Beiblatt,  July-August,  1898,  p.  74,  etc.;  but  as 
this  subject  will  be  discussed  in  another  part  of  the  prcseut  paper. 
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1  will  do  no  more  liere  than  say  that  he  seems  to  me,  on  this 
parlicular  point,  to  reason  in  a  circle.  It  is  assumed  that  ia 
Avords  like  so^lice,  cuj^lice,  swilce,  etc.,  there  was  a  A-sound 
in  the  Northern  dialects.  But  Farman,  the  writer  of  MS. 
Eushworth^  never  writes  one,  "  not  even  sometimes,"  therefore, 
says  Mr.  Biilbring,  he  could  not  have  been  a  Northerner.  Now, 
as  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  statement  that  Northern  dialects 
had  the  back  sound  in  above  words  are  of  the  slightest  possible 
kind  (see  Biilbring,  pp.  75  and  291),  it  would  be  rather  more 
reasonable  to  assume  that  k  does  not  appear  in  these  words  in  this 
Northern  MS.  for  the  simple  reason  that  c  and  not  c  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  North. 

In  the  work  known  as  E.ushworth'^,  k  is  not  used  at  all.  For 
this  sound  ch  is  occasionally  written,  as  folches,  wlonches  (see 
Biilbring,  pp.  75  and  291,  and  Lindelcif).  Michil,  etc.,  which 
occurs  in  the  Durham  Book  (see  Cook's  Glossary),  seems  also  to 
be  an  example  of  ch  for  k.  At  any  rate,  ch  was  a  not  uncommon 
symbol  for  k  in  the  latest  O.E.  and  earliest  M.E.  period,  and  we 
find  spellings  like  Chingestone  =  Kingston,  Chemere  =  Keymer  in 
the  Sussex  Doomsday  Book  (ed.  Parish,  1886). 

The  spelling  in  Doomsday  Book  is,  however,  very  irregular, 
and  ch  is  not  infi-equently  written  for  c,  as  in  Berchlie  =  Birch, 
Berches  ;  Beche  =  Beech  ;  Bechingtone  =  Bechington.  Chetel, 
a  tenant's  name,  may  be  either  Norse  Kettil  with  c,  or  Engl, 
Chettle  with  c.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  Calvingtone  = 
Chalvington  ;  Cerlestone  =  Charlston  ;  and  Cicestre  =  Chichester 
(see  lists  of  Place  and  Tenant's  Names,  in  Parish's  edition). 

In  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (MS.  Laud,  636,  ed.  Thorpe, 
and  recently  Earle)  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  trace  of  k, 
except  in  foreign  words,  before  the  year  1122.  Under  Ann.  1091 
we  find,  however,  Kiseresburh  =  Cherbourg,  and  under  Ann.  1098 
utwikiujan  (but  gemakian  1102).  Otherwise,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
we  fiud  for  both  back  and  front  sounds  in  this  part  of  the  text. 
With  Ann.  1122,  however,  the  handwriting  changes  and  we  now 
get  kynj,  king,  etc.,  but  c  still  is  used  for  both  sounds;  thus 
we  get  circe,  cinnesraen  (Ann.  1129).  After  1135  k  ia  used  much 
more  frequently,  but  by  no  means  exclusively  for  the  back 
sound,  and  we  find  cursede  (1137);  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
niakede,  swikes  (1135),  smoked,  snakes  (1137).  The  spelling 
Kiaeresburh  is  curious,  and  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
French  front  sound  of  ch,   whatever  it  was,   differed    from    that 
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of  Englisli  6,  otherwise  we  should  not  find  the  rather  strange 
combination  kite-  in  a  text  where  k  is  practically  not  used  at  all. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  a  little  earlier  in  the  same 
text  (1096)  Campeine  occurs  for  '  Champagne.' 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  can  never  he  absolutely  certain  that  any 
given  c  in  O.E.  is  front  unless  it  occur  in  a  Runic  form,  accom- 
panied by  diphthongization  of  a  following  vowel,  or  after  a  vowel 
which  shows  /-umlaut.  We  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  that 
O.E.  c  is  back  except  (1)  from  etymological  considerations;  (2) 
if  it  be  written  with  a  guttural  rune,  or  with  a  k.  But  there  are 
many  cases  when  we  have  absolutely  no  evidence  in  O.E.  at  all. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  know  that  seccan  and  sece  had  c,  but  we 
cannot  affirm  with  equal  certainty  that  the  front  sound  occurred 
in  3rd  sing.  sec];.  We  may  now  pass  to  c  and  c  in  Middle 
English,  and  here  we  are  on  much  firmer  ground. 


O.E.  c  mid  c  in  M.E. 

In  the  early  transition  texts  of  twelfth  century  a  certain 
confusion  still  prevails  with  regard  to  the  spelling  for  O.E.  c 
and  c  ;  but  on  the  whole  we  may  say  that  the  use  of  ch  for  c  is 
well  established,  and  the  deviations  from  this  rule  may  generally 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  early  texts  are  copied 
from  older  MSS.  in  which  c  is  used  indiscriminately.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  Kentish  Gospels  (MS.  Hatton,  38,  circ.  1150J, 
the  influence  of  the  old  spelling  is  everywhere  obvious. 

In  this  text  we  have  e  =  O.E.  6  in  secan,  Lk.  xix,  10  ;  i-ice, 
Lk.  xix,  14;  micelen,  Lk.  xi,  4;  ceastre,  passim;  cyldre,  Lk. 
xviii,  15;  wyrce,  Lk.  xxii,  11.  c  written  ch:  chyld,  Mk.  x,  24; 
gechure,  Joh.  xv,  16;  cheapia^,  Lk.  xix,  13;  chyrcan,  Mat. 
xvi,  18  ;  chikene,  Mat.  xxiii,  37  ;  chalf,  Lk.  xv,  27  ;  cheastre. 
Mat.  iv,  13.  The  combination  sc  is  always  written  so  in  this 
text,  and  to  this  there  is  but  one  exception,  in  the  word  bisthop, 
Joh.  xi,  54.  This  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see  after  a  careful  search, 
the  only  example  of  this  spelling  in  the  MS.,  and,  I  believe,  the 
earliest  example  yet  pointed  out. 

Hatton,  38,  has  four  ways  of  expressing  bark  c :  first,  k ; 
second,  c  or  cc ;  third,  ch;  fourth,  ck.  On  the  whole,  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  k  and  ck  are  generally  written  before  front  vowels, 
c   before    consonants   and    back   vowels.      Akenned,    Joh.    ix,   20 ; 
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takeu,  sb.,  Job.  ix,  IG  ;  sprseken,  pret.  pi.,  Job.  ix,  22;  drinke, 
Mat.  vi,  32;  kyng,  Lk.  xix,  38;  but  lockan,  dat.  pi.,  Job.  x,  2  ; 
lickeres,  Mat.  xxii,  18.  Examples  of  c  are  :  werces,  sb.,  Job.  iv,  34  ; 
CO,  Lk.  xix,  38  ;  bocc,  Job.  xx,  30;  clypedea,  Mat.  xxi,  19,  etc. 
Ch  =  Ti  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  occurs  principally  in 
foreign  words,  as  cbanan,  ficbtre.  In  tbe  forms  siccbelse  (sic), 
Mat.  xxvii,  28,  siccbele,  Mat.  xxviii,  31,  setsocb,  Lk.  xxii,  57, 
we  have  also  apparently  cli  =  li.  Tbe  collection  of  Homilies  in 
MS.  Vespas,  A.  22,  is  also  Kentisb,  but  about  fifty  years  later 
than  the  Hatton  Gospels.  Tbe  spelling  of  tbe  Homilies  is  prac- 
tically that  of  tbe  Gospels,  and  here  again  the  O.E.  version,  from 
which  they  are  copied,  makes  its  influence  felt.  Ch  is  used  for  c, 
but  c  is  quite  as  common ;  ch  also  occurs  for  c  in  diercbin ; 
Ic  apparently  is  not  used  at  all.  Tbe  so-called  Kentisb  Sermons 
(Laud,  471),  circ.  1200-50,  do  not  present  tbe  same  curious 
uncertainty  in  tbe  use  of  c  and  c/t,  and  the  latter  spelling  is  by 
this  time  assured  for  the  front  sound,  and  h  or  cTc  are  almost 
exclusively  used  for  the  back  sound,  though  c  is  retained  before 
I,  etc.  Examples:  child  (Epiph.,  etc.),  chold  =  cold  (second 
sermon  ;  the  same  word  is  also  written  schald  in  same  sermon), 
speche  (Epiph.),  kinkriche  (second  sermon),  secbes  (Epiph.);  of 
Ic  and  cli  :  werkes  (Epiph.),  betockne]?  (fifth  sermon),  beseke]? 
(second  sermon),  akel]?  =  cbilleth  (second  sermon). 

Ch  is  also  used  in  this  text  for  the  front  open  consonant,  as 
almicbti  (Epiph.),  bricht  (Epiph.),  I^urch,  through  (second  sermon). 
In  another  Kentish  text  of  the  same  period  or  a  little  earlier 
(Vices  and  Virtues)  the  same  distinction  between  back  and  front 
c  is  regularly  made. 

In  the  three  Dorsetshire  texts  of  this  period — St.  Juliana  (prose 
version),  1200;  Sawles  Warde,  1210;  and  Ancren  Eiwle,  1225— 
ch  is  regularly  written  for  the  front  sound,  and  c,  k,  or  ck  for  the 
back.  "We  may  therefore  say,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  onwards,  there  is  no  further  doubt  in  most 
texts,  as  to  whether,  in  any  given  case,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
front  or  back  sound. 


Bistrihiition  of  c(k)  and  ch  in  M.E. 

In    O.E.   Germanic   li   is   fronted   in    all   dialects,   in   all    cases 
where  the  circumstances  admit  of  the  fronting  process — that  is, 
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before  original  front  vowels ;  and  when  it  is  the  medium  of  the 
J- umlaut,  probably  also  finally  after  front  Towels.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  this  fronted  c  should  become  ch  in  M.E.  But  in  M.E. 
we  are  met  with  the  fact  that  whereas  in  the  South,  fronting 
of  this  consonant  takes  place  in  nearly  all  cases  where  we  should 
expect  it  to  occur,  in  North  Midland  and  Northern  texts  there 
are  many  apparent  anomalies,  and  we  find  forms  like  sekeu 
instead  of  sechen,  thenken  instead  of  thenchen,  etc.  Now,  if  these 
h  forms  occurred  regularly  in  Northern  and  North  Midland  texts, 
if  they  were  the  only  forms  in  these  texts,  and  if  the  ch  forms 
alone  occurred  in  Southern  texts,  we  should  be  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  ch  forms  were  the  characteristic  representatives 
of  O.E.  c  in  the  South,  but  that  in  North  Midland  and  in  the 
North,  O.E.  c  was  with  equal  regularity  unfronted  and  made 
into  k.  Then  we  should  also  be  justified  in  explaining  those 
k  forms  which  occur  in  Modern  Standard  English  as  Northern  loan 
forms ;  the  whole  question  would  resolve  itself  into  a  question 
of  geography,  and  there  would  be,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no  further 
diificulties  in  connection  with  these  k  forms.  But,  unfortunately 
for  this  view,  it  turns  out  upon  closer  examination  of  the  evidence, 
that  not  only  are  there  plenty  of  ch  forms  in  Northern  texts, 
from  a  very  early  date  in  M.E.,  but  that  there  are  perhaps  quite 
as  many  k  forms  in  the  South. 

The  evidence  of  the  Mod.  Engl,  dialects  is  quite  as  striking. 
Certainly  there  are  far  more  k  forms  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South,  but  there  are  too  many  k  forms  in  the  latter  group  of 
dialects,  and  too  many  ch  forms  in  the  former,  to  be  accounted 
for  merely  by  a  theory  of  extensive  borrowing. 

The  theory  for  which  I  hope  in  the  following  pages  to  establish, 
at  least,  a  very  strong  probability,  is  that  the  fronted  and  non- 
fronted  forms  existed  side  by  side,  in  the  same  dialects,  at  a 
certain  period  of  O.E.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  were  the 
special  conditions  under  which  c  became  k.  Having  shown  that 
these  doublets  could  and  did  occur  extensively  in  O.E.,  I  shall 
hope  to  prove  that  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  for 
a  certain  time  both  forms  were  retained  in  the  Southern  dialects, 
and  that  later  on  the  Northern  dialects  showed  a  special  pre- 
dilection for  the  -/.;  forms,  although  they  retained  many  -ch  forms  ; 
Avhile  in  the  South,  although  most  of  the  -k  forms  were  gradually 
eliminated,  many  survived,  and  still  survive,  alongside  of  the  more 
frequent  -ch  forms. 
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1  shall  delay  formulating  the  law  for  the  origin  of  the  -k  forms, 
and  a  discussion  of  its  application  and  scope,  until  we  have  passed 
in  review  all  the  evidence  I  have  collected  for  the  development 
of  the  gutturals  in  M.E.  and  the  modern  dialects.  This  finul 
discussion  will  also  include  that  of  the  so-called  irregular  develop- 
meuts  of  O.E.  t-j,  j,  and  k,  as  I  believe  these  are  due  to  similar 
phonetic  conditions.  I  shall  not  discuss  here  the  irregular 
development  of  initial  O.E.  c  in  kirk,  katf  (=:  chaff),  etc.,  as  we 
are  dealing  only  with  medial  and  final  c,  etc.  I  give  here  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  strange  dialectal  distribution  of  the  ch  and  k 
forms  in  M.E.,  which  the  lists  which  follow  exemplify  more  fully. 

A"  forms  in  Southern  texts :  Kentish  Gospels  has  swinked ; 
ilken.  Vices  and  Virtues :  beseke^,  besek]?,  J^einkinde.  Ayenbite  : 
awreke,  vb.,  smec,  and  smac,  '  taste,'  waki,  sb.,  '  watch,'  azenkte, 
ilke,  workinde.  Libeau  Dosconus :  jjinkli,  pricked,  Wohunge : 
pik,  sb.  Ancr.  Kiwle :  prikke,  sb.,  swuc  (='such'),  tuke^ 
'  chastiseth,'  stenk  sb.  Owle  and  Nightingale  :  tukest,  '  twitchest.' 
Sir  Eerumbras  (Devon,  1380):  deke  'ditch,'  prykie  sb.,  reke 
'  rich.' 

Ch  forms  in  Northern  texts  :  Cursor  Mundi :  rich,  adj. ;  wreche, 
sb.  and  adj.;  speche  sb.,  spech  vb. ;  jicche  sb.  Minot :  feched, 
'  wretche,'  sb.  AUit.  Poems  :  biseche  vb.,  aliche  '  alike  ' ;  dych  sb. ; 
pich  sb.,  seche  vb.,  wrech  '  vengeance.'  Catholicou  :  bechtre  fagus, 
a  leche  medicus,  riche  copiosus,  to  teche,  etc.  Levins  (Yorks, 
1570) :  ache,  sb.  and  vb.  (rhymes  to  spinache),  blache,  bletche,  rich, 
pich,  ditch,  itche.  Dunbar:  siche  'such,'  streiche  adj.  'stiff,'  teich 
vb.  Wars  of  Alexander  :  liche  '  a  body,'  reche  vb,  (reach).  Seche 
vb.,  siche  'such.'  Havelok  (N.E.  Midi.):  lich  'like,'  ich  'I,' 
swich  '  such.' 

The  forms  in  -einte,  etc. 

These  forms  of  the  p.p.  and  pret.  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
numerous,  widely  spread,  or  to  have  survived  much  beyond  the 
fifteenth  century.  I  have  noted  only  one,  adreinte,  in  Minot ; 
in  Brunne,  dreynt ;  in  Mire,  i-queynt ;  in  Chaucer,  queynt, 
dreynte,  and  bleynte  ;  in  St,  Juliana  (metrical),  adreynte.  Most 
of  my  examples  are  from  Kob.  of  Glos.,  who  has  adreint,  adreynt, 
aseint,  blenyte  (=  bleynte),  dreinte,  and  dreynt.  In  this  text 
occur  also  the  forms  adreincte,  aseincte,  and  bleincte.  The 
Leominster  MS.  (Harl.  2253)  has  dreynt,  seint  (sunk),  wreint, 
from  *wrenchen.     Gavin  Douglas  has  two  examples  in  his  poems, 
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driut  and  quent,  wliicli  are  perhaps  the  latest  examples.  These 
forms  could,  so  far  as  I  can  imagine,  only  arise  while  O.E.  c  was 
still  a  front-stop  consonant.  They  appear  only  before  t.  The 
process  must  have  been  as  follows :  front  stop  +  point-teeth  stop 
became  by  assimilation  double,  or  long  front  stop ;  the  preceding 
nasal  had  already  been  fronted,  probably  by  the  original  single 
front  stop.  This  heavy  combination  of  front  consonants  developed 
a  parasitic  vowel  after  the  e  which  went  before  it,  giving  ^bleiiicce, 
etc.  Such  a  form  as  this  might  either  become  *bleiuche  or,  by 
advancing  the  long-front  stop  to  a  point-teeth  stop,  bleiiite,  with 
subsequent  pointing  of  the  front  nasal.  As  the  ending  -te  was 
required  by  analogy,  for  the  termination  of  preterites  and  past 
participles,  these  latter  changes  were  those  which  occurred. 
Forms  like  adreynct  are  obviously  new  formations,  with  the 
vowel  combination  of  '  dreynte,'  and  the  consonantal  peculiarity 
of  forms  like  adrenk]?,  etc.  But  in  several  texts  the  combination 
-net  becomes  -ncKt  without  diphthongizing  the  preceding  vowels, 
giving  cwenchte,  etc.  ;  in  this  case  c  must  have  early  become 
a  blade  stop,  with  a  strong  glide  after  it,  without  fronting  the  n. 

M.E.  -ght,  etc.  =  O.E.  6t. 

Chaucer  has  twight,  pret.  of  twicchen,  streight  from  strecchen, 
prighte  from  *pricchen.  Kob.  of  Glos.,  schrigte  from  *schricchen, 
pijt  from  *picchen,  etc.  These  forms  are  apparently  due  to 
a  desire  to  avoid  the  combination  -it.  The  front  stop  is  opened, 
to  a  front  open  consonant  before  a  following  point-teeth  stop. 
It  is  possible  that  '  blight '  in  Mod.  Engl,  may  be  explained  in  this 
way.  We  are  quite  justified  in  assuming  an  U.E.  vb.,  *bliccan, 
*bleccan  ;  for  the  form  '  blichenyng  '  =  '  mildew,  blight '  occurs  in 
Palladius  on  Husbondrie,  while  blechest  and  bleche}>  occur  in 
Ayenbite  in  the  sense  of  '  to  hurt,  injure.' 

The  form  blectha  'vitiligo'  occurs  in  the  Corpus  Gloss.,  Sweet. 
O.E.T.,  1069,  p.  107,  and  Wright- Wulcker,  53.  28,  which  form, 
from  *bleccan,  is  analogous  to  O.E.  jic^a,  from  gictan.  Had  blectha 
survived  in  M.E.  we  should  have  got  blek]7e,  just  as  we  get  jykj^e 
in  Promptorium.  But  before  the  -t  suffix  O.E.  c  has  been  opened, 
as  in  pight,  pright,  etc.  This  explanation  seems  more  satisfactory 
than  the  negative  results  obtained  by  Murray  in  N.E.D.,  wlio, 
by  the  way,  ignores  the  Corpus  form,  though  he  doubtfully  quotes 
'  blichenyng  '  from  Palladius. 
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Pronunciidion  of  M.E.  ch,  cch,  etc. 

The  date  at  which  O.K.  c  acquired  its  present  sound  of  point- 
teeth  +  blade -point -open  consonant,  cannot  be  determined  with 
precision.  Most  German  scholars,  as  we  have  seen,  attribute  this 
pronunciation  to  c  already  in  the  O.E.  period,  and  reasons  against 
such  a  view  have  been  advanced  above.  For  Mr.  Sweet's  views 
on  the  question  see  H.E.S.,  pp.  193  and  291.  He  denies  the 
existence  of  the  sound  in  early  M.E.,  but  assumes  it  for  late 
M.E.,  his  earliest  example  of  the  spelling  -tch  being  stretche,  from 
Wicliffe.  For  a  long  time  I  practically  agreed  with  this  view, 
as  the  only  earlier  example  of  -tch  which  I  knew  was  from  Minot, 
who  has  wretche.  I  therefore  assumed  that  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  the  earliest  period  at  which  the  existence 
of  the  present  sound  could  be  proved.  I  have  now,  however, 
found  two  examples  of  tch  about  a  century  earlier.  Both  are 
from  E.  Midi,  texts;  Genesis  and  Exodus  {circ.  1250)  has  fetchden 
(line  2,889),  and  the  Bestiary  of  same  date  has  witches,  sb.  pi., 
542.  This  reading,  which  is  that  of  the  MS.,  is,  curiously  enough, 
relegated  to  a  footnote  by  Morris,  who  has  restored  wicches  in 
the  te.\t. 

Another  early  case  of  -tch  is  in  the  Metrical  Psalter  (before 
1300),  which  has  wretchednes,  Ps.  106,  verse  10. 

From  these  examples  it  would  perhaps  seem  that  we  ought 
to  admit  that  ch  had  practically  its  present  pronunciation,  at  least 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  Mr.  Sweet 
tells  me  that  he  attaches  no  importance  to  the  sporadic  early 
spellings  with  -tch  quoted  above,  so  that  the  question  is  still  an 
open  one.  I  record  the  facts,  and  leave  scholars  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions.  The  -tch  spellings  are  in  any  case  extremely 
rare,  and  the  Promptorium  is  the  earliest  text  in  which  they 
are  fairly  common.  Here  we  have  latchyn,  watche,  wetche,  etc. 
Dunbar  has  wretchis,  and  the  Complaint  of  Scotland  has  numerous 
spellings  of  the  kind. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  seclion  regarding 
the  dialectal  distribution  of  the  -ch  and  -k  forms,  it  follows  that 
Kluge's  remarks  (Grundriss,  p.  844)  to  the  effect  that  O.E.  c'j, 
and  by  implication  O.E.  c,  never  reached  the  assibilated  stage  of 
-dye  and  'tch  in  the  North  of  England,  require  some  modification. 
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O.E.  -c  was  fully  ultimately  assibilated  in  the  JSTortli  as  well 
as  in  the  South,  under  similar  conditions.  There  were  factors, 
however,  which  in  some  dialects  unfronted  O.E,  6  before  it  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  front  stop.  These  factors  most  certainly 
obtained  in  the  South,  so  that  there,  at  any  rate,  there  were  some 
c's  which  never  reached  the  assibilated  stage. 


11. 


O.E.  5. 

O.E.  5  represents  a  front  and  a  back  consonant.  The  front 
variety  we  shall  write  5.  O.E.  5  has  a  double  origin  ;  it  =  (1) 
Germanic  *j^  Indo-Germanic  *^'  or  "^'j;  (2)  Germanic  '^g,  Indo-Germ. 
*gh.  The  back  form  of  O.E.  5  =  Germanic  *^,  Indo-Germ.  *gh. 
Examples  of  the,  O.E.  5  =  Germ,  g  are  O.E.  50s,  O.H.G.  kans, 
Lat.  (h)anser,  Gk.  x'/"  \  cf.  also  0.  Bulg.  gasi,  etc.,  O.E.  jat, 
*  a  goat,'  Goth,  gaits,  Lat.  hsedus.  Examples  of  O.E,  %  =*j  are 
0,E,  jeoc,  Goth,  juk,  Lat.  jugum,  0.  Bulg.  igo,  O.E.  seonjg, 
Goth,  juggs,  Lat.  juvencus. 

0,E.  5  =  Germ,  "^g  represents  a  back  sound,  before  all  original 
back  vowels  and  their  mutations  ;  before  O.E.  ce  =  Germ,  a  before 
nasals  ;  and  before  the  consonants  I,  r,  and  n.  It  always  repre- 
sents the  front  sound  when  it  =  Germ,  *j;  and  when  =  ^g  before 
original  front  vowels,  and  all  O.E.  diphthongs  whatever  their 
origin,  and  the  mutations  of  these  ;  diphthongization  is  a  sure 
sign  that  the  5  which  immediately  precedes  it  is  a  front  5.  The 
geminated  5  nearly  always  =  Germ,  gj,  and  this  in  0  E.  is  always 
front.  There  are  only  a  few  words  (such  as  dojsa,  frogga,  etc) 
in  which  the  double  5  is  not  of  the  above  origin,  and  then  it 
represents  a  back  sound.  Medially  after  vowels,  and  after  I,  r,  5 
may  be  either  back  or  front,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  (See  on  above  questions  Sweet,  H.E.S.,  pp.  146-149; 
A.S,  Eeader,  xliii-xlvii  ;  Kluge,  Grundriss,  pp.  841-844;  Sievers, 
Angls.  Gr.,  §§  211-216.) 

Pronunciation  of  O.E.  j  and  5  and  cj. 

As  to  the  pronunciation  of  initial  g,  most  scholars  are  agreed 
that  it  was  that  of  au  open  voice  consonant,  back  or  front  according 
to  the  conditious  stated   above.     For  statement  of  this  view,  see 
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Brauuo,  Beitriige,  lid.  i,  p.  514,  note;  Ten  Brink,  Anglia,  Bil.  i, 
p.  515;  Sievers,  Anglia,  i,  p.  575;  Sievers,  O.E.  Gr.,  §§  211,  212; 
Paul,  P.B.B.,  i,  pp.  173-183;  Kluge,  Gmndriss,  p.  841  ;  Napier, 
Aoailomy,  February  22,  1890,  p.  123  ;  Wright,  Dialect  of  Windhill, 
§315;  Streitberg,  TJrgerm.  Gr.,  p.  120,  etc.,  etc.  Against  this 
forniidable  array  of  authorities,  however,  we  have  the  weighty 
opinion  of  Mr.  Sweet,  wlio  holds  directly  the  contrary  view  ;  see 
Proceedings  of  Phil.  Soc,  February,  1883;  H.E.S.,  pp.  145,  146; 
A.S.  Reader,  pp.  xlv,  xlvi.  Zupitza  also,  formerly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  initial  5  was  a  stop  (see  Vorrede,  p.  vii,  to  his  edition 
of  Cynewulf's  Elene,  1877),  but  I  learn  from  Professor  Napier  that 
he  afterwards  recanted  this  opinion.  Mr.  Sweet's  view  is  that 
O.E.  initial  j  was  a  back-voice  stop,  initial  j  a  front-voice  stop 
whether  it  =  Germ.  *^  or  Germ.  '^y.  As  we  are,  on  the  present 
occasion,  only  discussing  non-initial  j,  we  need  not  weigh  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  either  view  on  the  question  of  initial  j,  but 
may  merely  note  iu  passing  that  Mr.  Sweet  has  advanced  some 
grave  arguments  in  favour  of  his  view,  which  have  never  been  met 
or  even  pi'operly  discussed  by  the  other  pide,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  stop  theory.  Mr.  Sweet  admits,  however,  that  g  probably 
was  a  front  open  consonant  in  unstressed  syllables.  (A.S.  Reader, 
§  123,  p.  xlvi.) 

With  regard  to  non-initial  g,  opinion  seems  to  be  unanimous 
that  medially,  between  back  vowels,  e.g.  in  such  words  as  saja, 
laju,  maju,  etc.,  and  finally  after  back  vowels,  it  represents  the 
back  open  voice  consonant.  This  is  supposed  to  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  later  texts  g  iu  this  position  is  unvoiced,  and  becomes 
h  after  long  back  vowels,  and  after  I  and  r  (Sievers,  Augls.  Gr., 
§  214) :  jenoh,  beah,  stah,  bealh,  from  older  jenoj,  beaj,  staj, 
bealj,  and  the  same  applies  to  front  5  wlien,  through  syncope,  it  is 
brought  into  contact  with  a  voiceless  consonant :  stihst,  yrh^o,  for 
stisst,  yrj^o,  etc. 

J  readily  disappears  finally  as  a  consonant  after  front  vowels, 
and  becomes  -^,  and  even  iu  Epinal  we  find  grei,  bodei.  Also, 
before  original  syllabic  n,  5  disappears,  and  produces  wsen,  ren, 
from  wsejn,  rejn.  In  this  connection,  Sievers  (§  214.  3)  says  that 
snfel  for  sntejl  is  not  found  until  later  on,  but  I  have  found  snel 
in  Epinal  611  (O.E.T.),  or  folio  14,  line  9,  of  the  facsimile  edition. 
The  combination  wj  was  unquestionably  a  nasal  stop,  front  or  back 
as  the  case  might  be  (Sievers,  §  215). 
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Geminated  j  is  usually  written  c^  when  it  =  Germ,  gj,  and 
in  this  case  is  invariably  front,  and  a  stop  in  O.E.,  bycjan,  Goth, 
bugjan.  According  to  Kluge  (Gr.  844)  this  combination  ((^j) 
expressed  the  modern  assibilated  pronunciation  '  bald  nach  900  ' ; 
Sievers  does  not  fix  the  date  beyond  saying  that  the  O.E.  cj  was 
"  bereits  ziemlich  friihe  zu  palatalen  affricaten  .  .  .  geworden." 
The  chief  argument  for  this  assumption  seems  to  be  the  spelling 
micgern,  which,  however,  as  Sievers  admits,  is  "  erst  ziemlich 
spiit  belegt."  Professor  jS"apier  pointed  out  that  midiruan  occurs 
in  Lorica,  Gloss.  26,  and  it  thus  became  evident  that  micjern 
=  O.H.G.  raittigarni.  Hence  it  is  argued  that  since  c-^  here 
=  d-g  the  pronunciation  of  c-g  as  '  (/z  '  is  proved.  I  cannot  regard 
this  as  more  convincing  than  is  the  orceard,  etc.,  'proof  of  the 
assibilated  pronunciation  of  O.E.  c .  These  spellings  merely 
prove  that  t?5  and  eg  on  one  hand,  ^j  and  6  on  the  other,  were 
pronounced  alike,  but  there  is  no  reason  at  all  for  assuming  that 
that  common  pronunciation  was  tch,  or  dge;  to  my  mind  these 
spellings  rather  tend  to  confirm  the  view  that  c  and  cj  were 
front  stops. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  cases  where  geminated  j 
is  not  Germ.  *gj  are  rare.  In  frogga,  dogga,  etc.,  it  seems 
probable  that  there  was  a  back-stop  consonant.  The  combination 
-wj  seems  to  have  been  a  back  nasal  followed  by  a  back-stop 
consonant ;   it  is  often  written  -nc. 


Graphic  distinction  between  5,  5,   cj,   jj. 

The  Runic  inscriptions  distinguish  between  j  and  5.  The 
following  are  from  Victor's  "  Nordhumbrische  Runensteine."  The 
llune  for  j  (transcribed  g)  occurs  in  the  following  words : 
aetgad(r)e,  adv.,  Euthw.  ;  bigotten,  p.p.,  Ruthw. ;  btiga,  vb., 
Ruthw. ;  cyniburug,  Bewc.  ;  galgu,  sb.,  Ruthw. ;  gtstiga,  vb., 
Ruthw. ;  giwundad,  p.p.,  Ruthw. ;  God,  Ruthw.  ;  hnag,  1st  sing, 
pret.,  Ruthw.;  modig,  adj.,  Ruthw.;  sorgan,  dat.  pi.  sb.,  Ruthw. 
The  following  words  have  the  symbols  for  7;  (g) :  — 
Sigbecun,  sb.,  Bewc;  alegdun,  3rd  pi.  pret.,  Ruthw.;  bergi, 
sb.,  Thornh. ;  gered*,  3rd  sing,  pret.,  Ruthw.;  Gessus,  Jesus, 
Bewc;  gidrsefid,  p.p.,  Ruthw.;  gisliga,  inf.,  Ruthw.  ;  gistoddun, 
3rd  pi.  pret.,  Ruthw.  ;  Hilddigy]?,  Hartlepool ;  Igilsuip,  Thornh.  ; 
Limwserignae,  adj.,  Ruthw.;  Dsegiogaef,  Ruthw. 
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As  in  the  case  of  c,  c,  the  manuscripts  do  not  distinguish 
between  5  and  5  with  perfect  consistency,  so  that  often  the  sound 
has  to  be  inferred  from  the  kind  of  vowels  before  or  after  it, 
and  from  the  subsequent  history  of  tlie  word  in  the  later  language. 
In  West  Saxon  initial  3  and  5  are  very  generally  distinguished 
by  writing  an  e  after  the  latter.  In  late  texts  the  Z-  is  often 
dropped  altogether  before  ea  and  eo,  but  on  the  other  hand 
a  s  is  often  written  before  ea,  eo,  3ea^e  =  ea^e  ;  ^eornest  =  '  earnest,* 
etc  ,  in  late  Kentish.    (Sievers,  Angls.  Gr.,  §  212,  Anm.  2.) 

^ledially  after  I  and  r  5  is  frequently  written  «5 ;  byrij,  myrij^, 
fyligan,  etc.  ;  occasionally,  though  rarely,  u^  is  written  after 
r  and  I  for  j,  buruj  (Sievers,  Angls.  Gr.,  §  213,  Anm.). 

Medially  and  finally  j  is  occasionally  written  jA:  bojh,  huaj, 
sloj,  deajhian,  totogben,  etc.  (Sievers,  Angls.  Gr.,  §  214,  Anm.  5  ; 
Sweet,  Reader,  p.  xlvii,  §  128.) 

The  front  stop  is  usually  written  f  j  :  secj,  hrycj,  etc.  Medially 
this  combination  is  often  followed  by  e  or  i,  before  a  back  vowel : 
secjea,  secjium,  etc.     (Sievers,  Angls.  Gr.,  §  216.) 

The  back  stop  is  generally  written  jj,  frogja,  dojja,  etc., 
but  occasionally  also  c^a,  earwicga  (Sievers,  Angls.  Gr.,  §  216,  2). 
iJut  the  front  or  back  sound  is  revealed  by  that  of  the  following 
vowel,  or,  if  the  cj,  etc.,  is  final,  by  the  preceding  vowel  (Sweet, 
A.S.  Reader,  p.  xliv,  §  113). 

The  spelling  liiuiongpe  for  hinjonjse  in  Bede's  Death  Song  can 
only  be  explained  as  being  due  to  some  analogy,  perhaps  with 
eode,  unless  it  be  a  mistake  of  the  foreign  scribe.  (Sweet,  A.S. 
Reader,  pp.  176  and  224.) 


5,   C5,  etc.,  in  M.E. 

In  M.E.  texts  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  onwards,  back  and 
front  5  are  clearly  distinguished,  and  in  many  instances  the  stop 
is  also  distinguished  from  the  open  consonant.  The  front  stop  is 
usually  written  gg,  the  back  stop  g,  the  front  open  consonant  5, 
and  the  back  open  consonant  gh.  This  exactitude  is,  however, 
only  attained  by  degrees,  nor  do  all  MSS.,  even  of  a  fairly  late 
date,  show  unanimity  in  the  employment  of  the  symbols. 

For  an  elaborate  account  of  the  use  of  g  and  5  in  early  M.E. 
MSS.  see  Professor  Nupier's  letter  in  The  Acadtmy,  February  22, 
1890.      Out  of  the  twenty  ]\ISS.  here  examined  (all  of  the  twelfth 
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century)  nine  retain  the  O.E.  z  in  all  cases,  four  have  g  in  all 
cases  or  use  5  only  occasionally  without  any  fixed  rule,  seven 
use  both  g  and  5  to  distinguish  between  O.E.  5  and  5.  To  thia 
last  class  must  now  be  added  MS.  Cott.,  Vespas,  A.  22,  a  Kentish 
MS.  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Mr.  Napier 
mentions  this  text  as  one  of  those  which  he  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining.  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  it 
with  the  following  results  :  g  occurs  sixty  times  ;  in  the  majority  of 
these  cases  it  =  a  back  sound,  sometimes,  however,  a  stop,  some- 
times an  open  consonant ;  there  are,  however,  a  few  cases  in  which 
it  is  apparently  written  for  a  front  sound.  5  is  written  fifty  times, 
generally  for  a  front  open  consonant,  but  occasionally,  perhaps  by 
error,  for  a  back  consonant.  I  only  found  three  cases  of  g  doubled  ; 
in  two  of  these  it  =  O.E.  c-^,  in  the  other  it  =  a  back  open 
consonant — aggenne.     Z  does  not  occur  doubled. 

g  appears  initially  in  such  words  as  be-gan,  god,  gastes,  golde, 
gylt,  grate,  etc. ;' medially  in  fugel,  halege,  laglice,  nigon,  bugon, 
dagum,  halgode ;  after  n  in  anglene,  strange,  kingene,  king, 
fengon,  unglenges,  hungre.  Spellings  like  bigeteu,  gif,  gilt, 
nigon  are  probably  scribal  slips.  The  back  open  consonant  is 
several  times  written  ch,  as  heretoche  (O.E.  heretoja),  burch 
(O.E.  burs),  J^urch  (O.E.  \nvh),  and  doubtless  this  spelling 
implies  the  voiceless  sound. 

ch  and  h  are  both  written  for  the  front  open  voiceless  consonant, 
michti,  lichte,  mihti. 

J,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  in  jiaf,  jef,  jief,  -onjean,  ajen, 
forjiaf,  jearnunje  (the  second  5  here  is  doubtless  a  scribal  error), 
jife,  sb.,  twejen,  deije,  dege  (dat.  sing.),  upstije,  sej^,  sorije, 
etc.,  in  all  of  which  words  it  =  the  front  open  soand. 

1  represents  the  back  sound  in  dajen  (dat.  pi.),  oje]?,  laje, 
muje,  maji,  etc. 

In  the  Kentish  Gospels  (Hatton  MS.,  38),  as  Mr.  Napier  has 
pointed  out,  (see  letter  in  Academy  above  quoted),  g  and  g  are 
used  with  very  fair  regularity  for  back  stop  and  front  or  back 
open  sounds  respectively.  The  word  cage  =  '  eye,  as  Mr.  Napier 
says,  never  occurs  with  i  inserted  before  the  5.  This,  he  thinks, 
rather  tends  to  show  that  the  original  back  sound  (cf.  Goth,  augo) 
was  not  yet  fronted.  On  the  other  hand,  those  j,'s  which  were 
front  in  O.E.  often  have  ei,  ai  before  them,  as  in  saijde,  meijdcn, 
etc.  Tlie  MS.  E.  14.  52,  in  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge  (before 
1200),   and  MS.  of  Genesis  and  Exodus   in  Corpus  Christi   Coll. 
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Cambridge,  do  not  distiuguisli  between  stop  and  open,  back  and 
front  consonant,  but  write  g  tbroughout.  For  tbis  information 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Bradley,  wbo  asked  Professor  Skeat 
to  examine  tbe  MSS.  to  decide  tbe  question.  MS.  Laud,  471, 
Ke.ntisb  Sermons  (see  Morris,  O.E.  Misc.,  p.  21),  lias  g  for  back 
stop,  gg  for  front  stop,  gh,  tv,  for  back  open  consonant,  and  y  for 
front  open. 

But  of  all  tbe  ME.  MSS.  tbe  Ormulum  (Junius,  1)  is  tbe  most 
carefully  and  pbonctically  written,  and  Professor  Napier  has 
brougbt  to  light  some  important  facts  for  our  present  purpose. 
(See  "Notes  on  tbe  Orthography  of  the  Ormulum,"  Oxford,  1893, 
also  Academy,  1890,  p.  188.)  The  discovery  of  Mr.  Napier  was, 
that  Orm  uses  a  new  symbol,  xr,  a  kind  of  compromise  between 
the  English  and  the  Continental  j  and  g,  to  express  the  back 
stop  voice  consonant.  This  symbol  is  used  regularly  in  Orm's 
MS.  in  such  words  as  aodd,  bi-oiuneu,  e'O'-CT  inn-g-,  etc. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  Kiuge  (Gr.,  844)  states  on 
the  strength  of  Napier's  paper  that  Orm  had  a  special  symbol  for 
the  sound  in  seggen,  liggen,  etc.,  while  of  course  the  whole  point  is 
that  Orm  retains  the  ordinary  Continental  g  for  this  sound,  but  uses 
his  new  syn;bol  for  the  back  stop. 

For  the  front  open  voice  consonant  Orm  writes  j,  drijje, 
rejjn,  etc.,  and  for  the  back  open  sound  j/»,  lajhe,  halljhenn, 
ajhenn,  etc.  The  fact  that  iie  uses  this  symbol  in  the  word 
cjhe=:'eye,'  shows  that  the  original  back  sound  of  this  word  had 
not  yet  been  fronted,  and  confirms  Mr.  Napier's  suggestion  with 
regard  to  it  in  the  Kentish  Gospels. 

Prommciation  of  M.E.   g,   3. 

The  main  facts  of  pronunciation  are  clear  enough  and  are 
practically  contained  in  the  above  remarks,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
points  which  need  a  little  further  discussion.  O.E.  medial  and 
final  3  after  front  vowels  disappears  in  M.E.,  having  previously 
diphthongized  the  vowel,  e.g.  O.E.  ssesde,  M.E.  seide ;  mteje, 
M.E.  meie,  mei,  etc.  This  s  appears  in  the  Orm.  as  ZZ,  and  O.E. 
ce  before  it  as  « ;  na^slenn  'to  nail,'  cf.  O.E.  nsesl;  wa^sn,  O.E. 
wsejn  da33,  O.E.  dsej,  etc.  Tbe  question  is  how  soon  did  this  z  lose 
its  consonantal  quality  and  become  a  mere  vowel,  presumably  the 
high  front  wide  (f).  'i'he  answer  seems  to  be  that  Orm  had 
already  lost  the   consonantal  sound,  for  he   writes  for  O.N.  reisa, 
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reZT^senn,  where  presumably  -ezz  =  [i.  It  seems  therefore  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  combination  azz  =  ']l,  ']*■£,  or  even  perhaps 
XX.  The  Kentish  Homilies  (Vespas,  A.  22)  write  dsej,  dseiz,  and 
daei,  and  Lasamon  has  the  same  word  spelt  with  and  without  the  z, 
in  several  cases :  'dai,  deie,  dseje,  'daije,  etc. ;  tweije,  "tweie ;  seie, 
eie,  eize,  etc.  =  awe. 

A  Worcester  glossary  of  the  twelfth  century  has  already  nseilsex, 
novaculum  (cf .  also  remarks  on  O.E.  z).  St.  Juliana  (Prose  version, 
Dorset,  1200)  has  meiden,  dels,  etc.;  Cursor  Mundi  (Yorks,  1300) 
has  lies  and  lighes,  so  that  it  seems  clear  that  we  may  safely 
regard  Z,  or  sh,  etc.,  in  this  position  after  a  front  vowel  as  having 
ceased  to  be  a  consonant  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
perhaps  in  all  dialects. 

0  E.  J  between  back  vowels  had,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sound 
of  the  back  open  consonant,  and  in  the  M.E.  period  shows  evidence 
of  lip  modification  in  many  dialects,  being  written  often  -rcgh,  etc., 
and  at  last  only  tv.  O.E.  lagu,  M.E.  lawe,  etc.  This  is  a  very 
early  process,  for  in  the  Worcs.  Gloss,  we  find  elbowe  and 
heretowa  (Wright-AYiilcker,  536.  16  and  538.  20),  and  in  Kentish 
Sermons  (Laud  MS.,  471)  1200-50,  we  find  'we  mowe,'  but 
also  the  traditional  spelling  -gh  in  daghen  (dat.  pi.),  laghe,  'law,' 
etc.  In  Owle  and  Nightingale,  Dorset,  1240-50,  the  Jesus  MS. 
generally  spells  with  w,  the  Cotton  MS.  with  5  or  A  :  thus  Cott. 
morejening,  Jesus  morewening ;  Cott.  fuheles,  Jesus  foweles ; 
Cott  hazel,  Jesus  hawel ;  Cott.  hahe,  Jesus  hawe,  etc.  ;  but  there 
are  examples  of  Z  in  Jesus  and  of  w  in  Cotton.  In  most  thirteenth- 
century  MSS.  both  spellings  are  found.  Will,  of  Shoreham 
rhymes  both  iiaze  and  inaze,  to  lawe.  In  Orm,  however,  this 
sound  appears  to  be  always  written  zh.  In  some  cases,  however, 
this  z  is  stopped,  e.g.,  Catholicon,  fagynge,  blandica,  to  fage, 
O.E.  fasenian.  In  those  dialects  where  final  z  was  unvoiced,  the 
/(  thus  produced  shares  the  fate  of  primitive  h.  Fiual  h  was 
also  very  early  lip-modified,  and  then  changed  to  a  pure  lip-teeth 
voiceless  consonant,  so  that  we  get  throf  =  O.E.  Jjurh,  already 
in  Will,  of  Shoreham.  The  word-lists  which  follow,  will  illustrate 
the  development  of  the  whole  process,  and  its  spread  in  the  various 
dialects.  In  the  modern  dialects  these  O.E.  ?;'s  appear  as  back 
open  voiceless  consonants,  as  lip-teeth  voiceless  (i.e.  /),  as  lip-open 
voice  consonants  with  back  modification  (i.e.  w),  or  are  often  lost 
altogether,  as  in  Standard  English,  where  sucli  a  word  as  '  plough ' 
has    a    pure    diphthuiig    finally    in    tlie    pronunciatioa    of     most 
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educated  speakers.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  formnlate  any 
rule  for  the  development  of  O.E.  medial  and  final  z  in  M.E.  and 
Mod.  Engl.,  as  all  possible  forms  of  it  are  often  found  in  the  same 
texts  and  dialects. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  date  O.E.  cj  developed  from 
the  front  stop  into  the  assibilated  sound.  The  earliest  example 
I  have  found  of  the  introduction  oi  a  d  occurs  in  Robt.  of  Brunne, 
1337,  who  has  '  sedgeing '  =  saying.  The  next  examples  are 
a  century  later  in  Promptorium,  1440,  where  the  spellings  wedge, 
vb.,  alongside  of  wegge,  sb. ;  hedge  sb.,  hedgyn  vb.,  are  found; 
and  the  spellings  coksedge,  coksedgys,  occur  in  a  Norfolk  will 
of  1467.  But  the  usual  spelling  in  all  of  these  texts  is  certainly 
-ffffe,  and  this  spelling  seems  to  have  continued,  even  in  English 
words,  far  into  the  sixteenth  century  (see  article  "Bridge"  in 
New  Engl.  Diet.). 

On  the  whole,  both  from  the  evidence  of  spelling,  and  from 
the  fact  that  words  of  the  rig  and  brig  type  have  a  rather  different 
distribution  in  the  Mod.  dialects  from  those  of  the  flick,  dick  type, 
it  is  possible  that  c  and  eg  were  not  developed  quite  on  the  same 
lines,  and  that  the  complete  assibilation  of  the  latter  took  place 
rather  later  than  that  of  the  former. 


Distribufion  of  fronted  and  tmf ranted  c^  in  M.E. 

This  is  a  much  more  difficult  question  than  the  distribution 
of  6  and  c,  M.E.  ch  and  k.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the 
early  texts  whether  in  any  given  word  -(/(/,  or  ff  and  c,  represent 
the  back  or  the  front  stop.  All  texts,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ormulum,  write  ffg,  alike  in  words  like  brigge  and  words 
like  frogge,  so  that  although  there  is  no  doubt  in  Southern  texts 
that  (/ff  in  the  former  of  these  is  front  and  in  the  latter  back, 
in  Midland  and  Northern  texts  there  is  generally  no  means  of 
ascertaining  with  certainty  whether,  at  a  given  date,  a  given 
dialect  pronounced  '  brig '  (as  in  Modern  Scotch),  or  '  bridge.'  As 
we  have  seen,  the  spellings  with  d  are  scarce  and  late. 

Almost  the  only  way  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  a  word  (of 
English  origin)  in  M.E.  was  pronounced  with  a  back  stop,  would 
be  to  find  it  rhyming  with  such  a  word  as  the  Scandinavian 
*  leg.'  Such  rhymes,  unfortunately,  are  rare.  I  am  indebted  to 
Miss   Kempe,  of  Lady  Margaret's    Hall,   Oxford,   for  calling  my 
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attention,  however,  to  a  rhyme  of  this  kind  in  MS.  Laud,  595, 
upon  which  she  is  working.  In  this  MS.,  on  fol.  227,  verso,  occur 
the  lines  — 

"  He  bade  hem  take  him  by  the  leggis 
And  thro  we  him  over  into  the  seggis  "  ; 

and  this  couplet  is  frequently  repeated.  On  fol.  212  of  the  same 
MS.  the  words  figge  and  brigge  are  rhymed  together.  The  hand- 
writing is  in  a  scribal  hand,  apparently  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  dialect  is  evidently  West  Midland. 
There  can,  presumably,  be  no  kind  of  doubt  as  to  the  pronunciation 
of  brigge  and  seggis  in  the  above  case,  namely,  that  the  gg  in 
both  instances  n presents  a  back  stop. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  work  to  examine 
rhymes  in  M.E.  for  light  on  this  class  of  words,  for  not  only  are 
such  rhymes  few  and  far  between,  but  also  we  constantly  find 
that  both  of  the  rhyming  words  are  of  the  same  class.  Thus, 
such  rhymes  as  rugge  —  brugge  (Lajamon,  vol.  ii,  p.  457, 
lines  18  and  19,  both  MSS.)  are  absolutely  valueless,  since  they 
reveal  nothing  of  the  pronunciation  of  gg  in  these  two  words. 
It  seems  probable  tliat  they  had  the  front-stop  sound,  and  that 
is  all  that  can  be  said.  Again,  it  is  not  altogether  safe  to  trust 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Mod.  Dial.,  and  infer  that  because  we  find 
brig  or  seg  in  any  district  at  the  present  time,  therefore  a  similar 
pronunciation  of  these  words  obtained  in  that  province  in  M.E. 
Seg,  for  instance,  occurs  in  Gloucestershire  at  the  present  day, 
but  seems  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  O.E.  -eg  words  which  has 
the  -g  form.  Now,  are  we  to  regard  this  word  in  Glos.  as  a  last 
survivor  of  a  primitive  state  of  things,  or  as  a  modern  importation 
from  some  other  dialect,  such  as  that  of  Hereford,  Worcestershire, 
or  Warwickshire  ? 

The  Promptorium,  as  we  have  seen,  has  wedge  and  hedge  ; 
but  do  we  assume  therefrom  a  -dge  pronunciation  for  the  words 
spelt  rygge,  segge,  brigge,  etc.,  in  the  same  work?  We  are  met 
with  the  difficulty  that  in  Norfolk  at  the  present  day  they  say 
rig,  seg;  brig,  etc.  Modern  English  dialects  have  many  interesting 
qualities,  and  not  a  little  is  assuredly  to  be  learned  from  them, 
but  their  study  must  always  be  in  a  way  unsatisfactory  from  the 
necessary  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  whether  this  or  that 
peculiarity  is  really  indigenous  to  this  or  that  dialect  in  which 
we  happen  to  find  it.      The  speech  of  rustics  seems  to  be  as  fluid 
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and  variable  as  that  of  savages.  When  once  a  form  of  language 
has  become  the  mere  jargon  of  peasants,  there  ceases  to  be  any 
standard  of  correctness,  any  adherence  to  type.  Tlius  it  probably 
happens  that  a  -k,  or  -ch,  a  -y,  or  -dffe  form  is  often  abandoned  or 
a^lopted  by  a  village  community  through  such  a  simple  accident 
as  that  of  the  squire's  coachman,  or  my  lady's  femme  de  chambre, 
coming  from  some  distant  shire.  Tliis  is  what  may  and  does 
happen,  and  it  docs  not  lighten  the  labours  of  the  '  dialectologist.' 
Professor  Wright  gave  me  an  interesting  case  which  practically 
happened  under  his  own  observation,  in  which  a  totally  strange 
form  was  introduced  into  the  Windhill  dialect,  and  became  the 
current  form,  entirely  through  the  arrival  in  the  village  of  a  certain 
family  who  came  from  another  district.  The  new  form  thus 
started  gained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  dialect  in  a  single 
generation.  And  so  with  regard  to  the  -ff  forms,  although  I  have 
added  special  lists  showing  their  distribution  in  the  Modern 
Dial.,  I  cannot  feel  absolutely  sure  that  anything  very  important 
is  thereby  established.  Are  we  in  the  presence  of  a  primitive  and 
very  widespread  phenomenon,  or  have  we  merely  a  most  prodigious 
mixing  up  of  dialect  characters  ? 

Personally,  I  incline  to  the  former  view,  and  believe  of  the  -ff,  as 
of  the  -7c  forms,  that  they  are  not  originally  a  Northern  characteristic, 
but  that  they  existed  side  by  side  with  the  fronted  forms,  being  later 
on  eliminated  in  the  South  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  a  glance  at  the  list  showing  the  present  distribution  of  these 
forms  will  show  that  Kluge's  statement  (Grundriss,  p.  844),  "  Die 
formen  mit  cf  (meaning  rig,  seg,  etc.)  reichen  siidlich  bis  Lincoln- 
shire," will  require  very  considerable  modification.  In  fact,  the 
remarks  above  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  fronting  of  O.E.  c  in 
the  ]S"orth,  apply  also  to  O.E.  cz. 


III. 
H  m  O.i:. 

O.E.  h  represents  Germ,  k  or  x;  Wg-  */t.  O.E.  heafod;  Goth, 
haubi);  ;  O.H.G.  houpit  ;  Lat.  caput,  etc.  O.E.  eaht  ;  Goth, 
ahtan  ;  Lat.  octo  ;  etc. 

M  occurs  in  O.E.  initially  before  all  vowels,  before  the  consonants 
w,  I,  r,  n ;  it  also  occurs  medially  and  finally. 
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Pronimciation  of  h  m  O.E. 

Initially,  before  vowels,  A  was  a  mere  breath  glide  in  O.E. 
(Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §  497  ;  Sievers,  A.S.  Gr.,  §  217).  Before  /,  «,  r,  xv, 
it  probably  in  the  oldest  English  period  preserved  an  independent 
sound,  whether  as  mere  breath  or  as  a  weak  open  consonant.  This 
stage  is  proved  by  such  a  metathesis  as  hors  for  hros  (Sweet, 
H.E.S.,  §  501).  Later  on,  in  this  position  h,  probably  ceased  to 
have  an  independent  sound,  and  merely  unvoiced  the  following 
I,  r,  etc.  (Sievers,  A.S.  Gr.,  §  217  ;  Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §  501).  Medial 
h,  between  vowels,  was  mere  breath,  and  in  later  texts  is  dropped 
altogether,  though  still  preserved  in  Epinal  in  suehoras,  "W.S. 
sweoras,  'fathers-in-law,'  etc.  (H.E.S.,  §  498).  .fl" was  originally, 
imdoubtedly  a  back  open  consonant  when  doubled,  and  before  s,f,f; 
in  the  combination  ht  it  must  have  had  the  sound  of  a  front  open 
consonant  in  later  W.S.,  for  it  fronts  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in 
nicht,  cnicht. 

In  Epinal  h  is  written  c,  ch,  hch  when  it  =  an  open  consonant, 
whether  back  or  front ;  for  -ht  Epinal  generally  has  ct.  (For  above 
statement,  with  the  exception  of  remarks  on  h  before  s,  /,  \,  see 
H.E.S.,  §  502.) 

When  h  stands  by  the  apocopation  of  a  vowel,  before  an  open 
consonant,  it  is  dropped  in  the  Anglian  dialects,  but  preserved  in 
W.S.  and  Ivt.  ;  AV.S.,  siehst,  siehjj,  niehst,  but  in  the  Mercian 
Psalter,  gesis,  gesi']?,  nest  (Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §  504.) 

The  combination  hs  is  frequently  written  x,  (1)  whether  it  be 
already  Germ.,  as  oxa,  Goth,  auhsa ;  or  (2)  whether  it  arises  in 
O.E.  itself,  as  siehst,  written  commonly  syxt,  etc.  (Sievers,  A.S.  Gr., 
§  221,  Anm.  3  and  4).  Sievers  believes  that  the  pronunciation  of 
this  Liter  x  was  that  of  back  open  consonant  +  s. 

The  evidence  against  such  a  view  appears  to  me  overwhelming. 
I  believe  that  the  combination  hs  was  pronounced  Jcs,  Avhatever  its 
origin,  from  a  very  early  period,  i.e.,  that  the  back  open  consonant 
became  a  back  stop  before  a  following  open  consonant. 

The  spelling  with  x  seems  to  prove  this,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
that  x  was  ever  pronounced  otherwise  than  ks.  No  one  doubts, 
presumably,  that  in  axian,  where  it  =  ks,  by  methesis  from  *-sk, 
tlie  X  was  pronounced  ks  (see  also  Kluge,  Grundr.,  p.  850).  Now 
this  word  is  sometimes  written  ahsian,  ahxian,  which  shows  that 
hs  could  be  used  to  represent  the  sound  of  ks ;  when,  therefore,  we 
Hud  *hs  and   *ks  both   written   alike,   whether   as  hs  or  x,  it  is 
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snroly  roasonablc  to  coiicliule  lliat  thoy  wore  proTionnccd  alike. 
That  common  pronuneiation  must  have  been  kn,  and  not  open 
consonant  +  'f,  for  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  axian 
X  ever  could  have  been  thus  prcuiounced.  h  -\-  f  and  \  =  h  will 
be  discussed  later  on.  Sweet  thinks  that  O.E.  x,  whether  =  Germ. 
*hs  or  hs,  was  pronounced  -hs.     (A.kS.  Reader,  §  159.) 

H  in  M.E. 

(See  Sweet,  H.E.S.,  §§  720-727  ;  Kluge,  Grundr.,  pp.  847-50.) 

Mr.  Sweet  shortly  sums  up  the  matter  of  uninitial  h  in  M.E. 
by  saying  that  O.E.  h  was  split  into  two  sounds  ;  the  back  and  the 
front  open  breath  consonants,  the  former  of  which  was  rounded 
(or  lip-modified)  in  M.E.  Tliis  class  has  already  been  mentioned 
above  as  sharing  the  fortunes  of  O.E.  unvoiced  3.  Fronted  h  in 
most  dialects  seems  to  have  been  voiced  at  an  early  period,  and 
opened  to  a  front  vowel.  The  O.E.  combination  -ht  appears  in 
Early  M.E.  texts  as  -eld,  ht,  it.  Thus  Vespas,  A.  22,  has  -clit 
in  dochtren,  michte,  echt  ('possessions'),  M  in  almihtis.  The 
Laud  MS.  of  the  Kentish  Sermons  writes  -cM,  licht,  bricht,  etc. 
Lasamon  has  dohter  (both  MSS.) ;  douter,  doster,  dochter,  and 
docter  in  MS.  Caligr.  A,  ix.  ;  brofte,  brohte,  in  MS.  Otho,  cxiii ; 
briht  in  both  MSS.  Orm  has  ht,  hlit,  lihht,  wahht,  etc.  Libeaus 
Desconus  (middle  of  fourteenth  century)  has  -zt,  kni^t,  sost, 
wist,  etc.  In  Piers  Plowman  we  generally  find  -zt,  but 
occasionally  also  -ght.  Genesis  and  Exodus  have  -ct  and  gt, 
Bestiary  gt;  but  the  later  East  Midland  texts,  English  Guilds,  E,.  of 
Brunne,  Promptorium,  and  Bokenham  on  the  whole  prefer  -ght, 
but  occasionally  write  -cht,  etc.  The  Yorkshire  texts  all  seem 
to  prefer  -ght,  and  the  Scotch  texts,  which  of  course  are  later, 
generally  write  -cht.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  at  what  date  the 
back  consonant  in  this  combination  was  dropped.  In  Scotland 
and  tlie  extreme  North  of  England  it  still  survives.  In  the  South, 
however,  and  in  the  standard  language  it  seems  to  have  disappeared 
fairly  early.  Sweet  (H.E.S.,  §§  889-895)  gives  the  somewhat 
contradictory  statements  of  English  writers  on  pronunciation  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  but  does  not  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  period  at  which  -gh  ceased  to  be  pronounced. 
He  says,  however  (§  727),  that  the  fact  that  Lajamon  sometimes 
writes  almiten,  broute,  "  can  hardly  indicate  an  actual  loss  of  the 
consonants  themselves,  but  is  rather  a  part  of  the  general  looseness 
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in  the  writing  of  h,  and  also  of  that  unwillingness  to  use  it 
in  a  strong  consonantal  value  which  afterwards  leads  to  the  general 
use  of  ^A." 

If  z  or  h  were  only  left  out  in  places  where  one  would  expect 
to  find  it,  as  in  the  cases  quoted  by  Mr.  Sweet,  it  might  be 
possible  to  say  that  the  symbol  was  left  out  through  carelessness, 
though  the  sound  was  still  retained,  although  this  does  not  seem 
very  probable  in  this  case,  as  the  omission  is  fairly  frequent,  from 
a  very  early  date.  But  when  we  find  that  z  is  also  occasionally 
introduced  before  t  in  words  where  it  does  not  belong,  then 
I  think  we  must  conclude  that  in  the  dialect,  and  at  the  period 
in  which  this  occurs,  the  O.E.  combination  -}d  had  ceased  to 
be  pronounced  even  when  written  according  to  tradition,  and 
that  most  certainly  it  was  not  pronounced  in  words  where  it 
had  never  existed.  Besides  the  cases  in  Lazamon,  already  quoted, 
I  have  found  the  following  of  h,  gh,  etc.,  omitted  :  Hali 
Meidenhed  (122J),  nawt  =  O.E.  nawilit ;  Will,  of  Shoreham 
(1315),  wyth-thoute,  which  rhymes  to  nou7;te  (but  Conrath 
reads  wi]?  thoute  =  ' thought,'  here);  Will,  of  Palerne  (1350), 
brit,  rit  (and  rist).  In  Songs  and  Carols  (1400)  occur  dowter, 
nyte,  and  bryte.  Ten  Brink  (Chaucer's  Sprache,  2*^  Aufl., 
Kluge,  1899),  §  121,  Anm.,  p.  83,  refers  to  the  Six-text  edition, 
473/2335,  where  plit  =  '  plight '  rhymes  with  appetit.  I  am  unable 
to  find  this  passage  in  Mr.  Skeat's  six-volume  edition  of  Chaucer. 
A  striking  example  of  an  intrusive  Z  occurs  in  Will,  of  Shoreham, 
p.  6  (Percy  Soc,  1849),  where  foste  is  written  for  fote,  and  in 
St.  Editha  (1400)  out  is  spelt  owT^t  twice.  In  spite  of  the 
ambiguous  statements  of  Salesbury  and  his  contemporaries,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  all  trace  of  the  h  had  disappeared  in 
the  time  of  Surrey  and  Wyat,  who  constantly  write  delight, 
spight,  spright.  etc.  (I  gave  a  complete  list  of  these  spellings 
in  Notes  and  Queries,  Feb.  27,  1897.)  For  a  list  of  spellings 
like  bight,  quight,  etc.,  in  Spenser,  see  Ellis,  E.E.P.,  pt.  iii, 
p.  863.  For  an  account  of  Tusser's  spellings  (waight  =  '  wait,'  etc.) 
see  Payne  and  Heritage's  edition  of  the  "Five  Hundred  Pointes," 
E.D.S.,  1878. 
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IV. 

WORD  -  LISTS. 
M.E.  AA''oED-LrsTs. 

The  following  M.E.  word-lists  are  all  from  texts  whiich  have  been 
edited,  althou2;li  in  some  instances  I  have  talcen  my  forms  from 
the  MS.  itself.  To  save  space,  I  have  refrained  from  giving 
references  in  the  case  of  those  texts  for  which  more  or  less  copious 
glossaries  exist,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  glossary  itself 
to  verify  a  form.  But  I  have  in  such  cases  generally  mentioned 
the  MS.  from  which  the  form  comes,  if  the  glossary  from  which 
it  is  taken  is  based  upon  several  versions.  In  the  case  of  those 
word-lists  which  are  taken  from  the  body  of  a  printed  text,  or 
from  a  MS.  for  which  no  glossary  exists,  I  have  referred  to  the 
page,  chapter,  or  line  of  the  printed  edition  as  was  most  convenient. 
Most  of  the  references  explain  themselves,  but  it  is  perhaps  as 
well  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  Lagamon,  words  without  any  mark 
occur  in  MS.  Cott.  Calix.,  A.  ix  ;  those  which  have  *  in  front  of  them 
occur  in  both  MSS. ;  those  in  brackets,  only  in  MS.  Otho,  c.  xiii. 
The  order  of  the  word-lists,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
list  of  texts,  as  will  be  seen,  is  chronological  so  far  as  possible 
within  each  dialect  or  group  of  dialects.  The  geographical  order 
is  from  North  to  South  and  from  West  to  East.  The  Northern 
(Eng.)  texts  are  all  from  Yorkshire.  The  Midland  section  begins 
with  jSTorth-west  Midland,  and  works,  as  far  as  possible,  straight 
actross  to  East  Midland,  then  goes  back  to  Mid-West  Midland, 
and  straight  across  again  to  the  East  Midland,  and  so  on.  This 
plan  seemed  to  me  the  simplest  after  careful  consideration,  and, 
after  all,  any  system  of  arrangement  which  is  consistent,  will  fulfil 
its  purpose  of  giving  a  pictui'e  of  the  organic  interrelations  of  the 
dialects. 

The  Modern  Dialect  Word-lists. 

In  the  word-lists  of  the  Modern  English  Dialects  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  every  form  in  each  dialect  that  is  interesting 
or  'irregular'  among  the  different  classes.  The  system  of 
classification  of  the  forms  themselves  is  in  one  sense  not  a  perfect 
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one,  but  I  liave  adopted  it  to  save  space,  and  too  numerous 
subdivisions.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  have  often  grouped 
together  words  which  originally  belonged  to  different  categories, 
but  which  in  the  Modern  language  have  been  levelled  under 
one  group.  Thus,  taking  the  dialects  as  they  are,  I  have,  for 
example,  put  into  one  class  all  words  with  final  or  medial  k, 
which  includes:  (1)  words  which  have  c  in  O.E.  and  which  we 
should  expect  to  have  the  back  stop  now ;  (2)  which  have  c  in 
O.E.  and  which  we  should  expect  to  have  -ch,  but  which  have  -Ic 
in  this  or  that  dialect.  The  M.E.  forms  are  grouped  on  the 
same  principle. 

Some  of  the  lists  may  not  be  thought  copious  enough,  others 
are  perhaps  too  full.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  forms  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  they  occur  in  one  list  and  not  in  another, 
that  they  therefore  do  not  exist  in  that  dialect,  but  in  the  case 
of  'irregular'  words  like  lig,  brig,  flick,  and  so  on,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  mention  them  in  each  dialect  where  they  exist ; 
therefore,  if  such  a  word  is  not  found  in  a  word-list  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  does  not  occur  in  that  dialect.  At  the  same  time, 
though  great  pains  have  been  taken  in  this  matter,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  pretend  that  no  word  of  importance  has  been 
overlooked.  In  dealing  with  so  large  a  body  of  material  it  is 
inevitable  that  one  man  should  make  an  occasional  slip.  In 
making  the  lists  which  show  the  distribution  through  the  modern 
dialects  of  upwards  of  sixty  words  I  have,  in  those  cases 
where  it  was  possible,  checked  my  results  by  Professor  Wright's 
Dictionary. 
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^Non- initial  k,  c,  cJc  in  M.E. 


vb. 


Barbour. 

Abak,  '  backwards.' 

Brak,  '  broke.' 

Crvkkis.  '  creeks.' 

Dik,  '  a  trench.' 

Ee,  '  eke'  (conj.). 

Ic,  Ik,  and  I=''I.' 

Sekir,  '  sure.' 

Sek 

Seik 

Seik.' 

Sik,  'such.' 

Slak,  '  a  hollow  place.' 

Slyk,  '  slime.' 

Spek,  '  speech.' 

Spek,  vb. 

Stakkar,  vb.,  'stagger.' 

Stekand. 

Strak,  '  straight.' 

Strekvt,  '  stricken.' 

Strekit,  '  stretched.' 

Strikand,  '  striking.' 

Swak,  '  a  blow.' 

Sykes,  '  trenches.' 

Takyn,  '  a  token.' 

Thik,  adj. 

Thak,  sb. 

Eeik,  '  reek.' 

Eeik,  'to  reach.' 

Rec,  '  I  reck.' 

Saik,  '  sake.' 

Oulk  =  owk,  '  week.' 

Pikkis,  '  pickaxes.' 

Pik,  '  pitch.' 

Lik,  vb.,  'please.' 
Lik,  '  likely.' 
Luk,  vb. 
Meckle  \ 
Mekill  ) 
Ik,  '  also.' 

Vikkid,  '  poor,  sorry.' 
"Wouk,  '  kept  watch.' 
Kinrik,  'kingdom.' 

Dunbar,  E.  Lothian,  14G0-1520. 

Beswik,  vb.,  '  deceive.' 
Beseik,  vb. 


Blek,  '  blocking.' 
Breik,  '  breeches.' 
Clek,  sb.,  '  hatch.' 
Cleik,  vb.,  '  seize.' 
Kinryk. 

Leik,  '  dead  body.' 
Reke,  vb. 
Sic,  '  such.' 
Seik,  '  to  seek.' 
Sraowk,  sb. 
Skryke,  vb. 
juke,  'itching.' 

Gav.  Douglas,  1475-1522. 

Beik,  '  a  beak.' 

Beseik,  vb. 

Bike,  '  a  hive.' 

Brak,  adj.,  'salt.' 

Brakill,  '  unsettled,  brittle.' 

Clukis,  '  claws,  clutches.' 

Elbok,  '  elbow.' 

Elyke,  '  alike  '  (  =  3elic  with  3-  lost). 

Faik,  'to  grasp '  \  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

Fakand,      part.,         ^.ith  >  fetch  -  ? 

'  grasping  ; 

Nokkis,  'notches.' 
Pick,  sb.,  'pitch.' 
Preik.  vb.,  '  gallop.' 
Rakkis,  '  (he)  recks.' 
Rakles,  '  reckless.' 
Reik,  sb.,  '  smoke.' 
Rekand,  part.  pres. 
Reik,  vb.,  '  reach.' 
Rekand,  '  stretching.' 

i""^/^lsb., 'shriek.' 
Scrike  ) 

Siclik,  '  such.' 

Slekit,  adj. 

Slike,  '  mud,  slime.' 

Snak,  sb.,  'snatch,  short  time.' 

Stakkir,  vb. 

Swyk,  vb.,  '  assuage.' 

Thekyt  ) 

Thykyt  )  P-?' 

"Wreikis,  1  pres.  pi. 


■  thatched.' 


Compl.  of  Scotl,  1549. 

Acquorns,  'acorus.' 
Baik,  vb. 
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Bekkis,  'bows,  cmtsies.' 

Blac,  adj. 

Dikes,  'dikes.' 

Eeik,  '  sraoke.' 

Seik,  vb. 

Smeuk. 

Thak,  sb. 

Quyk,  adj. 


Metrical  Pudter,  Yorks.,  before  1300. 

Bi-sekiug,  38.  13,  passim. 

Dyke,  sb.,  7.  16. 

(he)  Ekes,  40.  9. 

Griking,    45.    6   and   77.   34    (at  the 

latter     place     MS.     Egeitou     has 

grigiug) . 
to  J^ain  Like,  48.  21. 
Mikel,  34.  18. 
Mikel-hede,  58. 
Pricked,  p.p.,  31.  4. 
Eeke,  sb.,  36.  20. 
for  to  Reek,  109.  4.      ' 

Ike  =  ? 

"  Till  aghe-fulle  and  ai  ike 
At  kinges  of  erthe  ]iat  rike." 

75.  12. 
140.  2. 
44.  7. 


Rekles,  '  incense 

Eike,  '  kingdom, 

Jion  Sekes,  7.  5. 

Sekand.  9.  10. 

Seked,  p.p.,  16. 

Soth-like,  2G.  10. 

Slike,  'such,'  84.  8. 

Stiked,  3rd  pi.  pret.,  37.  3. 

Wiccand,    'witching,   charming,'  MS. 

Egerton,  other  MSS.  '  wicchand.' 
Wreker,  'avenger,'  8.  3. 


Cursor  Mundi,  Forks.,  1300. 

Beseke 

Freck,  '  a  man.' 

Ilik,  iidv. 

Licara ,  '  corpse.' 

Mak,  '  a  mate.' 

Mikel  1 

Mikil    I 

Pik,  sb.,  'pitch.' 

Reck,  vb.,  '  care.' 

Prick,  sb. 

Prik  (Fairf.). 

Rik,  adj. 

Sek,  vb.,  '  seek.' 

Spek,  sb.  (also  Speche). 

Spek,  vb.,  and  Spech. 


jlfinot,  Forks.,  1333-52. 

Dik,  '  bank.' 
Kynrik. 
Priked,  p.p. 

Frk.  of  Consc,  Forks.,  before  1349. 

Breke,  vb. 

Buk,  '  a  buck.' 

Cloke,  'a  claw.' 

Eke     I    ,      .. 

Heke  r^^-'    increase. 

Fickle,  adj. 

Layk,  'to  play.' 

Like,  '  to  please.' 

Loke,  vb. 

Mikel,  adj. 

Nek,  sb. 

Prike,  vb. 

Pyk,  sb. 

Reke,  sb.,  '  smoke.' 

Eeke,  '  care.' 

Sake,  '  fault.' 

Siker,  adj. 

Skrike,  vb. 

Slake,  vb.,  '  quench,  mitigate. 

Slekinh^-  '  *°  ^l^'^^-' 
Snuke,  '  to  suck.' 
Strykly,  adv.,  '  direct. 
Wayk,  adj.,  '  weak." 
Wyk,  'horrid,'  'bad.' 

^(V  Gatv.,  North.,  1366. 

Eke,  '  else.' 

Fyked,  'shrank,'  '  was  troubled.' 

Layk,  'sport.' 

Layke,  \h. 

Eak,  sb.,  '  vapour.' 

Totiml.  Ml/St.,  Forks.,  1460. 

Cleke,  vb.,  '  seize.' 
Pik,  '  pitch.' 
Shryke,  '  to  shriek.' 
Twyk,  '  to  twitch.' 

JFrt.-Wlkr.,   .wiii.   Northern,    Early 
Fifteenth  Century. 

Hekylle. 

Mawke,  'maggot.' 

Moke,  '  moth.' 

Syke,  'gutter.' 

Thekare. 

Flyk  (of  bacon). 

Reke,  '  fumes.' 
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Wars  of  Alex.,  Yorks.,  Late  Fifteenth 
Century. 

Akis.  pros,  siiis^.,  '  (it)  aches.' 
Beseke,  D.  aud  A. 
Bescclic.  D.  and  A. 
Cleke,  vb.,  '  clutch. 
Breke,  '  breeks.' 

Freke,  '  a  mau.' 

Kokel,  '  shaky,  uustcadfast.' 

Laike,  sb.,  '  sport,'  etc. 

Leke,  sb.,  '  leek.' 

Licken,  vb. 

Mekill,  '  fjreat.' 

I'ik,  sb. 

Eeke,  '  smoke.' 

Eekils,  'odour.' 

Sike  ) ,       ,   , 

Slikel   ™^'^- 

Strekis,  '  it  stretches.' 

Seke,  vb. 

Skrike,  sb. 

Schrikis,  pres.  pi.  vb. 

"VVreke,  vb.,  wreak. 


Catholicon,  Yorks.,  1483. 

a  Theker,  'tector.' 

Thakke      ^ 

Thake  (A)  I 

Ake,  quercus. 

to  Ake. 

a  Bakbone. 

a  Bek,  '  torrens.' 

Blak,  adj. 

to  Breke,  '  frangare.' 

to  Dike. 

to    Eke,    ubi    '  to    helpe,'    (note,    cf . 

Jetch  Palsgrave). 
a  Flyke  of  bacon. 
Wicked,  Austerus. 
a  "Wyke,  of  ye  eghe  ("NVhyte,  4). 
a  Leke,  '  porrum.' 
Mikill,  adj. 
a  Wake,  '  vigilia.' 
a  Nyke,  '  a  nick,  notch.' 
Pikke 
Pike  (A) 
to  Pryke,  'pungere.' 


■  culmus.' 


'  pix,  bitumen.' 


a  Pryk. 

to  Seryke. 

Syker,  'securus.' 

Slyke. 

a  Smoke. 

Reke,  sb.  and  vb. 

Eekynge. 

to  Speke. 


a  Strykylle,  '  hostorium.' 

to  Take  away. 

a  Taket,  '  claviculus.' 

Kekels  )  ,.  , 

T>  1    1    / A\  >    incensum. 
Kekyls  (A)  ) 

Cf.  Rechles,  Ancr.  Riw. 

Levins.,  Yorks.,  1570. 

Blacke,  adj. 

to  Bleck  (and  bletch)  '  nigrare.' 
Flick  (and  tlitcli)  of  bacon. 
Prick,  vb. 
Screake. 

Whake= '  quake.' 
Bishopricke. 
to  Seeke. 
Seeke,  adj. 
Reek,  sb  ,  '  smoke.' 
Cheke. 

to  Wreck,  '  vindicare.' 
Eke,  vb. 
Meeke,  adj. 
Cleake,  vb.,  'snatch.' 
to  Breake. 

Sraacke,  sb.  and  vb.,  '  taste.' 
Snacke,  sb.  andvb.,  'bite.' 
Heck,  sb.,  'a  hatch.' 
Heckfare,    sb.,     'heifer.'      (Ileckfar, 
Huloet.) 

Allit  P.,  Lanes.,  1360. 

Bispeke. 

Blake,  adj. 

Blayke,  '  pale  in  colour.' 

Bvswyke,  '  to  defraud.' 

F'ykel,  '  fickle.' 

Heke,  '  also.' 

Likke,  '  to  sip,  drink.' 

Make  1  ,       ,    , 

Mak    I    ™'**^- 

Makeles,  '  matchless.' 

Sykande,  'sighing.' 

Wreke,  p.p.,  '  avenged.' 

Wykke  1     wicKeci. 

Meir.,  Rom.,  Lanes.,  1420. 

Bake,  '  back.' 
Beken,  vb.,  '  command.' 
Blake,  vb.,  'blacken.' 
Makelest  ('  most  matchless '  ? ). 
Makeles,  '  matchless.' 
Mekel   )    ,        ,    , 
Mykyl  }      ^^^'^^^^ 
Preke,  'gallop  away.' 
Rekes  '  (he)  smokes.' 
Scryken,  vb.,  'shriek.' 
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(he)  Sekes,  'seeks.' 

Seke,  '  sick.' 

(he)  Sikes,  '  sighs.' 

Siking,  '  sighiug.' 

Slikes,  'slides.' 

Sjjekes,  inf. 

to  Wake,  'watch.' 

"Worlyke,  'worthy.' 

Worthelik. 

Wrake,  '  destruction.' 

R.  of  Brunne,  Lina.,  1338. 
Breke,  p.p. 
Brek,  sb. 
Dedlyk,  adj. 
Dik,  'ditch.' 
Lak,  vb.,  '  play.' 
Prykel. 
Pryked,  p.p. 
Steke,  vb.,  '  stick.' 
Sykes,  '  furrows,  watercourses.' 
pakkes,  sb.  pi. 
pikke,  adj. 
Wycke,  adj. 

Orm.,  Lines.,  1200. 
Bakesst. 
Becnenn. 

Bilokenn,  '  consider.' 
Biswikenn,  '  betray.' 
Bitoecnenn,  'betoken.' 
Biwokenn,  '  watched.' 
Bokes. 

Bruknenn,  '  enjoy.' 
Fakenn,  'exile.' 
Forrsakejj)'. 
Huccesteress. 
Ekenn,  '  to  increase.' 
Mikell. 
Makenn. 

Likenn,  'to  like.' 
Sicnedd. 
Sake,  '  strife. ' 
Sikenn. 
Tacnenn. 
Takenn. 
Swikedom. 
Stake. 
Stikkes,  pi. 
Stekenn,  '  to  shut.' 
Spekenn. 

Sikenn,  'to  sigh.' 
Siker. 

Stracinn,  perf. 
Wuke,  'week.' 
AVikken,  'duty,  office.' 
Wakemenn,  '  watchmen.' 
Wicke,  Wikke,  '  mean,  wicked.' 
AVrekeiui,  vh.,  'avenge.' 


Fin{(l  c  in  Or 

Ace,  '  but.' 

Bac       J 

Bacc      I  '  back.' 

Bacch  ) 

Bucc,  '  goat.' 

Boc,  '  book.' 

Brace,  '  broke.' 

Ec,  '  also.' 

FIocc. 

Ice,  '  I.' 

Laec. 

Lac,  'gift.' 

^^^'^    I  '  meek  ' 
Mec     ]    "'^^''• 

Seoc   \      .  ,   , 

Sec     r«i<^>'- 

Smec,  sb. 

"Wic,  'dwelling.' 

Smacc,  '  taste.' 

Wac,  '  weak.' 

EorJ;lic. 

Lie  (and  lich),  '  body.' 


Eavelok,  N.E.  Midi.,  1300. 

Swike,  '  deceiver.' 

Swikel,  '  deceitful.' 

Biseken,  vb. 

Bitaken,  'deliver  over.' 

Bleike,  '  pale,  wan.' 

Breken,  vb. 

Dike,  '  ditch.' 

Ek,  '  also.' 

Fikel,  adj. 

Hie,  '  I.' 

Mike    )    ,         ,   , 

Mikel   }     '"^<=^- 

Bike,  sb. 

Seckes,  '  sacks.' 

Sekeu,  vb. 

Speke,  '  speech.' 

Waken,  '  watch.' 

Wicke     ) 

Wike       '?    '  wicked.' 

Wikke     ) 

Wreken,  vb.,  'avenge.' 


Bali  Meidenhed,  W.  M\dl.,  1'225. 

Pricunges,  3rd. 
Prikieu,  vb.  3rd  pi. 
Licke'5,  3rd  sing. 
Cwike,  adj. 

Sikeu,  inf.  '27,  'to  sigh.' 
Akeji,  vb.  pi.,  31. 
Louke,  'side,'  dat.  sing. 
Schucke,  '  devil,'  41. 
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mil.  o/Fal.,  W.  Midi.,  1350. 

Biker,  '  a  fight.' 

Diked,  '  dug  out.' 

Fieke,  '  a  iiiau.' 

Hakenies,  '  acoius.' 

Lnyke,  vb.,  '  play.' 

Prike,  vb. 

Siken,  '  sigh.' 

Stiked,  p.p. 

AVake,  vb.,  '  watch.' 

Wicke  i  •, 
Ti---  i  evil. 
>>  ic     / 

Mire.,  Salop,  1400. 
Lyohwake,  sb. 
Quyke,  '  alive.' 
Stoke,  '  stuck.' 
Yeke,  '  also.' 

MS.  Harl.,  2253  ;   Ileref.,  1310. 

Aken,  vb. 

Byswiken,  p.p. 

Blyke>. 

Blak,  adj.,  '  black.' 

Blac,  '  pale.' 

Eke,  'also.' 

Make,  '  mate.' 

Mukel,  adj. 

Prikyares,  sb.  pi. 

Eykene,  vb. 

Sike,  1  sing.  pres. 

Smok,  '  a  garment. ' 

Spekest. 

Swyke,  sb.,  '  traitor.' 

Wicke,  adj. 

Wore.,  OloHS.,  Twelfth  Century. 

Bakern,  '  pistriouum. ' 
Siker,  '  tutus.' 
Sticke,  '  regula.' 
AVerc,  '  opus.' 
Slac,  '  piger.' 
Oc,  '  quercus.' 

iaj.,  JForet.,  1205. 
Abake. 
Abac. 

-ZEke,  sec,  eek,  etc.,  etc.,  'also.' 
^reudwreke,  '  messeuger.' 
Asvcike,  '  we  cease.' 
At-sake,  '  forsake.' 
Awakien,  '  to  awake.' 
Blikien,  vb.,  '  shiue.' 
Blakien. 
Blakede. 

(1.    bliecched,    p.p.,  \       J 1     1 
both  MSS.)  )  ^"^  ointuen. 


Blac,  adj. 

Boc. 

[Bock]. 

Brockes,  '  badgers.' 

Buken,  '  bellies,'  d.  pi. 

Crakeden. 

Die,  'ditch.' 

Drake,  '  dragon.' 

Floe,  '  host.' 

Flocke,  d. 

Hoker,  '  contempt.' 

Ic  and  ich,  'I.' 

Pic-loreken,  d.  pi. 

Smokien,  vb.,  'to  smoke.' 

Spsecken(  .  ^  ^^^  , 

Spekeu    )      ^ 

Speke,  '  speech.' 

Swike,  '  betray.' 

Taken  | 

Token  ) 

Weorc     ^ 

Were         I 

Wserc        I    „,,„ 

•Wore 

[Worch] 

[Worck] . 

[Cweccte]  from  quecchen. 

Bitaken,  '  deliver,  give '  (and  bi-tseche). 

Soiiffs  and  Car.,  JFarw.,  1400. 
(I)  Beseke,  13. 
Prykke  (inf.),  73. 

Prompt.,  Norf.,  1440. 

Ake,    or  i  , 
A  \      i8b. 
Ache    j 

Akyn,  vb. 

Alyke. 

Bakke,  '  vespertilio.' 

Bleke,  '  atramentum.' 

Blak,  '  ater.' 

Dyke,  'fossa.' 

Flykke  (of  bacon) . 

Froke. 

Hec,  or  Hek,  ) 

or  Hetcbe  (of  a  dor)     )' 

Hekele,  'matasca.' 

Smeke     )   ,      ,  /•  , 

Smoke     }«^'-.  'fu«'»«- 

Tw3kkyu         \ 

[Twycbyuk]    j 

Pyk. 

Keek. 

Thak. 

3ykyn.  \ 

^ekyn,  ck.     [ 

Yk^n.  ) 

Ikyl,  '  stiria.' 

Schrykynge. 
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Xorfolk  Guildi,  1389. 

■Worchepfulleke,  87. 
Specialeke,  54. 
Uusk}'lfulleche  aud  -lik,  5o. 


Bettiary,  E.  Midi.,  1250. 

Barlic,  291. 
Bee,  '  beak,'  58. 
Bitterlike,  481. 
Borlic,  '  burly,'  605. 
Ic,  54. 

Lie,  sb.,  797. 
Mikle,  548. 
Mikel,  235. 
Quike,  adj.,  341. 
Seke«,  62,  132. 
Speken,  592. 
Swie,  'sueli,'  193. 
Biswike,  4i9. 
WakeS,  47. 
Wikke,  adj.,  593. 


Geneiii  and  Exodu$,  Suffolk,  1250. 

Biluken,  p.p. 

Bisek  I  .  , 

Bisekeh'^P^'^^*- 

Biseken,  inf. 

Bli'Selike,  adv. 

Dik,  '  ditch.' 

Dikes,  pi. 

Forsake,  '  deny.' 

Hie,  '  I.' 

I-ureke,  '  avenged.' 

Lik,  '  like.' 

Likede,  'pleased.' 

Mikil 

Mikel 

(and 

Prike'5,  '  pricks,  spurs.' 

Reklefat,  '  a  censer.' 

Seken,  '  to  seek.' 

Smaken,  '  to  seent.' 

Swike,  'unfaithful.' 

Strekede,  'stretched.' 

Speken,  vb. 

Wikke,  '  wicked.' 

TJpreke^,  '  up-reeks.' 


Michil) ) 


Bokenham,  before  1449,  Suffolk. 

Lvk,  S.  Anne,  427. 
Fiykke,  Ch.  859. 
Wykke,  Ch.  856. 
Seke,  inf.  (nnd  Seche). 


k  medially  in  Chaueer. 


flaw.' 


Akeu,  vb. 
Aking. 
Acornes. 
Bake,  vb. 
Biseken,  vb. 
Bitake,  vb. 
Breke,  vb. 
Brekke,  sb., 
Darketh,  vb. 
Darken,  vb. 
Derke,  sb. 
Dokke,  sb. 
Drake. 
Fikelnesse. 
Flikere,  vb. 
Halke. 
Forsake. 
Hakke. 
Herke,  vb. 
Herknen,  vb. 
Li  ch- wake. 
Loke,  vb. 
Lokkes  (of  hair). 
Make,  vb. 
Make,  sb. 
Meke,  adj. 
Pekke,  vb. 
Nekke,  sb. 
Nake,  vb. 
Mikel,  adj. 
Piken,  vb. 
Priken,  vb. 
Prikke,  sb. 
Pyke,  vb. 
Plukke,  vb. 
Pokkes,  sb. 
Rake,  sb. 
Reeke,  vb 
Rekene,  vb. 
Rekith  =  '  smokes.' 
Siker,  adj. 
Sake. 
Slike. 
Smoke,  sb. 
Souke,  vb. 
Speke,  vb. 
Stiken,  vb. 
Stikke,  sb. 
Strake,  vb. 
Stroke,  vb. 
Stryke,  vb. 
Syke,  vb.  ('  sigh  '). 
Takel. 

Thakketh,  vb. 
Thikke,  adj. 
Waker,  adj. 
Wake,  vb. 
Trikled,  vb. 


0  reechen) 
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"Weke,  adj. 
Wreke,  vb. 
Wikked,  adj. 
Wikke,  adj. 

k  JiJiaUij  in  Chaucer, 
Bilk. 

Beek,  '  beak.' 
Blak,  adj. 
Book. 

Bouk  (of  tree). 
Brok. 
Buk. 

J^'ck,  '  also.' 
Hook. 
Ik,  pr. 
Lak. 

Leek  (plaut). 
Look,  ab. 
Ook  (tree). 
Sak. 

Seek,  '  sick.' 
Smok,  '  a  smoke.' 
Wrak,  sb. 
Stryk,  '  stroke.' 
Syk,  '  a  sigh.' 

WxjcUffe. 

Bre^ynye  =  A: ;  X. 
I'ricked,  MM. 
Quik,  '  alive,'  X. 
Recke,  '  to  care,'  X. 
Sake,  vb.,  X. 
Sike,  '  search  into,'  X. 


St.  Cath.,  Glui.,  1200. 

Aswike]>,  '  ceases.' 
Swike,  pres.  optat. 
Frekeii,  'champions.' 
Pikes,  '  spikes.' 
Wreken,  sb.,  'avenge.' 
Ecnesse,  '  eternity.' 
Slec,  '  mud.' 
Cwic,  'living.' 


R.ofGlos.,  1300. 

"VVikke,  adj. 

Wrake,  sb.,  'vengeance.' 

Awreke,  sb.,  '  avenge.' 

Bisuike,  p.p.,  'deceived.' 

Biseke,  vb. 

Scrikede,  pret. 

Meoc,  '  meek.' 

Speke,  vb. 

Spek,  vb. 

Prikie,  '  to  spur.' 


Sike,  vb.,  '  sigh.' 
Snike,  sb.,  '  villain.' 

P.  Flowm.,  Gloi.,  1362-93. 

Biseke. 

Dikei 

Dik    ) 

Dickers  = '  ditchers.' 

Frek  )    ,  , 

rraik,etc.!     "'''"• 

Ik  and  y,  pronoun. 

Likam  I ,  i    j    > 

T  •  corpse,  body. 

Licam  i         Li: 

Prikkyth. 

Prike)?. 

Svkede,  '  seighed.' 

Wicke  (     ,  ■ 

Wikke)  ^"-l- 

liyke,  adj. 

Sir  Fer.,  Devon,  1380. 

Crake,  'crack.' 
Freke,  '  man.' 
Make,  '  mate.' 
Bespeken. 

Be-swyke,  '  deceive.' 
Deke,  '  ditch.' 
Prykie,  '  ride.' 
Reke,  '  rich.' 
Wikke  )  '  violent.' 
Wycke  )  '  hard,  painful.' 
Quyke,  adj. 
Sykynge,  '  sighing. ' 

St.  Editha,  Wilts.,  1440. 

jeke,  vb.,  'itch,'  3,388. 
Scrykede,  1,671. 

St.  Jul.  {Prose),  Dorset,  1200. 

Slakien,  inf.,  20. 
Rikenen,  inf.,  80. 
Eke,  '  also,'  4. 
Steortna/iret,  10. 
Sikede,  '  sighed,'  20. 
Cwike,  adj.,  22. 
Wike,  '  office,'  24. 


Ancren  Riwle,  Dorset,  1225. 

to -breaker. 

Prikke,  '  point,'  jxt. 

Speckes,  '  specks.' 

Speken,  inf. 

Strik,  imp.  of  strecchen. 

Swike,  '  traitor.' 
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picke,  adj. 

Wikke,  '  foul,  bad.' 

50c,  '  yoke.' 

™t     !' a  chatterer.' 
Chakele   I 

Swuc,  '  such.' 

Teke«e,    MS.    Titus   and   MS.   Nero, 
Morton's  ed.,  p.  50. 

Morton  translates  teke'Se  'teach- 
eth,'  but  Matzuer  (Spr.  Proben,  p.  9) 
rejects  this,  aud  regards  teke'Se  as 
=  teke,  '  to  eken,'  +  '5e,  and  as 
meaning  '  moreover.'  In  support 
of  Matzner's  view  it  may  be  urged 
that,  on  p.  106,  MS.  Nero  has 
teke  ]>et  =  '  moreover,'  and  MS. 
Cleopatra  here  has  '  to  eken '  ; 
p.  180,  Nero  also  has  techeu  fe, 
etc.,  which  Morton,  again,  trans- 
lates '  teach  those  who,'  etc., 
but  Matzner's  explanation  certainly 
makes  better  sense  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  p.  50  Morton's  translation 
makes  good  sense,  and  MS.  Cleo- 
patra has  techen  \ie.  In  any  case 
teken,  tekeS,  etc.,  may  be  formed 
from  tekji,  just  as  seken  from  sek]?. 

Tuke'S,  '  chastiseth.' 

0.  and  N.,  Dorset,  Hants.,  1246-50. 

Tukest,  '  twitchest,'  63. 
Swikel-hede,  162. 
Bi-swike,  158. 
Swikedone,  167. 
Mislike>,  344. 

Kentish  Gospels  {MS.  Eatton,3S) ,1150. 

k  and  ck  used  for  the  stop,  instead  of  c. 

Akenned,  Joh.,  ix,  20. 
Kaijen,  Mat.,  xvi,  19. 
Taken,  sb.,  Joh.,  ix,  16. 
Spraeken,  imp.  pi.,  Joh.,  ix,  22. 
fa'pe  swinke'S,  Mat.,  x,  28. 
liken,  Lk.,  x,  7. 
iEkeres,  Mat.,  vi,  28. 
Kynj;,  Lk.,  xix,  38. 
Drinke,  Mat.,  vi,  32. 
Deofel-seoke,  ^lat.,  viii,  16. 
Chikene,  jVIat.,  xxiii,  37. 
Of-karf,  Lk.,  ixii. 
Kynne. 

ck. 
Lickercs,  Mat.,  xxii,  IR. 
Ilyre  lockan,  dat.  pi.,  Joh.,  x,  2. 


ch  —  k. 

Chana,  Joh.  ii,  1. 
Fich-treowe,  Joh.  i,  50. 


M.S.  Vespas,  A.  22,  Kent,  1200. 

piece,  237. 
Sicernesse,  239. 


Vices  and  Virtues,  Kent,  1200. 

Siker,  25,  31. 
Beseke«,  109.  18. 
Beseken,  147.  28. 


Moral  Ode  [Dighy  MS.),  Kent.    Early 
Thirteenth  Century. 

Ecnesse,  sb. 

ic  =  'I,'  only  form  used  in  this  MS. 

Likede,  13. 

Quike,  79. 
(Euel)  Smak. 
(ic)  Speke,  17. 
Siker,  adj.,  39. 
Bisweke'5,  14. 

Kentish  Sermons  {laud,  471),  1200-50. 

Betockne)),  Fifth  Sermon. 
Werkes,  sb. ,  Epiph. 


Aj,enbite,  Kent,  1340. 

Awreke,  vb.,  'punish,  avenge. 

Awrekiuge,  '  vengeance. ' 

Boc. 

Broke,  vb.,  brec]i. 

Icing=' itching.' 

like,  '  serve.' 

Licnesse. 

Liknesse. 

Loke,  '  to  look.' 

Make,  '  mate.' 

Markes,  '  bounds.' 

Prikyinde,  particip. 

Smeic 


taste. 


Smec  ) 
Speke,  '  to  speak.' 
AYaki,  '  to  watch.' 
Y-bake,  '  baked.' 
Zik,  '  sick.' 
Smacke)),  vb. 

Will,  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  1307-27. 

Siker,  13. 
By-swikc]',  22. 
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Bi-J^cnkej-e  (Courath,  eh). 
l)rvkej\  -n. 
'W'yokerede,  99. 
Melke,  dat.,  133. 
penk]ie 
Cleukej'C 


113. 


Lib.  Deae 
to  Speke,  47. 
Me)'iuke>. 
Ilko,  353. 
Awrcke,  p.p. 
Pricked,  496 


Kent,  1350. 


441. 


II. 


Non-initial  c,  ch  in  M.E. 


Sarbour. 

Beteche,  '  to  commit. ' 

Fechaud,  part. 

Lechis,  '  doctors.' 

Vach,  'watch'  (sb.  and  vb.). 

Vrechidly. 

Vrechit,  adj. 

Dunbar,  E.  Lothian,  1460-1520. 

Feche,  vb. 

Siche,  '  such.' 

Smocli,  '  mouldy,  stinking.' 

Ir^t^  \  sb. 
bpeche   ) 

Streiche,  adj.,  'stiff,  affected.' 

Teich,  vb. 

Wreche      ^    i 

"Wretchis  j 


Gav.  Douglas,  1475-1522. 

Awach,  vb.,  'watch.' 
About-speche,  '  circumlocution.' 
Erechins,   stuffing   to    prevent  hames 

from  galling  horse's  neck. 
Cuchill,  'forest  or  grove'  (cf.  'queech' 

in  Mod.  Suffolk  dialect). 
Fet,  '  to  prepare.' 
Feche,  vb.,  'fetch,'  etc. 
Hachis,  '  hatches.' 
Ich,  '  each.' 
Lech,  '  a  doctor.' 
Mich,  'much.' 
Sichand,   '  sighing '    (but   perhaps   eh 

here  =  front  open  consonant?). 


Spraich 
Spreich 
Wache,  ' 
Wrache, 
Wrechis, 


■  '  howling ' 

watchman.' 
'  a  wretch.' 
pi. 


Compl.  of  Scotl,  1549. 

Reche,  adj. 
Skrech,  '  shriek.' 
Tech,  vb. 
Vytches,  '  witches.' 

Metrical  Psalter,  Yorks.,  before  1300. 

Drecchand     (in     MSS.      Harl.     and 

Egerton),  108.  10. 
Riclie,  adj.,  33.  11. 
Speches,  sb.,  18.  4. 
Teche,  inf.,  93.  12. 

Wichand  I 'witching,  charming,'  58.  6. 
Wicchand)     MS.  Egerton  has  wiccand. 
Wrecches,  136.  3. 
"Wrecchedhede,  11.  6. 
Wretchednes,  106.  10. 

Cursor Mundi,  Yorks.,  1300. 

Rich,  adj. 

Wreche,  sb.  and  adj. 
Speche,  sb. 
Spech,  vb. 
jicche,  sb.,  '  gout.' 

Minot,  Yorks.,  1333-52. 
Feched. 
Wietche,  sb. 

Prk.  of  Consc.,  Yorks.,  before  1349. 

Leche,  '  physician.' 
Rpche,  '  to  reach. 
Wiche,  '  a  witch.' 

Sir  Gaw.,  North.,  1366. 

Brachez,  '  hounds.' 
Drechch,  '  hurt.' 
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Foch,  vb.,  'fetch.' 
Iche,  '  each.' 
Lach,  vb.,  '  take.' 
Riche,  Tb.,  '  reach.' 
Ryched,  p.p.,  'enriched.' 
Seech,  vb. 

Toivnl.  Myst.,  Tories.,  1450. 

Drecche,  'to  afflict.' 

Ich  =  'I,'  an  imitation  of  Southern. 
'  Take  out  that  Sothern  tothe '  is 
said  to  the  person  who  uses  the 
word  '  ich . ' 

Ich  =  ' each.' 

Wars    of   Alex.,     Yorks.,     Late 
Fifteenth  Century. 

Biche. 

Drechet,  p.p.,  '  vexed,  spoilt.' 

Feche,  vb. 

Liche,  '  body.' 

Macchis,  '  mates.' 

Meche,  '  great.' 

Riche,  adj. 

Reche,  vb.,  '  to  reach.' 

Seche  (and  Seke). 

Siche, '  such.' 

Wriche,  sb. 


CathoUcon,  Yorks.,  1483. 

a  Bechetre,  '  fagus.' 

a  Bych,  '  licista.' 

a  Fiche,  '  vicia.' 

a  Leche,  '  medicus.' 

Riche,  '  copiosus.' 

a  Speche,  'colloquium.' 

to  Teche. 

a  Weche,  '  veneficus.' 

Kych)-n,  '  coquina.' 


Levins,  Yorks.,  1570. 

Ache,  sb.  and  vb.  (rhymes  to  Spiuache). 

Bitch. 

Blache 

Bletche 

Rich. 

Rich,  '  corbiculus.' 

to  Mych. 

a  Ditch. 

Itche,  sb. 

Stitch,  sb. 

Pitch,  'pix.' 

a  Wrvtch,  '  miser.' 

Flitch. 

^V  itche. 


sb. 


to  Fetch. 

to  Reche,  '  distendi. 

to  Stretch. 

Speach,  'sermo.' 

Beach. 

to  Bleach,  '  candidare. 

to  Teache. 

Horseleache. 


Allit.  P.  Lanes.,  1360. 

Aliche,  '  alike.' 

Biseche,  vb. 

Biteclie,  vb. 

Brych,  '  filth  '  ? 

Cleche,  '  to  receive, 

Dych,  '  ditch.' 

Feche,  subj.  of  vb. 

Hach        I 

Hacche    j 

Lache 

Lachche 

Lache, vb.,  'bitch'  (cf.  Dial,  to  hitch). 

Mach  1  ,       ,      J.  „ 

Machche     )    "^^^^^  ^^^1°^- 

Rich,  '  pitch.' 

Racchclie,  '  to  go.' 

Rych,  sb. 

Rich,  adj. 

Seche,  vb. 

Smach,  '  scent,  smell.' 

Streche,  vb. 

Whichche,  '  ask.' 

Wrache  >  , 

Wrech    j 

Wreche,  'wretched.' 

Wrech       )  ,        ,  ,   , 

Wrechchel^^'^^'^^- 

Wvche-crafte. 


take. 


'  hatch  '  of  a  shij 
vb.,  'to  take.' 


vengeance. 


Metr.  Rom.,  Lanes.,  1420. 

Burliche,  '  hurl.' 

(he)  Clechis,  '  seizes. 

Foche,  imperat. 

Haclies,  'hay-racks.' 

Ich,  'each.' 

Machet,  '  matched.' 

Muche. 

Quyche,  '  which.' 

Rechs,  '  reeks,'  vb. 

Richest,  adj. 

Seche      ) 

Siche      >  'such.' 

Suche      ) 

Suche,  vb.,  '  seek.' 

Wurlych,  'worthy.' 

Wrechut,  adj. 
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Orm.,  Lines.,  1200. 

Eche,  adj.,  'eternal.' 
Fccchoim,  vb. 
Icclu'im. 

Livcbeuu,  '  cure.' 
Lax'lie,  sb. 

Lacehenn,  vb.,  'catcli.' 
Riche,  '  kingdom.' 
lliche,  adj. 
Eaccbess,  sb.  pi. 
Twcbenn,  vb. 
Spajcbe,  sb. 
JIacche,  sb.,  '  mate.' 
"Wraecbe,  '  vengeance.' 
Wrecche,  adj.  and  sb. 
Wicche-crtBt'tess. 
Wecche,  sb. 


Eavelok,  N.E.  Midi.,  1300. 

Swich. 

Cunriche,  '  kingdom.' 

Lecbe,  '  pliysieian.' 

Liub,  '  like.' 

Ich,  y,  and  I. 

Ihc. 


E.  of  Brunne,  Linos.,  1338. 

Feche  \  vb. 

Fette  ]  perf. 

Leches,  '  physicians.' 

Liche,  adj. 

Picched.  p.p.  (perf.  is  pight). 

Reche,  vb. 

Teche,  vb. 

"Wicche-craft. 

Wreche,  vb.,  '  vindicate.' 

Bali  Maidenhed,  IF.  Midi.,  1225. 

Eichedom,  3. 

into  Drecchunge,  7. 

Bisechen,  II. 

Bruche,  'breach,'  11. 

Bruchele,  'brittle,'  13. 

Smecchunge,  '  tasting,'  13. 

Ich. 

Wicchen,  33. 

Stiches,  '  pains,'  35. 

Flifhe,  37. 

Wlecche,  adj.  or  adv.,  43. 

"Wrecch,  sb.,  47. 

lliche,  'like,'  19. 

Will,  of  Pal.,  W.  Midi.,  1350. 

Areche,  '  to  reach.' 
Dreche,  'disturb'  (Alis). 


Eche. 

Erliche. 

Haehe. 

Ilacches  |    , 

Ilaches    )  ' 

Ich. 

Ich,  '  each.' 

Lachen,  '  rob,  catch.' 

Lecbe,  '  physician.' 

Liche,  '  like.' 

Miche,  '  great.' 

Michel. 

Muchel. 

Uch,  '  each.' 

wSd     !p.P-. 'bewitch- 

Wreche,  '  revenge.' 
Wreche,  '  to  revenge.' 
Reching,  '  explanation. ' 
Riche,  '  kingdom.' 
Seche,  '  to  seek.' 
Swiche,  '  such.' 
Misse-spech,  '  evil  report.' 
Werche   |    , 
Wircb      ]  ^"• 
Miswerche,  vb. 
Kichen. 
Marche,  '  boundary '  (Alis). 

Earliest  Eng.Pr.  Ps.,  W.Midi.,  1375. 

Michel,  91.  5. 

Teche>,  93.  10. 

Sechef),  4.  3. 

Whiche,  13.  6. 

Bisechen,  26.  7. 

Liche  to,  27.  1. 

Ich,  passim  (commonest  form  of  pr., 

but  i  and  y  occur). 
Chirche,  21.  26. 


Mire,  Salop,  1400. 

Myche,  '  much.' 
Dedlyche. 
Onlyche. 
Seche,  '  to  seek.' 
Sych,  'such.' 
Uche,  '  each.' 
Lych-wake. 
Worche,  vb. 
Worchynge,  sb. 

MS.  Harl.,  2,253,  Heref,  1310. 

Areche,  p.p. 
i  Byseche. 
Bysechinge. 
Bysechen,  vb. 
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Bruche,  '  breech.' 

Drecche]i,  vb. 

Echen,  '  to  increase.' 

Ich. 

Kyneriche. 

Leche,  '  medicus.' 

Licbe,  adj. 

Mucbele. 

Muche. 

Eecche,  vb. 

Ricbe,  adj. 

Eiche,  sb. 

Secbe,  vb. 

Speche,  sb. 

Such. 

Sucbe. 

Techen,  sb. 

Wycche,  '  witch.' 

Wrecche,  sb.  and  adj. 

TForc.  Glost.,  Twelfth  Century. 

Imaecca,  '  conjunx.' 
Wicche,  '  phitonissa.' 
Sticels,  '  aculeiis.' 
Misliches,  '  bless,  discolor.' 
Ticchen,  '  hiedus.' 
Blacern,  '  lichiuus.' 
Stncche,  'frustrum.' 
Ic  bore. 
Lie,  '  corpus.' 
Ilches. 


Lay)inan,  Worct.,  1205. 

^chen,  vb.,  'increase.' 
Arecchen,  '  intei-pret.' 
■Areche,  vb.,  'touch.' 
Atsechen. 
Beech,  '  valley.' 
Bisechen    ) 
Bisecchen  \ 
Bitieche 


T,..  •  ,        J  vb.,  '  deliver, 
Biteicben  j        '  ' 

Bi-wricched. 

Crucche, '  crutch.' 

Cuchene. 

•Kuchene. 

•Dich. 

•Diches. 

Fcechen. 

^i^fl^°  I 'each.' 

•Ecbne,  ace.  J 

•Ich  (and  "ic)  |  ,  t  . 

•Hich  \     ^■ 

L;cche. 

I  .it'ches 

Leches 

•Lich. 


give. 


hooks.' 


Lie  (bothMSS.). 

•Iliche,  '  like.' 

Muehele,  'gnat.' 

•Riche,  '  realm.' 

Ricche,  adj. 

Rehchen|,^^^^^^_, 

[RecheJ   i 

Rsecchen,  '  tell,  explain.' 

Quecehen,  'move,  escape,'  etc. 

Srechen. 

■Sechen. 

Spffiche  ^  g^ 

Speche  ,( 

Stucchen    )  ,    ■        , 

[Sticehes])    P^^°^«- 

I-ta!chen,  vb.,  'give.' 

Wrfficche  1  ^  , 

[Wrecche,  \vrecli]  j     '  ^ 

Prucche,  'to  thrust.' 

Awachede,  '  arose.' 


Songs  and  Carols,  Wariv.,  1400. 
Dyche,  58. 

Engl.  Guilds,  Norf.,  1389. 

Qwyche,  31. 
Morn  speches,  45. 
Mechil. 
Fecche,  76. 

Prompt.,  Mr/.,  1440. 

Bycche  (Bycke,  P.),  '  bitch.' 
Byschypryehe  (bysshoperike.  P.). 
Hytchyn,  '  moveo.' 
Iche  (or  Yeke). 
Latchyn,  '  catch.' 
Leche,  '  medicus.' 
Lyche,  '  dede  body.' 
Match  (or  Make),  compar. 

?^"=V^       I'attingo.' 
A-retchyn   )  ^ 

Watclie,  or  Wakyng. 

Wytch,  'maga,'  etc. 

Wretch        \ 

Wretchyd    | 

Pyche,  or  Pj'k. 

Ichyn,  or  Ykyn. 

Iletche  (and  Hek)  of  a  door. 

Bestiary,  E.  Midi.,  1250. 

Briche,  adj.,  379. 

Dreccheti,  103. 

Eche,  'eternal,'  176,  177. 

Feche-S,  242. 

Fecchen,  inf.,  352. 
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Ileueiniclie,  378. 

jMec'lie,  '  mute,'  716. 

Kt'olie,  vl).,  reck,  714. 

Riclie,  sb.  28. 

"Witches,  sb.  pi.  (Morris  writes  wiccbes 
in  te.xt,  but  states  in  a  footnote 
that  the  MS.  has  form  with  -tch.) 

Genesis  and  E.vodus,  Suffolk,  1250. 

Drechede,  '  delayed.' 

Drechen,  '  to  delay.' 

Fechen,  'to  fetch.' 

Fetch^QU,   'fetched'    (2,889).      {Very 

early  example  of  -tch.) 
Gruchin<T,  '  murmuring.' 
Kinge-riches,  '  kingdoms.' 

Liche  I  ■' ' 

licbles,  '  corpseless.' 
Michil  \ 

Michel  >  'great.' 

(and  Mikel)  ) 
Eechede,  '  interpreted.' 
l-!echen,  inf. 
Speche,  sb. 
Techen,  'to  teach.' 
"Wiches,  '  magicians.' 

Wrecbe  \  ,  ^gna-eance  ' 
Wrech    )     vengeance. 

Wrecches,  sb.  pi. 

Bokenham.     Before   1447.     Suffolk. 

Seche,  St.  Agn.,  32,  etc. 
(and  Seke),  St.  Agn.,  33. 
Swvche,  passim. 
Feche,  inf.,  799,  Kath. 
(and  to  fette),  679,  St.  Cycyle. 
I  Beseche,  Prol.,  69. 
I,ych,  'like,'  Mary,  631. 
Lyche  to  lyche,  St.  Anne,  239. 

Wycliffe. 

Whiche,  'hutch,'  X. 

Holiliche,  X. 

Lichy,  adj.,  MM. 

Rechelenes,  LL. 

Sacchis,  'sacks,'  X. 

Smacchen,  vb.,  'smack,  taste,'  CC. 

Chaucer. 

Bechen,  adj. 

Birch. 

Bleche,  vb.,  'bleach.' 

Boch,  sb. 

Breech,  sb. 


Dichen,  vb. 

Dich. 

DrcccliP,  vb. 

Ecli,  adj. 

Eche,  vb. 

Everich. 

Feccheu. 

J\'cche,  '  vetches.' 

TSIecliel. 

Mochel. 

Muchel. 

Overmacche. 

Pich. 

Peccbe,  '  reck,  care.' 

Recche,  '  interpret.' 

Eeche,  '  to  reach.' 

Riclie,  adj. 

Seche,  vb. 

Speche,  sb. 

Strecche,  vb. 

Teche,  vb. 

Wrecche,  sub.  and  adj. 

"Wreche,  '  vengeance.' 

Hacches,  sb. 

Leche,  '  physician.' 

Liche,  adj.,  'like.' 

Lich-wake. 

Wacche,  sb.,  'a  sentinel.' 

Polit.  S.,  Middle  of  Fifteenth  Century. 

Wreche,  'wreak.'  "i  vol.  ii,  fr.  Cotton 
Seche,  'seek.'         j      Rolls,  11.23. 
Smacchith,     vol.     ii,    p.    64.       MS. 
Digby,  41. 

St.  Kath.,  Glos.,  1200. 

Beseche,  1  sing. 
Bruche,  sing.,  'wound.' 
Cwich,  3  sing.  pres.  (1254). 
Eche,  '  eternal.' 
liich,  '  body.' 
Stucchen,  sb.  pi. 
Rich,  '  kingdom.' 
Smeche'S,  'tasteth,' 
Wecchen,  sb.,  pi. 
"Wrecche,  adj. 

R.  of  Glos.,  1300. 

Breche,  sb. 

Dich,  sb. 

Eche,  vb  ,  '  increase.' 

Fecche,  vb. 

Ich,  'I.' 

Kyneriche. 

Recche,  vb.,  '  reck.' 

Roche,  vb. 
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Seche,  vb. 

Suiche,  '  such.' 

Syche,  vb.,  '  sigh.' 

Yecche,  '  fetch.' 

Vreche,  sb.,  'wreak,  vengeance.' 

Wrecche,  adj. 

Wreche,  sb.,  '  revenge.' 

St.  Jul.  {Metrical),  Gloi.,  1300. 

Ich. 

Miiche,  59. 

Wreche,  adj.,  225. 

Wiche,  sb.,  169. 

I  ne  reche,  '  I  reck  not,'  19. 

P.  Flow.,  Glos.,  1363-93. 

Biterliche,  adv. 
Bisechen  (and  Biseke). 
Clicche      \ 


vb. 


'take 


Note  difference 
of  meaning:. 


Clycchen 
C  louche 
Cliicche     ) 
Diche,  sb. 
Dichen,  vb. 
Fecchen,  vb., 

away.' 
(and  Fette),  'fetch, 

bring.' 
Flicche. 
Flucchen. 
Icham  )    . 
Ich       I  ^^^• 
Lacchen,  vb 
Liche,  vb., 
Lich,  '  a  body.' 
Macche,  '  a  mate.' 
Reccheles,  adj. 
Recche,  vb.,  'care,  reck.' 
Reclien,  vb. ,  'reach.' 

Riche    f  ^"J- 
Rycche,  sb. 
Thecche,  vb. 
pecchynge. 
'J"<))i-aches,  pi.  sb. 
Wecchis,  sb.  pi.,  'wakes.' 
Wicche,  'sorcerer.' 
Wyche,  '  which.' 

Sir  Fer.,  Devon,  1380. 

Miche,  '  much.' 

Pycb,  sb. 

Syche,  '  seek,  follow.' 

Wreche,  '  vengeance.' 

Drecche,  '  to  delay.' 

Hwych. 

Leches,  '  physicians. ' 


,,  'catch, 
like.' 


Vacche,  vb.,  'fetch.' 
Wyche,  '  which.' 
Quychch,  adv. 
Teh,  I,  Chille,  etc. 


St.  Editha,  Wills.,  1400. 

Whyche,  2,680. 
Rechelesse,  2,680. 
Sodenlyche,  2,161  or  2,661  (?). 
Ache,  sb.,  3,713  and  3,726. 
Ich,  'each'  (?),  3,957. 
I  Beseche,  49,  46. 
Ych  (  235  I 
I        I  245  ( 
Y-leyche,  399. 
Ichau,  541. 
Fullyche,  219. 
Spousebreche,  743. 


I.' 


St.  Jul.  [Prose)  Dorset,  1200. 

Specche,  sb.,  24. 

Sechen,  vb.  inf.,  50. 

Feche,  imperat.,  66. 

Fecchen,  inf.,  68. 

Rich,  sb.,  68. 

Wlech,  adj,  'lukewarm,'  70. 

Strecchen,  12. 

ich  Biseche,  74. 

Eche,  adj.,  'eternal,'  2. 

Muchel,  4. 

Riche,  4. 

Freoiiche,  adj.,  6. 

Lechnunge,  sb.,  6. 

Euch,  6. 

Biteachen,  vb.,  'give  up,'  10. 

Ich.  passim. 

Swucche,  22. 

Wrecches,  20. 

of  Heouenriches,  24. 


Sawles  Warde,  Dorset.  1210. 

Teachet5,  245. 

Hwuch,  245. 

Muchel,  245. 

Rechelese,  adj.,  245. 

Sraechunge,  245. 

Wearliche,  adj.,  245. 

(he)  Seche,  249. 

Ich,  249. 

Wrecchedom,  251. 

Smeche.  gen.  pi.,  251. 

DreccheS,  251. 

Swuch,  251. 

Echen,  inf.,  'increase,'  251. 

Hechelunge,  '  gnashing  of  teeth,'  251, 

rich,  251. 
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Eclmesse,  '  eteruity/  251. 

Muclie,  25.5. 

Riche.  adj.,  257. 

BisecheS,  259. 

Aweccbeu,  inf.,  '  arouse,'  267. 


Ancr.  Riw.,  Dorset,  1225. 

Bisechen. 

i-Bleched,  '  bleached.' 

Breche,  '  drawers.' 

Eche,  '  to  ache'  (and  oeke,  once). 

Dich,  sb. 

lleouenriche. 

Keache-cuppe,   '  drunkard '    (cf.   ceac, 

JFAi.  Voc.  W.-W.,  123.  35,  etc.). 
Pricches,  sb. 
Reche'5. 

Becche'S,  '  recks.' 
Sechen. 

Smech,  '  taste.' 
Smecchen,  'to  taste.' 
Speches  (and  speckes),  'specks.' 
Speche,  '  speech.' 
Strecche'5. 

Stucchenes,  '  pieces.' 
Swuche. 

Tecben  (teke'Se,  MS.  Titus), 
pencben,  '  think.' 
pincben. 

Vechchen,  '  fetch.' 
Unrechleas,  '  indifferent.' 
Warcbe,  '  pain,  ache.' 
Wecchen,  'to  watch.' 
Wiccbecraftes. 
Wrecche,  adj. 
Wrecbe,  'revenge.' 
Wuroben,  '  to  work.' 
jichunge,  'itching.' 
Sticcbe,  '  a  stitch.' 
Kucbene,  '  kitchen.' 
Rechless.  '  odour,  incense.' 


0.  and  N.,  Dorset,  1246-50. 

Ic,  Ich,  and  I,  pas. 
Ich,  1220,  Cott. 
Ic,  Jesus. 

Becche,  '  I  reck,'  58. 
Evricb,  C.    ]    ^g^ 
Euriche,  J.  / 
Iliche,  316. 
Riche,  '  kingdom.' 
Seche]!,  380. 


SirB.  of  Hampt.,  South  Hants.,  1327. 
Barlyche,  '  barley.' 


Kentish  Gospels  {AtS.  Ilatton,  38), 
1150. 

O.E.  g  written  -ch. 

SiocAclse  (sic),  Mat.,  xxvii,  28. 
Sicchele  (sic).  Mat.,  x.wii,  30  =  O.E. 

sciccelse. 
Fecchen  (inf.).  Job.,  iv,  15. 
^Eched,  O.E.  'eccd,'  Lk.,  xxiii,  36. 
On  eche  lyf.  Job.,  vi,  27. 
Echenysse,  Job.,  vi,  51. 
Opeulicho,  Job.,  vii,  10. 
Spriecbe,  sb.,  Job.,  vii,  40. 
(ic)ra)che.  Job.,  xiii,  26. 
BiBcb,  dat.  sing.,  Mk.,  i,  2. 
Swablich,  Mat.,  v,  31. 
Awecche'S,  Mat.,  x,  8. 
Ich  and  Ic,  passim. 
Tichchenan,  Mat.,  xxv,  32. 
Bech,  dat.  sing.,  Lk.,  iii,  4. 
7;e-swiucben,  Lk.,  xxii,  28. 
Riche,  sb.,  Lk.,  xxiii,  51. 
Michele,  Lk.,  xi,  U. 

c'  written  c. 

Secan,  Lk.,  xix,  10. 
Rice,  Lk.,  xix,  14. 
Micelen,  Lk.,  xi,  4. 
Rece]',  Lk.,  xxiv,  17. 
Recce^,  Lk.,  xxiv,  17. 
Ic,  passim. 

Vespas,  A.  22,  Kent,  1200. 

Riche,  sb.,  214. 
Rice,  adj.,  219. 
Mocbe,  235. 
Wercen,  inf.,  225. 

Vices  and  Virtues,  Kent,  1200. 

Sechen,  vb.,  3.  17. 
Wurcbende,  3.  10. 
Michel,  5.  14. 
Bisecbe'5,  4.  13. 
Speches,  sb.,  15.  21. 
Iliche,  15.  23. 
Wrecche,  15.  31. 
Tiech>,  27.  29. 
Besieche,  21.  30. 
Ech,  '  also,'  129.  27. 


Moral  Ode  {Digby  MS.),  Kent.    Early 
•       Thirteenth  Century. 

Dicbes,  sb.  pi.,  41. 
Heueriche,  42. 
Michel,  60,  62,  etc. 
ic  Becche,  '  I  reck,'  135. 
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Smeche,  sb  ,  18. 
Stecche,  sb.,  'piece,'  191. 
Swich,  80. 
Wonderlicheste,  68. 

Kentish  Sermons  {MS.  Laud,  471), 
1200-50. 

Medial  and  final  c=ch. 

Speche,  Epiph. 

Seches,  Epiph.,   but  beseke)).   Second 

Sermon. 
Kinkriche,  Epiph. 
Deadlich,  Ej^iph. 
Smecch,  Epiph,  sb. 
"\Yych,  Second  Sermon. 
But  in  purch,  Second  Sermon  =  O.E. 

jjurh,  cA  =  front  open  consonant. 

Aijenbite,  Kent,  1340. 

Beches,  'beach-trees.' 

Bezeche,  '  to  beseech.' 

Bezechinge,  '  petition.' 

Blechest,  '  hurtest.' 

Bleche,  '  pale.' 

Bodiliche,  pi.  adj. 

Dich,  '  ditch.' 

Ech,  '  each.' 

Enrich. 

lliche,  '  like.' 

Leche,  '  surgeon.' 

Moche. 

Mochel. 

Smech,  sb.,  '  smoke.' 


Speche,  sb. 

Riche,  sb. 

Stech,  stechche,  O.E.  sticce. 

Strechche,  vb. 

Techches,  '  bad  habits.' 

Teche,  vb.,  '  to  teach.' 

"Wychche,  '  a  witch.' 

Wreche,  'vengeance.' 

Zeche,  '  sack.' 

Zeche,  '  to  seek.' 

Zuech,  '  such.' 

Lib.  Besc,  Kent,  1350. 

Ech,  96, 

Swich,  197. 

Lo>lich,  619. 

Pich,  620. 

Ich,  'I,'  1123  (also  I,  pas.). 

Will,  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  1315. 

Sechen,  136. 

Aschrencheth,  17. 

Sonderliche,  1. 

Ich,  8. 

Lich  and  lyche,  'body,'  20. 

Rych,  sb.,  20. 

That  thou — werche,  23. 

Adrenche,  3rd  sb.,  30. 

To  the  che,  49. 

Areche,  vb  ,  49. 

Opsechemhy,  57. 

Speche,  59. 

Bi-wiched,  71. 

By-reche,  96. 

In  \e  smeche,  96. 


III. 


Xon-iuitiiil  -nk,  -Ik,  and  -rk  in  M.E. 


Barbour. 


o"   1     i  '  bench.' 
Benk    ) 

Blenkyt,  'looked  aside.' 

Drunkyn. 

Yencle,  '  wench.' 

Stark. 

B\rki8,  b. -trees. 

Mark,  adj. 

Virk,  vb. 

Kirk    I 

Kvrk  ] 

Swilk. 


Ilka,  '  each.' 
Ilk,  '  same.' 
Walk,  '  watch. 


sb.  and  vb. 


Dunbar,  E.  Lothian,  1460-1520. 

Binkis,  '  banks  '  of  earth. 

Schrenk,  '  to  shrink.' 

Spyuk,  '  chaffinch.' 

Birkis  (trees). 

Kirk. 

Wark,  sb. 

Wirk,  inf. 

Schalk,  '  rogue,'  etc. 


Gav.  Douglas,  1475-1522. 

]?oiik. 

IkMikis,  pi. 

Blciike,  si).,  '  view,  p^limpse.' 

Sclirenkis,  vb.,  'shrinks.' 

Skiukis,  '  pours  out.' 

Bulk,  '  beam.' 

lliilkis,  osiug-.  pres.  J 

lldlkit,  p.p.  I  '  to  hollow  out. 

Holkaud,  part.  ) 

Tliilk=theilke. 

Jiirkis,  pi.,  '  birch-trees.' 

Ileedwerk. 


Compl.  of  Scot/.,  1549. 

Berk,  '  to  bark.' 

Mirkues. 

Yirk. 

Finkil,  '  feuuel.' 

Thyuk,  vb. 

Goidspink. 

Ilk,  '  each.' 

Metrical  Psalter,  Yo)-ks.,  before  1300. 

Drenkenand,  22.  5. 
Streukil,  inf.,  -sprinkle,'  50.  9. 
Swiiik,  sb.,  9.  28      \    . 
Swyuk,  sb.,  108.  11  ) 
Thinkand,  34.  4. 
Kirke,  34.  18,  passim. 
Werkes,  sb.  pi.,  passim. 
Wirkes,  3  pi.,  5.  7. 
AVirkand,  35.  13. 
Ilk-on,  72.  28. 
Whilk,  34.  27. 
Whilke,  7.  3. 

Cursor  Mnndi,  Yorks.,  1300. 

Kirk. 

Were      \ 

Werck 

Wark 

AVarc 

Warckes. 

"Wirk,  vb. 

Euerilk. 

Suinc. 

AVrenk,  vb.,  '  wrench.' 


sb. 


Wrenkes,  sb.  pi.  (also  wrenches). 

Minot,  YorJct.,  1333-52. 

Ilk,  '  each.' 
AVhilk. 
Swiiik. 
Kirk. 


Prk.  of  C'o}h«c.,  Yurks.y  before  1349. 

Blenk,  '  fault.' 
Rouncle. 
Swynk,  '  labour.' 
Think,  '  to  seem.' 
AVrenk,  '  a  trick,'  etc. 
Ilk,  '  each.' 
AVelk,  vb.,  '  wither.' 
Scnlke,  vb. 

g"".5V  1  '  which.' 
Will  Ik  I 

Yholke,  '  yolk.' 

Irk,  '  to  weary  of.' 

Kirk. 

Kyrk. 

Merk,  '  a  mark.' 

Wirk,  vb. 


Sir  Gaw.,  North.,  1366. 
Blenk,  vb.,  '  shine.' 

Enkel'-l^i^^^--' 
Drnnken,  '  drunk.' 
Thinkes,  '  seems.' 
Kirk. 


Townl.  My  St.,  1460. 

Belk,  vb. 

Ilk,  '  each ' 

Kynke,  '  to  draw  the  breath  audibly.' 

Wark,  vb.,  'to  ache.' 


W.  W. ,  xviii,  Early  Fifteenth  Century, 
North. 

Spynke,  '  rostellus.' 
Bynke,  '  scamnum.' 
Byrketre. 
Kyrgarth. 
Kyrk. 


Wars  of  Alex.,  Yorks.,  Late  Fifteenth 
Century. 

Benke.      (Ashm.  Dubl.   MS.  only  ch 

forms.) 
Drenke,  sb.,  'drink.' 
Brenke,  '  brink.' 
Warke.  )  , 

Wark,  Dubl. 
Derke. 

Derknes  (MS.  Dreknes). 
Milke-quite. 
Schalk,  sb. 


ache,  pain,'  sb. 
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Catholicon,  Torks.,  1483. 

Final  nk  in  Catholicon. 

Benke,  '  scammiiu.' 

Drynke,  '  biber.' 

Dronkyn. 

Spynke. 

to  Stynke. 

a  Stynke. 

Derke. 

M}Tke. 

a  Warke,  '  opus. ' 

a  Stjyrke,  '  procuculus.' 

to  Wyrke. 

a  Kyrke. 

Milke,  '  lac' 

a  "Wilke  \  ,         v,  -i    > 

Welke    j'conchile. 

Ilkane. 

Levins,  Yorkt.,  1570. 

Hirk,  or  Irk,  'taediura.' 

a  Kirk. 

Mirke. 

Lurke. 

Worke,  sb.  and  vb. 

Brink. 

Driuke,  sb.  and  vb. 

Chincke,  sb. 

Linke,  '  torch.* 

Sinke,  '  cloaca,'  and  vb. 

Stinke,  sb.  and  vb. 

Inke. 

Shrinke,  vb 

Swinke,  vb. 

Thinke. 

Milk,  sb  and  vb. 

Allit.  P.,  Lanes.,  1360. 

Bi])enke,  vb. 

Eenke,  'man.' 

penkande,  '  thinking.' 

Ferke  up,  vb. 

Derk. 

Merk,  '  dark,'  adi,  and  sb. 

Ilk. 

Metr.  Rom.,  Lanes.,  1420. 

Blenked,  '  glanced.' 
Drinkes,  sb.  pi. 
Stinke,  sb. 
(I)  Thenke. 
Thinke,  inf. 
"Wlonkest,  adj. 
Tike,  '  same. 
Welke,  '  walked.' 
Werkes,  sb.  pi. 


Orm.,  Lines.,  1200. 

Bannkess. 

Bisenukenu. 

Drinukenu. 

Druuncnenn,  '  droTvn.' 

Bijiennkenu. 

Strennkeuu,  'sprinkle.' 

Sweuukenn,  '  vex.' 

Swinnkenu,  'labour.' 

pannkenn. 

Stinnken. 

Stannc. 

Stunnkenn. 

Sinnke]))'. 

Swinuc,  sb. 

Unnc  (dual  ace). 

Muncclif. 

Merrke,  '  merk.' 

"Wirrkenu,  '  work,'  vb. 

Werrkedajliess. 

Weorrc,  sb. 

Werrc. 

Werrkess. 

StaiTC. 

Folic. 

Illc,  'each.' 

Hike,  *  same.' 

WhiUc,  '  which.' 

Millc. 

Swillc. 


Havelok,  N.E.  Midi,  1300. 

Arke. 

Herkne,  imperat. 

Serk. 

Stark. 

Blenkes,  sb.  pi. 

Swink,  sb. 

Swinkeu,  vb. 

Swilk. 

R.  of  Brunne,  Lines.,  1338. 

Blenk,  'trick.' 
Brynke,  sb. 
By]ienke,  vb. 
penke. 
Derk,  adj. 
"Wryke,  inf. 
Swylk. 

Hali  Metdenhed,  W.  Mull.,  1225, 

puncke'S,  3rd  sing.,  p.  3. 
Stinkinde,  9. 
Swinken,  3rd  pi.,  29. 
to  Werke,  dat.  of  sb.,  15, 
like,  45. 
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jnil.  of  Pal,  W.  Midi.,  1350. 

Ponke,  'bank.' 

Dronked,  '  drowned,  drenched.' 

peuke,  'thick.' 

Derk. 

Ferke,  vb. 

Herken,  vb. 

Park. 

Ilk. 

Talke. 

NYalken. 


3Iirc.,  Salop,  1400. 
Dronken. 
Swinke,  vb. 
Thilk,  '  that  same.' 
Werkeday. 

MS.  Sari.  2,253,  Here/.,  1310. 

Clynken,  'to  resound.' 
Dronke,  adj.,  '  drunk.' 

f^t)'nken,  vb. 
Swynke,  \h. 
Swynk,  vb. 
ich  penke. 
penkeu,  inf. 
me  punkejj. 
like. 

Zaz.,  Worcs.,  1205. 

Boncke  (dat.). 

Drinc. 

Drsenc. 

Dringke. 

[Dronke.] 

Einkas,  pi. 

pankie. 

Scene,  'draught.' 

SwdnkeJ?  ) 

Swonc      >  vb. 

Swunke   ) 

Dorcke,  adj. 

pirkede,  '  darkened.' 

Weorc,  were,  wajrc,  sb. 

Chiric-lond    (cf.    chuc  =  chirc.      O.E. 

Hon.,  1st  series,  pt.  i,  p.  9). 
Mile,  sb. 
Swilc     \ 
Swulkej 
Talkie,  vb. 

Bestiary,  E.  Midi.,  1250. 

Drinke-S,  142. 
Drinken,  inf.,  138. 


Siuken,  538. 
Swinke'S,  235. 
Bi]ieuken,  94. 
Menkes,  449. 
Ilk,  '  each,'  97. 
Swilk,  440. 
Swilc,  336. 
Wile,  '  wliich,'  5. 
Kirke,  93. 
Werke'5,  vb.,  498. 
Werk,  sb.,  442. 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  Suffolk,  1250. 

Drinc,  sb. 

Drinken,  vb. 

Forsanc,  '  sank  entirely.' 

Hinke,  '  fear,  dread.' 

Senkede  ( =  Schenkede) . 

Stinc. 

Stiuken,  '  stinking.' 

Swine,  sb.,  'toil.' 

Sviduken,  vb. 

Forhirked,  '  tired  of.' 

Merke,  '  boundary.' 

Werken  '  (they)  work.' 

Folc.      ) 

Folckes  ( 

5}^  {'each.' 

Quilc,  '  what,  which.' 
Quilke  (pi.),  '  which.' 
Swilc,  '  such.' 
Walkene,  'welkin.' 
"Welkede,  '  withered.' 

Engl.  Guilds,  Norf.,  1389. 

Qwilk,  37. 
Euere-ilk,  56. 
Werkys,  sb.  pi. 
Kyrk,  87,  and  passim. 

Prompt.,  Norf.,  1440. 

Menkte,  '  mixtus.' 
"VVerk,  '  opus.' 
Werke,  '  operor.' 
Werkyii,  or  '  heed  akyn.' 
jelke  of  egge. 

Bokenham,  Suffolk,  1447. 
Thylk,  Mary,  947. 


Chaucer. 


Dirk  I  ,. 
Dark  )  ^'^■l- 
Stork. 
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vb. 


Stark,  'strong.' 

Werk 

Werkes,  vb. 

Stinke,  vb. 

Stink. 

Brink. 

Thanke. 

Thonke. 

Thank. 

Thenke,  '  think,  seen.' 

Swinke,  vb. 

Swink,  sb. 

Sinke. 

Inke,  sb. 

Drinke,  sb. 

Drinke      \ 

Drank 

Dronken 

Drunken  / 

Winke,  vb. 

Milk,  sb. 

Welken,  sb. 

Welken,  vb. 

"Walken. 

Stalke,  vb. 

like,  adj. 

Balke.  '  a  beam.' 

Talke,'  vb. 

Stalke,  '  a  stalk.' 

Wycliffe. 
Werk-bestis,  'plough -oxen,'  x. 

St.  Eath.,  Glos.,  1200. 

Smirkinde,  participle. 
Swinkes,  gen.  sing. 

St.  Jul.  {Metrical),  Glos.,  1300. 
pulke,  104. 

R.  of  Glos.,  1300. 

Biswinke,  vb. 
Blenkte    | 
Blencte    ) 
like. 
Melc,  sb. 
Stinkinde. 

l}''''\°     |vb. 
Swinke    } 

polke,  '  that.' 

penke,  'to  think.' 

P.  Ploivm.,  Glos.,  1362-93. 

Bolke,  *  eructation.' 
penken,  vb. 


Sir  Fer.,  Devon,  1380. 

like,  '  same.' 
Forjjynk,  2  pi.  pr. 
Sterk,  '  stiff. ' 


St.  Editha,  Wilts.,  1400. 

Werkus,  sb.,  passim. 
I  thenk,  3,764. 
powe  J^enk,  540. 


St.  Jul.  [Prose),  Dorset,  1200. 

ponckes,  'thoughts,'  42. 
ponken,  inf.,  'thank,'  68. 
Suncken,  p.p.,  78. 
Sinkeu,  inf.,  28. 
Cwenct. 
Starcke,  78. 


Sawles  Warde,  Dorset,  1210. 
Swine,  263. 


Ancr.  Eiw.,  Dorset,  1225. 

Stinken. 

Steu^-,  sb. 

Swinken. 

Swine,  sb. 

"Were,  sb. 

Skulken,  '  slink  along.' 


Wohinge  of  ure  lauerd  (by  author   of 
above). 

penke,  imperat.,  279. 
to  penken,  287. 


Sir  B.  of  Uampt.,  South  Hants,  1327. 

Wark-man,  A. 
"Worke,  vb,,  printed  copy. 
Wyrke,  vb.,  Manchester  MS. 
Brink  (printed  copy  has  breucAe) . 

Usages  of  Winchester,  circ.  1360. 
Work 


Work  )    , 
Wark  !  ^^■' 


351. 


me  Worke)',  350. 
pulke  1  '  those,'  354. 

pt  ylke  stat,  362. 
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Vespas,  A.  22,  K^nt,  1200. 
AViirc,  sb.,  223. 

J'ices  and  Virtues,  Kentish,  1200. 

Workes,  sb.,  3.  14. 
Wolkiie,  103.  23. 
Driukeii,  vb.  inf. 

Moral  Ode  {Dighy  MS.),  Kent,  Early 
Thirteenth  Century. 

Swiiin^ke,  vb. 

i  Siiiuc. 

lilt'  piujli  (*pink]i). 


a  Worke,  dat.,  11. 
Werkes    | 
Workes  j  S'^'^- 


Ayenbite,  Kent,  1310. 

Azeukte,  '  sank,'  trans,  vb. 

Drinke,  sb. 

Drinkeres. 

Stiiikindo. 

pauk,  sb. 

like,  '  same.' 

Milk,  sb. 

Workinde,  '  working.' 

Workes,  sb. 


IV. 


Non-initial  -nch,  -Ich,  -rch  in  M.E. 


Gav.  Douglas,  1475-1522. 

Clyuscbis,  vb.,  '  rivets.' 
Drinchit,  p.p.,  'enveloped.' 
Quenschit,  p.p. 
Belch,  '  a  swelled,  fat  fellow  ' 
Pilcbis,  sb.  pi. ,  kind  of  garment. 
Marchis,  '  boundaries.' 

Metrical  Psalter,  Yorlcs.,  before  1300. 
Wenches,  sb.  pi.,  67.  26. 

Prk.  of  Consc,  Yorks.,  before  1349. 
Wrynchaud,  '  wriggling.' 

Wars  of  Alex.,  Late  Fifteenth 
Century. 

Benche  (Dub.). 
Drenchid,  pp.,  '  drowned.' 
llanchyd,  '  gnawed,  eaten.' 
AVorche,  vb. 

Cursor  Mundi,  1300. 
Wrenches,  sb.  pi. 

Levins,  Yorks.,  1570. 

Lurch,  vb.,  '  lie  hid.' 
^lilch,  sb.  and  vb. 
Belclie,  sb.  and  vb. 


Stiuch,  sb.  and  vb. 
Linche,  sb.  and  vb. 
Kiutch  (of  wood). 
Goldfinch. 
Bench  i 
Binch  j 

Allit  P.,  Lanes.,  1360. 

Blenche,  'stratagem.' 
Quenelle. 

Wrenche,  '  device.' 
Worche,  vb. 
Worcher,  sb. 

3Ietr.  Rom.,  Lanes.,  1420. 

Wenche,  '  girl. ' 
Wurche,  vb. 

Orm.,  Lines.,  1200. 

Bennche. 
Swenuchen,  vb. 
Swinnchen,  vb. 
Stiunch,  sb. 
Wennchell,  '  child.' 
Drinnch,  '  drink,  di-aught.' 

Hali  Meidenhed,  JF.  Midi.,  1225. 

penchen,  3. 
punches,  16. 
pu  swenchest,  35. 
Wurchen. 
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Earliest  Engl.  Pr.  Ps.,  JV.  Jfidl.,  1375. 

AVirchen,  inf.,  5.  6. 
penchand,  8.  5. 

MS.  Sari.,  2253,  Iferef.,  1310. 

Adrenche,  vb. 
Freynsshe   )p        j^ 
Frenshe       l^^encii. 

Schenchen,  vb.,  '  give  to  drink.' 

penchen,  inf. 

pench,  imperat. 

punclie. 

puncbe)!. 

Chirche. 

Worche,  2  sing.  subj. 

Z'^'i't     1  3  sing. 

Laz.,  JForcs.,  1205. 


each. 


^Ich.  alch 

Elches 

Hwulche,  'such.' 

Bench. 

l>rinchen  )     , 

and  Driuken    j 

Drunchen.  p.p. 

Drench,  sb. 

Drinches     i         .     j 

Drenchen    /     '  I  '' 

Swenche'S,  pi. 

[Swinke)).] 

punched      )  ,  .u  . 

rpinche>]   ]    8«e°ietn. 

[Senche],  'draught.' 
Scenchen,  vb.,  'pour  out.' 
Chirche. 
Churchen. 


cf.  Chucjong  =  Chirc- 
jong,  Morris'  O.E. 
Horn.,  First  Series, 
pt.  i,  p.  9. 


Chiric-lond 

"Wurche 

Urchea 

[Werche,  weorche,  wirche]  ) 

[Worch],  sb.,  also  weorc,  etc. 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  Suffolk,  1250. 

Drink,  vb. 
Chirche-gong. 
Churches. 
AVerchen,  'to  work.' 

Bestiary,  E.  Midi.,  1250. 
Quenching,  207. 


Prompt.,  Xorf.,  1440. 

Benche,  sb. 

Wrenche  (idem  quod  slythe). 

Byrchetre. 

Marche. 

Mylche  or  Mylke  of  a  cowe.  (Under 
Mylke  stands  '  idem  quod  mylche,'  as 
if  this  were  the  usual  form.) 

Bokenham,  before  1447,   Suffolk,  has 

Cherche. 
Eng.  Guilds,  Norf.,  1389,  has  Chyrche, 

Chirche. 


Chaucer. 

Monche,  vb. 
Thenche,  vb. 
"Wenche,  sb. 
Quenche. 
Inche,  sb. 

Wrenches,  '  frauds.' 
Worcheth,  vb. 
Worcher,  sb. 
Wirche  j  ^^ 
Werche  j 
Finch. 

Drenchen,  vb. 
Bench,  sb. 
Benched,  p.p. 


Wycliffe. 

Dryacching,  *  drowning,'  X. 

Werchynge,  sb.,  '  influence,'  X. 

AVorche  I  •  ^  v 
,.r  I  •  int.,  A. 
Worsche  ) 

Warche,  inf.,  CC. 


St.  Kath.,  Glos.,  1200. 

penchen,  'to  think.' 
punchen,  '  to  seem.' 
AYrenchen,  '  to  entice.' 
Kenchen,  '  to  laugh.' 
Shrenchten,  '  cheated.' 
AVurchen,  vb. 


R.  of  Glos.,  1300. 


Abenche. 
Bleuche,  inf. 
Drench,  sb. 
Drenche,  vb 
Ofj^euche]? 
Ofthiuche)' 
Stenche,  vb. 


,  '  drown.' 
'  repentetli 
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Sueuch  )    , 

Swouch  ) 

Swiuch. 

Sclieiiche,  vb.,  '  pour  out.' 

peuche,  vb. 

pouches. 

J^cucliest. 

Wurche,  sb.  and  vb. 

AVourche,  vb. 

St.  Jul.  (Metrical),  Glos.,  1300. 

pcucli,  inf.,  52. 
Dreuclie,  inf.,  91. 
jTeuche,  iuf  ,  92. 
pLUch,  iuiperat. 

F.  Plowni.,  Glos.,  1362-93. 

Eenclie,  sb. 

Queuche    \ 

Quenche))  ) 

pt^uclie,  2  pres.  sb.,  '  think.' 

"Worchen  I 


Werche    ( 


vb. 


Sir  Fer.,  Devon,  1380. 

Blenche,  vb.,  'turn  aside.' 
Drench,  '  a  drink.' 
Werche,  vb. 

.Si!.  Editha,  Wilts.,  1400. 

j!()U  Worchest,  2686. 
Wyrche,  inf.,  2926. 

St.  Jul.  [Frose),  Dorset,  1200. 
Senchtest,  32. 

Schrenchen,  34,  inf.,  'shrink.' 
Sclmnehen,  34,  '  to  be  territied.' 
hi]7enclie'S,  42,  'considers.' 
him  piinche'S,  42,  '  seems  good.' 
Wreuchen,  42. 
Cwenchte,  pret.,  68. 
Blenchte,  72. 
Senchte,  'sank,'  78. 
Adrenchten.  '  drowned,'  78. 
For  pnnche'5,  'grieves,'  16. 
P.i]iench,  20,  iraperat. 
For  senchtest,  60. 
Wnrchen,  inf. 
Wurch,  imperat,  16. 

Sau-les  Warde,  Dorset,  1210. 

Wernches  =  wrenches,  'devices,'  245. 

Stench,  sb. 

penchcS,  imperat.,  251. 

punchet),  'it  seems,'  257. 

a  I'ilche  chit,  253. 


Aner.  Riiv.,  1225,  Dorset. 

Bi-.senchen,  '  bank.' 
Unwrench,  '  wicked  artifice.' 
"NVcnchel,  'a  maid.' 
Stunch,  '  a  stench.' 
Ilchere,  '  every.' 
Kelche-cuti'e. 


WoJimige  of  ure  Lawerd  (by  author 
of  above). 

Drinch,  283  (twice),  sb. 
Dunchen,  3rd  pi.,  283. 


0.  and  N.,  Dorset,  1246-1250. 

Hit  J7inche]7,  225. 

Bi])enche,  471. 

Blenches,  378,  sb. 

Goldfinch,  J. 

Goldfiuc,  Cot. 

Uuwrenche,  sb.,  169. 

Me    ])unch)',    1651.     But  Me  J'unc]', 

1672. 
Wurchen,  vb.,  408. 
"Wirche,  inf.,  722. 
Chirche,  721. 


1130. 


SirB.  ofllampt.,  South  Hants.,  1327. 

Werche,  inf.,  A. 

Breuche  (printed  copy),  MS.  has  brink. 
Clenche,  vb.,  -cling  to.'     Sutherland 
MS.,  end  of  fom'teenth  century. 


Usages  of  Winchester ,  circ.  1360. 
Werche,  inf. 

Kentish  Gospels  [MS.Hatton,  38),  1 150. 

JElchen,  Lk.,  xix,  36. 
Swilce,  Lk.,  xxiii,  14  and  17. 
ic  Werche,  Job.,  iv,  34. 
ic  Wyrce,  Lk.,  xxii,  xi. 
Chyrcan,  Mat  ,  xvi,  18. 
Awenchen,  Joh.,  xi,  11. 
Be]ienche]i,  Lk. ,  xxxiv,  6. 
je-swiuchen,  Lk.,  xxii,  28. 
Werchte,  Lk.,  x,  7,  sb.,  'labourer.' 

Vespas,  A.  22.     Kent,  1200. 

Adrenche,  215. 
penche,  217. 
Tjeswince,  219. 
Elc,  231. 
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O.E.  nc,  Ic,  re. 
Vices  and  Virtues,  Kent,  1200. 

pinclie,  sb.,  3.  31. 
Drenkch,  sb.,  87.  29. 
Swilch,  3.  28. 
Wurchende,  3.  10. 

Moral  Ode  {Digby  MS.).  Kent.    Early 
Thirteenth  Century. 

Adreuche,  vb. 
Bi)7euche,  6. 
Of>euche>,  10. 
Quenche,  iuf.,  152. 
Iswiiich,  vb.,  36. 
Iswincb,  sb.,  57. 
pencheu,  iuf  ,  62. 


Ayenhite,  Kent,  1340. 

Adrenche,  vb. 

Bench. 

Bejiencbe,  '  to  remind.' 

Be]7enche]i,  3  sing. 

Blench. 

Drenche,  vb. 

Drench,  sb. 

Stench,  sb. 

penchinges. 

penche,  vb. 

Wrench,  '  craft.' 

Zuyuche,  vb. 

Zuyuch, sb. 

Kuenche,  vb. 

Cherche. 


The 
O.E.  -net  =  -nt  in  M.E.  with 

Gavin  Douglas,  1475-1522. 

Drint,  '  drowned.' 
Q,uent,  p.p.,  'quenched.' 

3IS.  Marl.  2,253,  Here/.,  1310. 

Dreynt,  p.p.,  *  drowned.' 
Seint,  p.p.,  sunk. 
AVreint,  p.p.,  '  tormented.' 

Minot,  Yorks.,  1333-52. 
Adreinte,  p.p. 

Mire,  Salop,  1400. 
I-queynt,  'quenched.' 

La-^amon,  TForcs.,  1205. 
Adrente        \ 

•Adreingtf  / 
[.\seint],  pret. 
Aseingde,  pret. 
Bk'inte,  pret. 


V. 

-einte  forms. 

diphthougization  of  preceding  vowel. 

Chaucer. 
Queynt,  pret. 
Dreynte,  pret. 
Bleyute,  pret. 

St.  Jul.  {Metrical),  Glos.,  1300. 
Adreynte,  pret.,  224. 

R.  of  Brunne,  Lines.,  1338. 

Dreynte,  pret. 
Bleynt. 

R.  of  Glos.,  1300. 

Adreynt      \ 

Adreint       |  pret. 

Adreiucte  ) 

Aseincte  |  ,  ,  , 
.  ■  .  \  'sunk. 
Aseint     ) 

Blenyte  =  Bleynte. 

Bleincte,  3  sing.  pret. 

Dreinte,  3  sing. 

Dreynt,  p  p. 

r.  Plow.,  Glos.,  1362-93. 
Queynte,  p.p. 
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VI. 


O.E.  -ct  {cd)  =  -cht ;  -ght  in  M.E. 


Gav.  Douglas,  1475-1522. 
riclit,  p.p.,  '  pitched.' 

Metr.  Rom.,  Laves.,  1420. 
Pijte,  p.p.,  '  pitched.' 

R.  of  Glos.,  1300. 

Pij;t,  '  poet.' 
Pi7;te,  p.p. 
Schrijte,  3  pret.  s. 
Plijte,  p.p. 


Ply^te,  3  sinf^. 
Ypli^t,  '  pledged.' 

Mire,  Salop,  1400. 

"White     ('  strong,     active  ')    =   wight 
=  *wicht  =  *quiccd  ? 

Chaucer. 

Twight,  p.  of  twicchen. 
Streighte,  pt.  s.  of  strecchen. 
Eeighte,  rechen. 
Prighte,  pret.  of  pi-ikken  =  *pricchen. 


VII. 


Non-initial  O.E.  g  non-fronted,  and  =  ffh,  tv,  etc.,  in  M.E. 


Barbour. 

Low,  '  a  flame.' 

Law,  adj.,  '  low.' 

Lownj-t,  '  sheltered. ' 

Aw,  '  thou  oughtest. ' 

Bow-draucht,  'a  bow-shot.' 

Da  wit      j 

Dawned  >  p.p. 

Dawyn    ) 

Dawis  (and  Dayis). 

to  Draw. 

Enew. 

Fallow,  '  to  follow.' 

Fallow,  '  a  fellow.' 

Saw,  sb.,  'a  saying.' 

Slew,  '  struck.' 

Bla,  '  to  slay.' 

AU-thouch. 

Borwch,  '  a  pledge.' 

Burch,  'borough.' 

Dreuch,  '  drew ' 

Eneuch  (and  Enew). 

Holche  (of.  Chaucer,  halke),  '  a  corner, 

lurking-place.' 
Heych,  '  high.' 
Sleuch,  '  slew.' 
Laigh. 

Lauchand,  '  laughing.' 
Lawch  and  law,  '  low.' 
Wawch,  'kinsman.' 
Throuch,  '  through.' 
Pleuch,  '  a  plough.' 


Dunbar,  E.  Lothian,  1460-1520. 

Bow  (for  shooting). 

Fowll. 

Beuche,  '  bough.' 

Dearch,  '  dwarf.' 

Lauchis,  '  laughs.' 

Pleuch. 

Touch,  adj.,  'tough.' 

Heich    \ 

Hecher  >  '  high.' 

He 


Gav.  Douglai,  1475-1522. 

Aucht,  '  eight.' 
Daw,  '  day.' 
Dawing,  '  daybreak.' 
Dowchtie,  adj. 
Fla,  '  a  flea.' 
Houch. 

Magh,  '  son-in-law.' 
Rowch,  adj.,  'rough.' 
Sauch,  '  a  willow.' 


Compl.  of  Scotl.,  1549. 

Aneuch,  '  enough.' 
Burch  t  )  , ,        ,    , 
Burght  r  ^"^"g^- 
Cleuchis,  'dells.' 
Heuch,  '  steep  valley.' 
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Metrical  Psalter,  Yorks.,  before  1300. 

Aghe-fulle,  adj.,  74.  8. 
Fogheles,  '  birds,'  7-  9. 
Haleghs,    sb.   pi.,    36.    28    (back    or 

front  ?) 
Sagh,  sb.,  36.  25. 
Slogli,  sb.,  'slough,'  39.  3. 


Cursor  Mundi,  Forks.,  1300. 

Legh,  sb.,  '  a  Ue'  (Fairf.). 

Lighes,  2  sing.  vb. 

Togh,  adj. 

Foghul. 

Logliand,  past  pres. 

Logh,  3  pi.  pret. 

Laghes,  3  pi   pres. 

Sagh,  vb.  and  sb.,  '  to  saw.' 

Magh,  '  relation.' 

Plogh,  sb. 

Sagh,  'a  saying.' 

Tifted,  3  sing. 

Tift,  p.p. 

Lawje,  '  a  laugh.' 

Lowen,  3  pi.  (Trinity). 

Fouul. 

Foghuls. 

Foghul. 

?  Fouxl. 

?  Foxul,  etc. 

Lou,  '  flame,  blaze.' 


Minot,  Yorks.,  1333-52. 

Aghe,  '  fear.' 
Eghen,  '  eyes.' 
Neghed,  '  approached.' 

Prk.  ofConsc,  Yorks.,  [before)  1349. 

Agh,  '  ought.' 
Boghes,  '  boughs.' 
Boghsom  \ 
Bousom      I 
Bousom      i 
Bughsam    ' 
Felaghe. 
Gnawen,  p.p. 
Halghe,  adj. 
Ilalghe,  sb.  \ 
Hallow  ] 

Y"l   !  'alaw.' 
Laghe  t 

Lagh,  vb.,  '  laugh.' 

Maghes,  '  moths.' 

Sla,  vb. 

Slouh,  sb.,  '  siouj^h.' 

Siaghe,  pret.  of '  sla.' 


Swelge,  vb.,  'swallow.' 
pof        ) 

pogh     J  '  though.' 
poghe    ) 
AYajhe,  '  wall.' 
Warlau,  '  wizard.' 
Wawes,  '  waves.' 
"Worow,  '  to  strangle.' 


Sir  Gaw.,  Xorth.,  1366. 

Ajt,  '  owned.' 

Bawe-men. 

Bo^es,  '  boughs.' 

Brojes,  '  brows.' 

Drajes,  '  draws." 

Halawed. 

Sa-^-thorne.    (Note  the  open  cons. 

here.) 
H0I7;,  'hollow.' 
luosh       ) 

>   'enough.' 

'  mount.' 


'low. 


IU03 

Innowe 

La  we, 

Lajed 

Latter 

Laj) 

Lag} 

Swoghe,  '  silence.' 
Thaj;,  '  though. ' 

Burl  1  '  borough,  city.' 

Since  both  spellings,  '  saje,  sawe,' 
occur,  it  looks  as  if  '  sa^e '  were 
the  traditional  spelling,  and  '  sawe ' 
the  real  pronunciation. 

Toivnley  Mysteries,  Yorks.,  1480. 

Holgh,  'hollow.' 
Lagh,  'law.' 
Leghe,  '  alio.' 
Saghe,  '  a  saying.' 
Saghe,  '  saw.' 

&.)•-«"■• 

Steghe,  '  a  ladder.' 
Swoghe,  '  sound  of  waves.' 
Thrughe,  'flat  gravestone.' 
Wawghes,  '  waves.' 

'  Note  spelling,  shows  these  words 
all  had  C. 
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Jr.-TF.,  xviii,   North.,  Fifteenth 
Century. 

Dagh,  '  pasta.' 

]Maw,  sb. 

Ilelbow. 

Trogh. 

riogh,  '  aratrum.' 

Wars  of  Alex.,  Yorks.,  late  Fifteenth 
Century. 

Balgh,  adj.,  'swelling  out.' 
Boghe,  '  bough.' 

'  city.' 
pi. 


feeble  creature.' 


Burgh 

Burghis 

Drawes 

Draj^es 

Dwaje, 

Enoje 

Enogh 

Enowe  (Dub.  only) 

Hojes,  '  houghs.' 

^^8'^M  'low.' 
Lawe  ) 

Laws,  '  mountain.' 

Lo^e,  sb.,  '  lake.' 

Rogh,  adj. 

Sagh,  '  saw  '  (Dub.). 

^^^^    1  '  I  saw  ' 
Saghe  /    ^  ^^^Z 

Sighes,  pres.  sing. 

pof,  '  though.' 

Toghid,  p.p.,  'tugged.' 

Warlow  (Dub.),  'deceiver'  =  warlock. 

Y^T^    \  'laughing.' 
Latter     j  ==      ° 

Catliolicon,  Yorks.,  1483. 

Coghe,  '  ubi  hoste.' 

Troghe 

Trowghe,  A. 

Thrughe 

Throghe,  A. 

a  Slughe,  '  scama.' 

to  Saghe  a  tre. 

a  Saghe. 

Rughe,  '  hirsutus.' 

Salghe,  '  salix.' 

Falghe         I  ^^ 

Falowe,  A.  j 

a  Dwarghe,  'tantulus'  (note). 

Borgh,  '  fridcursor.' 

Borgham,  '  epiphium.' 

Arghe,  '  pusillanimus.' 

a  I'lughe  wryghte. 

to  I'lowtf-he. 


Aucus. 
>  '  a  coffin.' 


[  '  celebrare.' 
lacertus.' 


a  Ploghe,  '  aratrum.' 

Plugh,  A.,  vb. 

a  Muglie. 

to  Mughe,  '  hay.' 

to  Mughe,  '  posse.' 

Marghe,  'medulla.' 

to  Laghe,  '  ridere.' 

an  Hawghe,  '  circum.' 

Euogbe. 

Dteghe,  '  pasta.' 

Medial  and  Final  O.E.  3: 

Catholicon. 

to  Sawe,  '  severe.' 

^  ,  ,  )    'scucula,' 

Outelawry    J  .  ^^^^^^^, 

a  Mawe,  '  iecur.' 

Lawe. 

Lawghe,  A. 

an  Ha  we  tre. 

Hawlowe 

Halowe,  A. 

an  Elbowe, 

to  Draw  up. 

Dewe,  '  ros.' 

to  Daw,  '  diescere.' 

to  Awe,  '  debere.' 

to  Bowe  downe. 

a  Bowe,  '  archus.' 

to  be  Slawe. 

Rowe,  '  crudus.' 

Levins,  Yorks.,  1670. 

Bough. 

Chough. 

Cough. 

Plough. 

Slough. 

Trough. 

Roughe. 

Tough. 

All  these  words  are  said  by  L.  to 
rhyme. 

Daw  (or  Daugh)  =  '  dough.' 

Ilawe. 

Lawe. 

Mawe. 

to  Sawe  wood. 

Strawe. 

Daugh      ( 

to  Laugh  ) 


rhyme. 


Allit.  P.,  Lanes.,  1360. 


Bor^,  '  city.' 
BoT^e,  '  bough.' 
Dagter. 
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^^S^^  ]  '  low.' 

Los      ) 

Innoghe,  innoj^e,  '  enough. 

Laje,  '  to  laugh.' 

Sorj,  'sorrow.' 

prych,  '  through.' 

The  spelling  schajede,  '  showed,' 
implies  that  j  had  become  iv  in  this 
dialect. 

Metr.  Rom.,  Lanes.,  1420. 

Awen,  '  own.' 
Boes,  'boughs.' 

S™5lie    |<di.aw.' 
Drojgne  I 
lYiujhe,  '  enough.' 
Lauchet,  '  laughs.' 
Ploes,  '  ploughs,'  sb. 
Plu^e,  sb.  sing. 

Orm.,  Lines.,  1200. 

Ajhe,  '  awe.' 
Ajhenn,  '  to  own.' 
Berrjhenn,  '  to  save.' 
Borr^henn,  p.p. 
Bolljhenn,  'displeased.' 
Bo^hess,  '  boughs.' 
Bujhenn,  '  to  bow.' 
Feb,  '  property.' 
Forrhoshenn,  '  to  neglect.' 
Foll^henn,  '  to  follow.' 
Fonbujhenn,  '  avoid.' 
Flu^heun,  perf.  of  '  fleou.' 
Flejhenn,  '  to  fly.' 
He^heJ?^,  '  exalts.' 
Hell,  adj. 

Ha^herr,  '  dexterous.' 
Ha]l?;henn,  sb.  pi. 
Hall7;henn,  vb. 
La7;henn,  '  to  lower.' 

[.Sh.  !■>-■• 

Ehne,  gen.  pi.    ) 

Lej^henn,  '  tell  lies.' 

Le^he,  '  daily  pay.' 

Mejlie,  '  female  relation.' 

Lo^^he,  '  fire.' 

Sie^henn,  pi.  perf.,  '  saw.' 

Serr^he,  '  sorrow.' 

Nij^hen. 

Neh. 

Mu7;henn. 

Ploh. 

Swollj^henn. 

Suhh^heun. 

Stijhenu,  '  to  go,  pass.' 


Slojbenn,  p.p.,  'slain.' 
Sinnjheji]!,  '  he  sins.' 
Wrejhenn,  '  accuse.' 
Wojhe,  '  woes.' 
"Wa^he,  '  wall.' 
prajhe,  '  time,  while.' 
pohh. 
purrh. 

Burrh,  '  city.' 
Dajhess  (also  Dajjess). 
Deah,  '  is  worth.' 
Drejhenn,  '  to  suffer.' 
Drajhenn,  '  draw.' 
Dijhellnesse,  '  secresy.' 

Ravelok,  N.E.  Midi.,  1300. 

Dawes,  '  days.' 
Felowes,  '  fellows.' 

Y^^  I'low.' 
Lowe  I 

Havclolc,  N.E.  Midi.,  1300. 

Herborowed,  '  lodged.' 

poru. 

Boru. 

R.  of  Brunne,  Lines.,  1338. 

Awe,  '  fear.' 

Sawe,  sb. 

Drawe,  p.p. 

Lawes,  sb. 

Mowe,  '  I  may.' 

Borewe,  sub. 

powh. 

Slough     )  ,  J      , 

Sloo         )     ^  ^• 

Draught. 

Saugh,  3  pert.,  '  sow.' 

Borough. 

Drough,  '  drew.' 


Hali  Meidcnhed,   W.  Midi. , 

Idrahen,  p.p.,  o. 
Folhe«,  '  follows,'  15. 
I.ahe,  '  law.' 
Sahe,  sb.,  39,  '  a  tale.' 

Will,  of  Palerne,  W.  jVidl. 

Alwes,  '  saints.' 
Bowes,  '  boughs.' 
Bowes,  '  inclines.' 
Burw,  '  town.' 
Dawe. 
Dawes. 
Drou?;,  '  drew.' 


122y. 


1350. 
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Dwor]%  '  dwarf  ' 
Folawe. 
Felasclii)ie. 
Dawe,  vb. 
IMorwe,  '  morning.' 
Wow,  '  I  may.' 
Sawe,  '  saying.' 
Awght,  '  owned.' 
pough. 

Earliest  Engl.  Fr.  Ps.,  JV.  Midi.,  1375. 

Bow  =' incline,'  imperat.,  101.  2. 

he  Sloje,  'slew,'  104.  27. 

Lawe,  104.43. 

J^at  Drawe>,  148.  14, 

>at  he  Drawe,  9.  32. 

Felawes,  44.  9. 

Halwen,  dat.  pi.,  82.  3. 

Mire,  Salop,  1400. 

Sloghe,  'slew.' 
Ajte,  '  ought.' 
pagh. 

porj,  'through.' 
Folghth,  'baptism.' 
Slegh,  '  slay.' 
Stegh,  '  ascended.' 
jVegh,  '  nigh.' 
Egh}7e,  '  eighth.' 

MS.  Ilarl.,  2253,  Here/.,  1310. 

hit  Dawes. 

Hawe  (and  Heye),  '  high.' 

Lawe,  sb. 

Mawe. 

Wore,  Glos.,  Twelfth  Century. 

Beah,  '  arrailla.' 
Dwseruh,  '  nanus.' 
Elbowe,  '  ulna.' 
Heretowa,  '  dux.' 

Laiamon,  Wares.,  1205. 

Aje,  Ahne         "l 
[Owe,  Owene,    J-  adj. 
O^ene]  J 

?i^'^®       i>  T  !  '  retreat,'  etc. 

[Bouwe,  Boujen]  )  ' 

Drajen 

Drawe 

Idrawen 

Idrajen 

Fohjel-cunne. 

Fu^el    Fo,en,    ^^.^^ 

[Fowel]  ) 


sb. 


Laje       ) 
[Lawe]    I 
[Halwe.] 
Ilalhjen,  dat.  pi. 
Sorh^e    \ 

Sorlie      f 

8eorwa   ) 

To-flojeu,  p.p. 

To-dra'jen. 

Pleowe    ^ 

Ploje       ( 

Lujen,  vb 

Dawede. 

Da^ede. 

[Dawes.] 

Dffiwen,  Dawen  )    i      i 

[Dawe,  Dawes,  Dajes]  j      "  ^  ' 

Dahjen  "i 

Da-^e       y  sing.  dat. 

•Dawe     j 

Buruwe  [borwe,  borhwe]. 

Loh,  adj.,  '  low.' 


;ame,  play.' 
tell  lies.' 


Sonffs  and  C's,  Warw.,  1400. 

Morwe 
Sorwe 
Slawyn,'66. 


31. 


Bestiary,  E.  Midi.,  1250. 


Drage-S,  311. 
Lage,  sb.,  784. 


Engl.  Guilds,  Norf.,  1389. 

Felas,  '  fellows,'  30. 
pei  awe,  39. 
Lawes,  52  and  passim. 
Morwe  speche,  55. 


Prompt.,  Norf.,  1440. 

Bowe  of  tre. 

Bowe,  '  arcus.' 

Fowle,  '  bird.' 

Lawe,  'jus,'  etc. 

Herberwyn. 

Sorow 

Swelwhe  of  a  water  or  of  a  growude. 

Cowhyn,  H.  1 

Cowghen        j-  vb. 

Cowyn,  K.    J 

Coghe,  sb. 

Lawhyn,  '  rideo.' 

Throwhe,  'throuo-h.' 


Bokenham,  Suffolk,  before  1447. 

Lawhe,  inf.,  St.  Cecilia,  821. 
Sawe,  St.  Elizabeth,  987. 
Drawe,  211  I  g^   ^ 
Lawe,  212    )  ° 

Morwe,  St.  Dorothy,  106. 
porch,  20,  11,000  Virg. 
porgh,  183,  St.  Magdalene. 

In  this  text  we  have  such  spellings 
as— Malvhs,  215. 

=  'maiys,'  '  uys,'  'wys,'  etc.,  and 
these  spellings  occur  constantly 
throughout  the  text,  showing  that 
h  had  no  consonantal  sound  in  this 
position. 

Wycliffe. 
Halwen,  sb.  pi.,  X. 

O.E.  "3  =  IV  in  Chancer. 

Sorwe. 

Mo  wen,  vb. 

Mawe,  '  stomach.' 

Lowe,  adj. 

Sawe,  'saying,  speech.' 

Fawe,  '  fain,  glad.' 

Bowe,  vb. 

Dawe,  vb. 

Dawes,  '  days.' 

Dawing,  'dawning.' 

Dewe. 

Drawe,  vb. 

Adawe,  vb. 

Awe,  sb. 

Awen,  '  own.' 

Fowel  \ 

Foul,  Foules  \   '  bird.' 

Fowl  J 

Hawe,  '  yard.' 

Hawe  (fruit  of  rose). 

Horowe,     '  foul,    scandalous, '     O.E. 

hori3(?). 
Ilalwen,  vb. 
Halwes,  sb. 
Herberowe  |    i 
Herberow    ) 
Herberwe,  vb. 
Sowe,  '  a  sow.' 

O.E.  -7,,  -h  =  gh  in  Chaucer. 


Rogh  I 
Rough  ) 
Slough. 


adi 


I 


Swogh 

Swough    \-  '  low  noise.' 

Swow 

Thogh. 

Towh  "I 

Tough  V  '  though.' 

Tow     j 

Thorgh 

Thurgh 

Trogh     \ 

Trough  ] 

Choogh. 

Cough. 

Flough,  '  didst  fly.' 

Bough. 

Drough,  vb. 

Slough  \     ,      0  ,  ,        , 

Slowh     )  P*-  °*    '^®^"- 

Saugh   \ 

Saw       ] 


vb. 


St.  ICath.,  Glos.,  1200. 


Burh,  '  city.' 
Lahe,  '  law.' 
Plahen,  '  they  play.' 
Sorh,  '  sorrow.' 

Ji.  of  Glos.,  1300. 

Ajte,  3  sing. 
Dawe,  pi. 
Drawe,  p.p. 
Draweji,  2  pi. 
Drouj,  '  drew.' 
Fawe,  '  pain.' 
Halwe   )     r 
Halwy  f 
Halwe,  adj. 
Hawe,  '  had.' 
Kouhe,  '  cough.' 
Lew3  \ 

Louj   y  '  laughed.' 
Lowe  I 

Mawe,  'stomach.' 
Owe,  vb. 
Rowe,  '  rough.' 
Slawe  )  „  „ 
Slaje  I  P-P- 
Sorwe,  sb. 
Wawes,  '  waves.' 
Tou,  '  tough.' 
Thof,  'though.' 

St.  Jul.  {Metrical),  Glos.,  1300. 

Foweles,  226. 
je  Mowe,  183. 
of  Dawe,  193. 
Mnrw,  146. 

But  fronted  in  Maide,  27. 
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O.E.  -ht  =  p. 
fo;^t,  31. 
iiiTit,  21. 
dijte,  vb.,  22. 

P.  Ffowm.,  Glos.,  1362-93. 

1,    ''        )  'bill. 
lierwe      ) 

Borgbe,  b. 

Borw. 

Felawe. 

Laii3;ea  x 

Lauhen  / 

Laiigbwhen  y  'laugb.' 

Lauglie,  b     i 

Lawgbe,  b    ■' 

Lowe    )  2  pt.  sing.,  '  didst  tell  lies. 

Lowen  (p.p. 

Lowe,  '  flame.' 

Louh   )  ,        1   ,    . 
T  „„      i     meek,    etc. 
Low     )  ' 

Ploub. 

Plow,  b. 

Plough,  b. 

PI0U3,  a. 

Sorwe. 

Morwe. 

Swowe,  vb.,  '  faint.' 

O.E.  swojan. 

Thauh. 

pauj. 

Sir  Fer.,  Devon.,  1380. 

Awe,  '  respect,  worship.' 

Galwetre. 

For-gnaje,  '  devour.' 

Folji&ede. 

Fawe  (and  Fayn),  '  pleased,  happy.' 

Herburjes,  'resting-place,  camp.' 

Sawe,  '  tale,  account.' 

Forw,  'furrow.' 

St.  Editha,  Wilts.,  1400. 

Sorwe,  3216. 
Slawe,  p.p.,  320. 

St.  Jul.  {Prose),  Porset,  1200. 

Selh'Se,  '  happiness,'  10. 
Heh,  behest,  8. 
Seb,  '  saw,'  16. 
Drehe,  'I  suffer,'  16. 
Febere,  'fairer,'  18. 
of  Dabene,  30. 
Lsahet,  p.p.,  'sawn,'  38. 
Drob,  perf.,  4. 
DuheSe,  sb.,  4. 


}• 


clever. 


Felabes,  'fellows,'  4.    ' 

Abue,  '  own,'  10. 

Fuheles,  12. 

Now'Ser,  'uoither,'  14. 

Ye  ne  mabe,  '  may  not,'  16. 

Lahen,  '  customs,  laws,'  22. 

Burh,  4. 

purh,  6. 

Alter.  Riw.,  Dorset,  1225. 

Ageliche,  '  awfully.' 
Bouh   I  < ,        ,   , 
Bowe  }'l'0"gh. 

Coue,  '  chough.' 

Dawes,  '  days.' 

Ilaher 

Hajer 

Inouh. 

Sage  )  ,  .      , 

Sawe}^^^yi°g- 

Sahe. 

0.  and  N.,  Dorset,  1240-50. 

Sor3;e,  J.     ) 

Sorewe,  C.  / 

Fuheles,  C.  ) 

Foweles,  J.  ) 

Laje  ('law,'  103). 

Hajel,  C.  \ 

Hawel,  J.  I  ^"'"°^- 

Habe,  Cot.)    ,  , 

Hawe,  J.    /   ^''^ 

Morejenning,  Cot.  |   ,  -.  „ 

Morewening,  J.       J    "''^°- 

Sir  B.  of  Plampt.,  South  Hants,  1327. 
Dawe,  '  to  dawn,'  A. 
Fawe,  'glad,'  A. 

Kentish    Gospels    [MS.    Hatton,    38), 
1160. 

O.E.  3  (back)  =3. 
Ea^en,  J.,  ix,  11,  passim. 
Eage,  Joh.,  x,  34  (dat.  sing.), 
he  jeseabje,  Mk.,  v,  32. 
gesea^en,  Mk.,  vi,  49. 
on  Dizlen,  Mat.,  vi,  4. 
Twijan,  J.,  xv,  5. 
Twij,  J.,  XV,  6. 
Twij^an,  Job.,  xii,  13. 

Examples  of  misuse  of  g  and  3  in 
Kentish  Gospels. 
9  for  3. 
Halgen,  Mat.,  iii,  11. 
slog,  Mk.,  xiv,  47. 
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3  for  g  and  35  for  gg. 

jast,  Mat.,  iii,  11  ;  Joh.,  iv,  24. 
Gang  (imperat.),  Mat.,  viii,  9. 
Sejje,  Joh.,  ii,  5. 
Finger,  Joh.,  xx,  27. 
pingen,  Mat.,  v,  32. 

Vespas,  A.  22,  Kent,  1200. 

Eagen,  '  eyes,'  223. 
Oge,  '  own,'  235. 
Agen,  241. 
gesawen,  242. 

Vices  and  Virtues,  Kent,  1200. 

i-Slge,  p.p.,  5.  22. 
lage,  sb.,  99.  13. 

7J/b>-«/  Ot;?^  {Digiy  MS.),  Kent,  Early 
Thirteenth  Century. 

Draghen,  47.  49. 
Eghte,  'property,'  55. 
Eagen,  'eyes,'  379. 
Fogeles,  83. 
Lage,  '  law.' 
Mugte,  15. 
Oghte,  2. 

Regh,  135  =  (Rek>?). 
pegh,  4. 

Kentish    Sermons    {Laud,    471), 
1200-50. 

"We  mowe,  Epiph. 

Leghej7,  '  lies,'  Fifth  Sermon,  0. 

Daghen,  dat.  pi.,  Fifth  Sermon,  5. 

I-seghe,  '  seen,'  Fourth  Sermon. 

Moreghen,  Fifth  Sermon. 

Laghe,  ace,  Epiph. 

Oghe,  'own,'  adj..  Second  Sermon. 


Lib.  Desc.,  1350,  Kent. 

Lawe,  216. 

Awgt,  298. 

Owene,  441. 

Drouge,  '  drew,'  1499. 

Dwerg, 'dwarf,' 119. 

porwg,  291. 

TVill.  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  1307-27. 

Lawe,  62. 

To  slage,  66  (rhymes  with  lawe). 

Y-fage,  67  (rhymes  with  lawe). 

Drage]7  (sing.),  68. 

Y-nage,  68  (rhymes  with  lawe). 

prof,  '  through.' 

Ogen,  52. 

pag,  'though,'  102. 

Holwye,  3. 

A-^enbite,  Kent,  1340. 

Adrage,  vb.,  p.p. 
Al))ag,  '  although.' 
Agt,  '  ought.' 
Beag,  '  he  bowed.' 
Bogsam,  adj. 
Bog,  '  bough.' 
Brogte,  '  brought.' 
Bouge,  '  to  obey.' 
Dog,  '  dough.' 
Draf,  'dregs.' 
Drag,  '  to  draw.' 
Lage,  'law.' 
Log,  '  low.' 
Mawe,  'to  mow.' 
Moge,  'may.' 
Oge,  '  own'  (adj.). 
Slage,  '  to  slay.' 
Uogel,  '  bird.' 
Ynoge,  '  enough.' 


VIII. 

Non-initifJ  O.E.  g  and  h  fronted  in  M.E. 


Barbour. 

Bery,  vb.,  '  bury.' 
By,  'to  buy.' 

Sleg    }  "^-^  '  ^"'^^'"•'•' 

Ey   }   '«y^- 
Eyn,  '  eyes.' 


Fe,  '  cattle.' 
Fie,  'to  flee.' 
Forly,  '  to  violate.' 
Hergit,  '  harried.' 
Herberg,  '  lodging.' 

Hey  !  '^^J- 
Sle,  '  sly. 
Liand,  '  lying. ' 


6G 


Gav.  Doiiffhis,  1475-1;5'2'2. 

Pre,  'to  suffer.' 
Eiue,  'eyes.' 
Ley,  '  a  lea.' 

Compl.  of  Scot  I.,  1549. 

Day. 

Ee     \   '  eye.' 
Een  I   pi. 
Hie,  adj. 

Ly      ] 

Lyis       ^  vb. 

Lyand  j 

Herberye,  '  harbour.' 

Metrical  Psalter,  Tories.,  before  1300. 

Eijhen,  33.  16. 

Filigb,  imperat.,  'follow,'  33.  15. 

For-segh,  p.p.,  21.  25. 

Negh,  adj.,  39.  13. 

Neghburgb,  14.  3. 

Slighen,  3  pi.,  21.  30. 

Stihes,  sb.  pi.,  118.  105. 

Cursor  Mundi,  Yorks.,  1300. 

Ei 

Eie,  pi. 

Einen     ,    , 

-n-  >      eye. 

Eigen     '        •' 

Een 

Hei 

Leis,  sb.,  '  lies.' 

Lei,  vb. 

Lies,  2  sing. 

Lighes. 

Liges. 

Minot.,  YorJ,-s.,  1333-52. 

Lye,  '  falsehood.' 

Mai. 

Main. 

Townley  Mysteries,  Yorhs.,  14S0. 
"Wey  =  O.E.  wija,  '  a  man.' 

Prk.  of  Consc,  Yorks.,  before  1849. 

Bighing,  '  redemption.' 

S'?^^     ,     I  'to  die.' 
Deygh,  etc.  j 

^'^^l^  \  '  to  suffer.' 
Drighe  ) 

Eghe,  '  eye.' 

Eghteld,  '  to  endeavoiH-.' 

riegh,  '  to  flee.' 

Fleygh  i 


Flogh    j 


pret. 


Heyghe. 

Ileyghest  \     ,. 

Heghe       )  "  -I- 

Highen,  vb. 

Neghe,  adj. 

Sleghe  \  ,  ■  , 
c,,  1  >  wise. 
Slyghe  j 

Stey,  vb.,  '  ascend.' 

Stegh,  'ladder.' 

Sir  Gaiv.,  North.,  1366. 

Berg,  '  hill.' 
Deje,  vb. 
Dryjten,  '  lord.' 
May,  '  maid.' 
Seghe,  '  saw.' 

^^'^     I  '  saw.' 

Yje,  '  eye.' 

Wars  of  Alex.,  Yorks.,  Late  Fifteenth 
Century. 

Dales   1 

Dayes  > 

Dais     ' 

ET^e,  sing 

Eghen  )     , 

Eeyn    )'  P^" 

Dreje,  vb., 

Eze  1 

and  Egen  j 

Fey,  '  fated  and  die.' 


'  eye. 

'  dree.' 
'  fear.' 


Levins,  Yorks.,  1570. 

Flee,  'a  fly.' 

Eye. 

to  Dree. 

to  Flee. 

to  See. 

Half  are,  'heifer.' 

Allit.  P.,  Lanes.,  1360. 

Adre^,  '  aback,  aside,'  =? 
Hyje,  '  to  lie.' 
Dry3,  adj. 
May,  '  maid.' 

Metr.  Rom.,  Lanes.,  1420. 
Hejer,  '  higher.' 

Orm.,  Lines.,  1200. 

Bilejsfl. 

Fri^jenn,  '  calumniate. 
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Fra7;gnen,  '  ask.' 

Forrlejenn,  '  guilty  of  adultery. 

Fles^l. 

Fajjerr,  '  fair.' 

Fayjre,  adv. 

Fewest,  '  joinest.' 

Innsejjless,  '  seals.' 

Ejjlenn,  '  ail.' 

Ej^j^err,  '  either.' 

E3gwli8er,  'everywhere.' 

Ejje,  '  fear.' 

Twi^jess,  '  twice.' 

Twejjenn,  '  twain.' 

Pe^sre    )    <  their ' 

Sije,  'victory.' 

prijjess,  '  thrice.' 

Drij^e. 

-Slddmodlejje. 

Rejjn,  '  raiu. ' 

Najjlenn,  '  to  nail.' 

Waj^neJ?)). 

"Wajjn,  '  waggon. 

Wajj,  '  woe.' 

DajS,  'day.' 

Magj,  'maid.' 

Ma33,  '  may-' 

Note  spelling,  rejjsenn,  '  to  raise  ' 
(=  0.  Icel.  reisaP).  This  seems  to 
prove  that  33  in  above  words  =  o 
or  I,  which  would  imply  diphthongi- 
zation  of  the  a.  333  =  Jx . 


Havelok,  N.E.  Midi.,  1300. 


Eie 

Eyen 

Eyn 

Eyne 

AgejTi, 


'  eye.' 


against.' 


Fleye,  'to  fly.' 

if.  of  Br  untie,  Lines.,  1338. 

Hey,  'hay.' 

Eeyn,  '  rain.' 

Eyen,  '  eyes.' 

Eye,  '  awe.' 

Mayden. 

Abrevde,  p.p. 

Weye. 

Sties,  '  by-roads.' 

Lye,  '  deceit.' 

J.y,  inf.,  '  to  lie  down.' 

Fleyes,  sb. 

Dreye,  vb.,  '  dree.' 

Dreigh,  adv. 


glad.' 


rerli3,  adv. 
Fee,  '  cattle,'  etc. 
Ney,  '  near.' 
Fleye,  'flew.' 
Feightit,  perf. 
Fleyghe,  '  fled.' 
Sleig|ie,  '  cunning.' 

Will,  of  Pal.,  W.  Midi.,  1350. 

Ai,  'eye.' 

Aie,  '  awe.' 

Daies. 

Fain 

Fayn 

Deie,  vb.,  '  die.' 

Flye  (Alls),  adj. 

Hi3e,  *  hasten.' 

Drie,  '  to  dree.' 

Heie     \ 

Hei3 

Hei3h 

Heye     I 

Hi3e     / 

Hei3ing,  'hurrying.' 

Nest}   '""^^'^y' 

Seie,  '  to  say.' 

Seyo. 

Seyde. 

Seij7. 

Sle,  '  to  slay.' 

peih,  '  though.' 

pei. 

Weill,  '  a  balance.' 

Wei3,  '  man.' 

Eali  Meldenhed,   W.  Midi.,  1225. 

hit  Beie,  vb.  subj.,  '  bend.' 
Sei-5,  21. 
Feire,  adj.,  29. 


■  hi-h. 


Fs.,  W.Midi.,  1375. 


Earliest  Engl.  Fr. 

E3en,  'eyes,'  90. 
Eseliddes",  10.  5. 
Seide,  15.  1. 
Nesbur,  23.  4. 
Sei3e,  36.  37. 
to  Sle,  36.  34. 


3Iirc.,  Salop,  1400. 

Sty,  '  a  path.' 
Sle,  '  to  slay.' 
Sleen,  'slain.' 
Buri,  'burgh,  castle.' 
Ilaly,  adj. 
1163,  '^k^.' 
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MS.  Harl.,  2253.     JTerrf.,  1310. 

Breje,  'brow.' 

Buy]',  3  siuff.  pres.,  'biiy.s.' 

Ejes. 

Ejenen,  dat.  pi. 

Fe,  '  money.' 

Flcje,  dat.  sing.,  '  a  fly.' 

"7m       ^  I  'Wgb.' 
and  (Hawe)  J        " 

]'^    ]  'lies.' 


La-^amon,  Worcs.,  1205. 

Sing.:  Dffti,  -dai  ['day'].  Draos, 
daiges,  -daies,  dicjes  [daijes],  dwie, 
dieijen,  dseje,  dajie,  'daije,  deie 
[dai]. 

PL:  Dseies, dffiijes, dajjes,  -dni^es. 
Gen.  :  Dtejen  [daijene],  dai^e, 
daijes,  dajes. 

Diiejen,  vb.,  daijen. 

Deijen   dejen  [deie,  deije],  'to  die.' 

Dijelen,  '  secretly.' 

Eje,  'eye.' 

Feie,  '  fated  to  die.' 

Fffiin,  '  fain,  glad.' 

Li^e  [leje]. 

Maei,  mai,  niaeie  [maij. 

Plffije,  plei^e  [pleaj,  pleoi]. 

•'I'weie,  -tweije. 

Tweine,  twelve  [twei,  tweye]. 

^b-seneu,  '  eyesight.' 

JEie,  eie,  eije,  eje  [eaje,  eye],  awe. 

•Saei,  sajije,  sale,  imperat.,  'say.' 

Lsei,  -lai,  pret.,  of  liggen. 

•Lseide,  '  laid.' 

Laib   \ 

Ley 

ppeh 

paih 

•peh 

•Hehte 

Heihte 

Haihte 

Feiht 

•Feht 


adj. 


thouffbt.' 


was  called.' 


I    'fight.'- 


Bestiary,  E.  3Hdl.,  1250. 

^'^i^^    ]   nom.  pL,  744. 
Dages   j  ^ 

Egen,  passim. 

Flege'S,  707. 

Hege,  '  high,'  685. 

LeigelS,  '  lays,'  359. 


^'"■^Vll'   !   3rd  sing. 
Mai,  522      )  ° 

Meiden,  37. 

Seide,  261. 

Bokenham,  Suffolk,  before  1447. 

Seje,  vb.,  '  saw,'  St.  Agatha,  144? 
Eyno,  St.  Mary,  456. 
Eyghte,  St.  Mary,  935. 
Yhe,    St.    Agatha,    345    (rhymes   to 
aspye,  seye,  leye). 

Eugl.  Guilds,  Norf.,  1389. 

Leefully,  51. 
lleye,  adj.,  39. 

Prompt.,  Norf.,  1440. 

Eye,  '  oculus.' 

Neyhbore. 

Neyborede. 

Wycliffe. 

Eijen,  X.)       •' 
Yje,  LL. 
Leie,  '  tell  lies ' 
I-ei>  V  X 

Leijede 
Byse,  vb.,  CC. 

Chaucer. 

Lye,  vb.,  '  to  lie  (down) 

Lye,  '  a  lie,'  also  vb. 

May  den. 

Playen. 

Pleyen,  '  to  ply.' 

Reye  ('rye'). 

Reyn. 

Stye,  '  to  mount.' 

Styward. 

Tweyne. 

Tweye. 

Wey. 

Abeye,  vb.,  'pay  for.' 

A-breyde,  '  to  make.' 

Alwey. 

Bi  seye,  p.p. 

Dayes. 

Dayeseye. 

Deyen. 

Drye,  '  to  endure.' 

Drye,  adj. 

Eye,  pi.  eyen,  '  eyes.' 

Fair,  adj. 

Fayn,  '  glad.' 

Flye,  '  a  fly.' 
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Frye,  vb. 

Hye,  vb.,  '  to  hasten.' 

Leyt,  '  flame.' 

Saye,  '  to  say.' 

Neigh,  adv.  (also  negh). 

Ei^'hte. 

Heigh,  '  high.' 

Heigh te,  sb. 

Sey,  pi.  seyen,  '  time.' 

Hy,  adj.,  '  high.' 

St.  Kath.,  Gloa.,  1200. 

Hevien,  vb.,  'glorify.' 
Ehe,  '  eye.' 
Ehnen,  pi. 

R.  ofGlos.,  1300. 

Leigh je,  '  flame.' 

]  -ighe,  '  to  laugh  '  ? 

Flijen,  '  flies.' 

Ev^te,  '  eighth.' 

Eye      I  , 

•r^-'  ,     >  '  awe. 

Eyghe  ) 

Eye,  pi.  sb.,  '  eyes.' 

P.  Plowm.,  Glos.,  1362-93. 

Beij,  ornament  for  neck. 

Eye,  '  awe. 

Eyen 

adj. 


adj. 


didst  lie'  ('mentire' 


•mentire. 


Eyghen 

Eyne 

E^e. 

Fey,  adj. 

Heys     \ 

Heish   \ 

Hi        J 

Leighe,  2  pret. 

Leye,  '  a  flame 

Lie       )    , 

Lijen  / 

Teijen,  vb. ,  'tie.' 

Wiye,  vb.,  '  turn.' 

Leyn,  p. 

Seih. 

Seigh,  1  pt.  sing.,  '  saw.' 

Seie,  p.p. 

Leij7,  pros,  sing.,  '  to  lay.' 

Loid,  p.p. 

Syghede,  '  he  sighed.' 

Sir  Fer.,  Devon.,  1380. 

Aye,  '  awe.' 

AyJ^er. 

Ej^ene,  '  eyes.' 

Feye,  'accused,  cowardly.' 

May,  '  maid.' 


Lye,  '  flame.' 
Ne^ene,  9. 
Foljyea];,  pres.  pi. 
Syjiug,  '  sighing,'  sb. 

St.  Editha,  Wilts.,  UOO. 

hi  >er  le^e,  3,385. 

y-sev^e,  'seen,'  3,535. 

Sey^e,  '  he  saw,'  3,846  and  460. 

Eyje,  'eye,' 4,297. 

Eyther,  713. 

Hey^ede,  1278. 

Seyen,  3  pi.  vb  ,  '  saw,'  1,423. 

Twey,  'two,'  2,337. 

-S;;.  Jul.  {Prote),  Dorset,  1200. 

Meiden,  2  pres. 
Deis,  gen.,  6. 
Meari,  'marrow,'  20. 

Ancr.  Riw.,  Dorset,  1225. 

Hei  )  ,  1  ■  ,  , 
XT  .,  ^  '  high. 
Heih )         ° 

Heihte,  8. 

Leie,  '  flame.' 

Rein,  '  rain.' 

Lijen,  '  to  lie.' 

WergeS,  'wearieth.' 

"Wijeles,  '  wiles.' 

Yleslipes,  'hedgehogs'  skins.' 

0.  and  N.,  Dorset,  1240-60. 
Eyen,  J.       \    . 
E^en,  Cott.  ]     y^^" 
Plei,  213,  vb.  inf. 
Weie,  214,  sb. 

Sir  B.  of  Hampt.,  South  Hants,  1327. 

Untije,  vb.,  A. 
Eije,  'fear,'  S.  A. 

Kentish    Gospels    [MS.    Ration,    38), 

1150. 
Die;!;es,  Mat.,  xx,  2. 
Felje  (imperat.),  Mat.,  ix,  9. 
Aijhwile,  Mat.,  vi,  34. 
Mayj,  Mat.,  vi,  24. 
I)ay7;hwamlicc,  Mat.,  vi,  11. 

OnfehS  ]  ^^^-^  ^^'  "*'• 
Ei^e,  '  fear,'  Mk.,  ix,  6, 
F()rlei;5re,  Mk.,  vii,  21. 
Mei-^deue  (dat.),  Mk.,  vii,  22. 
Saijdo,  Mk.,  iv,  21. 
Maui^e,  Job.,  xxi,  6. 
Ey^e,  '  fear,'  Joh.,  xx,  19. 
pu  ajest.  Mat.,  v,  33. 
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Veipas,  A.  22,  Kent,  1200. 
^eie,  '  fear,'  225. 

Vices  and  Virtues,  Kent,  1200. 

Eije,  'fear,'  19.  29. 
Eij^ene,  '  eyes,'  51.  2. 
Fleih,  'flew,'  137.  12. 

Moral  Ode  {Dighy  MS.),  Kent.    Early 
Thirteenth  Century. 

Aihwer,  '  auywhere,'  88. 

Eolje^,  14. 

Ei3L^  =  '  awe,'  281  (rhymes  with  leie). 

Liejen  (rhymes  with  driejen). 

Leid,  p.p.,  12. 

Sorje,  146   ^  Is  3  in  these  words  back 

peje,  61       i  or  front? 

Will,  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  1307-27. 
Eyjen,  '  eyes,'  5. 

Aijenbite,  Kent,  1340. 

3 -warded,  '  farrowed.' 
Wraje,  '  to  betray.' 
Slee  and  slea,  '  to  slay.' 
Pieces,  '  sports.' 


On-rijt,  '  wrong.' 

Nejebores,  '  uegjebores.' 

Nayle. 

Mayden. 

Lyjere,  '  liar.' 

Lijte,  sb. 

Lg^^e    j  '  to  laugh,'  also  Iheej^. 

Layde,  '  laid. 

Layt,  '  light.' 

Ilal^ede,  '  he  hallowed.' 

Ey^te,  8. 

Eje,  ejen,  *  eye,  eyes.' 

Eyren,  '  eggs.' 

Eyder,  '  either.' 

Dales. 

Zuoli  =  O.E.  sulh. 

Brijt. 

T>     '^^     i  '  to  save.' 

Bodi  and  bodye. 
Bay]),  '  buys.' 
He^e,  'high.' 
Uly,  '  to  fly.' 

Lib.  Desc,  Kent,  1350. 

ijen,  '  eyes,'  943. 
Ejje,  '  tear,'  2,026. 
Strei^t,  942. 


IX. 


ISTon-initial  O.E.  -rg  =  -gg  (frout  stop,  etc.)  in  M  E. 


Gav.  Douglas,  1475-1622. 

Eige,  'ridge  of  a  hill,  edge.' 
[ge  here  =  di  ?) 

Sir  Gaw.,  1366,  North. 

Egge,  '  edge.' 
Hegges,  '  hedges.' 
Rygge,  '  back.' 

W.-W.,  xviii.  North.,  Early  Fifteenth 
Century. 

Segge,  '  carex.' 
Egge  (of  knife). 
Wegge,  '  cuneus.' 
?  Bryg  =  dz  ? 


Wars  of  Alexander,  Yorks,  Late 
Fifteenth  Century. 

p'^^f  (T  1  '  iicitiug '  (front  or  back  ?) . 

^f^^^     \   '  hedges.' 
Hegges  S  ^ 

Egge,  'edge.' 


Levins,  Yorks.,  1570. 


Bridge. 
Midge. 
Ridge. 
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Alltt.  P.,  Lanes.,  1360. 
Seofgr     ) 

Sella  1   '--• 
Brugge,  *  bridge.' 
Dungen,  '  to  beat.' 
Egge,  '  edge,'  sb. 
Eggynge,  'instigation.' 
Lygge,  '  to  lie.' 


Orm.,  Lines.,  1200. 

Abiggenu,  '  pay  for.' 

Biggen,  '  bury.' 

Egge,  '  edge.' 

Leggenn,  'lay,'  lejjesst,  lejje};]). 

Seggenn,  '  say,  tell.' 


Havelok,  N.E.  Mull.,  1300. 


Brigge. 
Bijj. 


R,  of  Brunne,  Lines.,  1338. 

Brygges. 

Brugges. 

Egge,  '  edge,'  sb. 

Sedgeing,  'saying.' 

(Note  early  use  of  -dge.) 

Eali  Meidenhed,  W.  Midi,  1225. 

to  Seggen,  3. 
Buggen,  9. 
Egge-S,  3. 

Notice  Bug,  'back,'  17. 

Will,  of  Pal.,  W.  Midi,  1350. 
Biggen. 

Brug.    {g  here  perhaps  =  Q.) 
Brugge. 

Egged,  p.p.,  'incited.' 
Egge-tol. 

Ligge,  yb.,  'lie,  dwell.' 
Rigge,  '  back.' 
Sogging,  'saying'  (A). 
Swinge,  '  they  strike.' 

Seg  \   , 

c>  "  1        }     a  man. 

Segges,  pi.      I 

Earliest  Eitgl.  Pr.  Ps.,  W.  Midi.,  1375. 

Oj^ain  siggeing,  30.  2G. 
Bigge,  43.  28. 
Rygge,  49.  18. 


MS.  Earl.,  2253.     Hcref,  1310. 

Aleggen,  'to  overthrow.' 

Brygge. 

Bugging. 

Leggen,  'to  lay.' 

Liggen,  '  to  lie.' 

Tubrugge,  '  a  drawbridge.' 

Rug,  '  back.' 

Wores.,  Glos.,  Twelfth  Century. 

Seg,  '  carex.' 
"Wecg. 


Lai.,  Wares.,  1205. 

Abiggen,  '  buy.' 
Brugge,  'bridge.' 
Bugge  (Bigge). 
•Legge,  'to  lay.' 
•Liggen,  'to  lie  down.' 
"Seggen. 
Siggen. 
(ich)  Sugge. 
Egge,  '  edge.' 

■^"S  \  '  back  ' 

(Rugge)    I     °^*^'^- 

Rigge,  dat. 

Sseg,  seg,  '  man.' 

PromjH.,  Norf,  1440. 

Lyggynge,  sb. 
Rygge,  •  bone.' 
Segge,  '  sedge.' 
Brygge,  '  pons.' 
Vego-e     \    ,  , 

,xr''^       ■      cuneus. 
\\  egge    ) 

Wedge,  vb.,  'cleave  wood'  (the 
spelling  shows  pronunciation  of 
other  forms). 

Eggyn,  or  entycyn. 

Egge,  '  acies  ' 

Flygge  asbryddys. 

Hedge,  sb. 

Hedg}Ti,  vb.,  '  to  make  a  h.' 

Keygge  (or  ioly),  cf.  Suffolk  '  kedge.' 


Wills  and  Lnv. 

Hegges,  Rookewoode,  1479. 
Coksedge   \ 
Coksedgys  [  1407. 
Coksegys    ,' 


Biggen,  X. 
(Byje,  CC). 
PWecg,  X. 


Wyeliffe. 
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Chaucer. 

Abegge,  '  pay  for.' 

Biigge,  sb. 

Dnigge. 

Egiiiiig.  sb. 

Eniio,  vb.,  '  incite.' 

E--.-,  sb. 

liegge,  sb. 

Lege  /  .  i  1  , 
T  "  ^  '  to  lav. 
Leggen   j  ■' 

]-igg(>n,  '  to  lie.' 

Siggeu,  vb. 

Seuge,  '  to  singe.' 

"Wogge,  sb. 


St.  Eath.,  Glos.,  1200. 


Egge,  'edge.' 
Leggen,  '  to  lay.' 


E.  of  Glos.,  1300. 


Brugge  "j 
Bregges  V  sb. 
Brygge  J 

Egged,  p.p.  (adj.). 
Hegges,  '  hedges.' 
Legge,  '  to  lay.' 
liVggen,  '  to  lie.' 
Rygge,  '  back.' 
Segge,  'to  say.' 


S.  Jul.  [Metrical),  Glos.,  1300. 

Legge,  vb.,  41. 
Segge>  ze  I  ^3g_ 
begge         ) 
Ligge,  209. 
Eug,  '  back,'  56. 

P.  Floivm.,  Glos.,  1362-93. 

Brigge. 

Brygge. 

Bigge,  vb. 

Biggere,  '  a  buyer.' 

Bugge,  B. 

Buggers,  A. 

Leggen. 

Ligjien. 

Ri  gge. 

Bygge  (and  Eyg). 

Segge  (and  Seg). 

St.  Jul.  {Prose),  Dorset,  1200. 

Eggin,  inf.,  44. 
Seggen,  inf.,  8. 


Sir  Per.,  Devon,  1380. 

Briggeward. 

Dyngen,  '  dash,  hound.' 

Rigges. 

Slegge,  '  sledhammer.' 
Eged,  '  edged.' 
Ligge,  '  lie.' 
Pyuge,  '  to  tingle.' 
Higge  (and  Rig). 
Sigge,  '  say,  tell.' 


St.  Edithtt,   Wilts.,  1400. 


Lyge,  inf.,  3,155. 
Leygyng,  3,629. 
Leyge,  inf.,  452. 
Lyging,  2,474. 


Aner.  RiwL,  Dorset,  1225. 

Kuggel,  '  cudgel.' 
Bugging,  '  buying.' 
Eggen,  '  edge  on.' 
Leggen,  '  to  lay.' 
Liggen,  '  lie  down.' 
Wi'Sseggen,  '  gainsay.' 


Sir  B.  of  Ilampt.,  South  Hants,  1327. 

Eigge  -bone,  Manchester  MS.,  Fifteenth 
Century. 


Moral  Ode  {Digby  MS.),  Kent.    Early 
Thirteenth  Century. 

Beggen,  inf.,  65. 
Siggej),  114. 

Ayenhite,  Kent,  1340. 

Besenge,  'to  singe.' 
Begginge,  '  to  buy.' 
Begge>,  'buyeth.' 
Legge,  'to  lay.' 
Ligge,  '  to  lie.' 
Ziggen,  '  to  say.' 
Eeg,  '  back.' 
Heg,  '  hedge.' 

Lib.  Desc.,  Kent,  1350. 

Regge,  1,018. 
Brigge,  1,330. 
Legge,  'to  lay,'  1331. 
Ligge,  '  to  lie,'  1535. 
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Non-initial  g  and  eg  =  back  stop  in  M.E. 

Prk.  of  Consc,  Yorks.,  before  1347. 


Barbour. 

Byg,  vb. 

Biggit,  '  built. 

Brig  \ 

Bryg  ] 

Briggit,  'bridged.' 

Egging,  'm-giug.' 

Ryg,  'ridge.' 

Tyg,  '  to  touch  lightly.' 

Dunbar,  E.  Lothian,  1460-1520. 

Brigge. 

Dreg,  '  to  dredge.' 

Lig,  '  to  lie.' 

Rigbane. 

Compl.  ofScotl.,  1549. 

Big,  '  build. ' 
Brig. 
Drug,  vb. 

Eg,  sb. 

Leye  rig. 

Scroggis,  '  low  stunted  bushes.' 

Gav.  Douglas,  1475-1522. 

Buge,  '  a  bow '  ( g  here  must  be  a  stop ; 

it  is  never  used  to  express  an  open 

consonant  in  this  text). 
Eggis,  '  incites.' 
Rigbone. 
Rv""   '  back  ' 
Tiifg,  '  to  beg '  (O.E.  J7ic7;ean). 

Metrical  Psalter,  Yorks.,  before  1300. 

Fen  of  Dreg  (fecis),  39.  3. 
Liggiug,  'lying  down,'  6.  7. 
Ligging-sted,  35.  5  (MS.  Egerton). 
Thiggaud,  '  begging,'  39.  18. 
Twigges,  79.  11. 

Cursor  Mundi,  Yorks.,  1300. 
Brig. 
Ligus 
Liggus 
Ligand     \ 
Liggand 
Likand    ) 

Minot,  Yorks.,  1332-52. 
Brig. 

Lig,  '  lie,  remain.' 
Ri;',  '  back.' 


3rd  sinff. 


Big,  '  to  build.' 
Byggyn,  sb. 
Egg,  vb.,  '  incite.' 
Ligg    1 
Ligge  y  vb.,  'lie.' 

1-}^     J 
Lygyn,  'lam.' 
Lyggys,  '  lies.' 


Townley  Mysteries,  Yorks.,  1450. 

Lig,  '  to  lie  down,'  but  lyys,  3rd  sing 
also  occurs.  Hue  104. 


Wars  of  Alex.,  Yorks.,  Late  Fifteenth 
Century. 

Brig 
Bris-? 


bridge.' 


^,    "  *>        "M    '  cricket,  gric 
Grege  )  '  &    ^ 

Lig        1   Dub. 

?  Ligge 

Claggid,  p.p.,  'sticky.' 


Ashm. 


Catholicon,  Yorks.,  1483. 

Myge,  '  culex.' 

to  Lyg(e),  'under,  succumber.' 

to  Beg. 

to  Byge,  '  fundare,  condere.' 

to  Bygge,  '  again,  re-edificare.' 

a  Bryge,  '  pons.' 

a  Drag,  '  arpax.' 

an  Ilogge. 

an  Ege    ) ,     •     , 

Eggc"A.P"^^- 

l^^S      Kovum.' 
Egge,  A.  I 

Eige  tre. 

Hagworne,  '  a  viper.' 

to  i-iygg,  'accumbere.' 

to  Lyg  in  wayte,  'insidiare.' 

a  I'egg,  '  carex. ' 

„  (  '  adulari, ' 

^      (  '  palpare. 

a  Fagynge,  'blandicia.' 

(See  note  in  Proniptorium.) 

on  '  Fugyn,  or  flateryn,  adulor.' 


to 
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p.  146. 


O.E.  fajenian. 

rrnmpt.,    faunin,    'blandio,'    Langl. 
B.  XV,  295  ;   has  faulmede. 


Levins,  Yorks.,  1570. 


Brig 

liigge  of  land 

Ivig  of  a  house 

Suig,  'anguilla? genus' 

Whig  (and  Whay) 

pigge 

Egge,  'ovum.' 

Clegge,  '  solipunga ' 

the  Dregges 

to  egge,  '  irritare ' 


All     these 
rhyme. 


Rhymes. 


R.  of  Brunne,  Lines.,  1338. 

Bigged,  '  built.' 
Heg,  'hedge.' 
Ligges,  '  lies,'  vb. 
I  lyg,  '  I  lie  down.' 
Megge,  '  kinsfolk.' 


Prompt.,  Norf.,  1440. 

{cf.      Erriwiggle,      Forby, 
Norf.  ;       Arrawiggle, 
Moore,  Suffolk. 
Byggyn,  or  byldyn. 
Thyggyn,  '  mendicc' 
Frogge      )  .  X  .    , 
orFruggef    ^°'^^' 
Egge  and  Ey. 

Chaticer. 
Bagge,  sb. 
Begge,  vb. 
Dogge,  sb. 
Diggen,  vb. 
Dagged,  adj. 
Frogge. 
Roggeth,  vb. 
Ruggy,  adj. 
Wagges,  vb. 

P.  Plowm.,  Glos.,  1362-93. 

Bigge,  vb.,  'build.' 

Begge,  '  to  beg.' 

Egges,  sb.  pi. 

Ryg,  '  back.' 

Seg  (and  Segge),  'creature,  man.' 


XI. 


O.E.  ht  in  M.E. 


Barbotir. 

Aucht,  '  they  possessed.' 

Aucht,  '  eight.' 

Bataucht,  '  handed  over.' 

Brichtly. 

Douchty. 

Dochtrys,  '  daughters.' 

Ficht    I     , 

Fecht  1  ^''■ 

Flicht,  'flight.' 

Heytht}'^^^^^^-' 


Dunbar,  E.  Lothian,  1460-1520. 

Bricht. 

Flocht 


Flocht  )  ,  n-  ,  .  , 
Flicht  }     fl'g'^*- 
Slawchter. 
Wicht,  '  strong. ' 


Compl.  of  Scotl.,  1549. 

Brycht,  adj. 

Evcht,  '  eight,  eighth.' 

Duchtir. 

Foucht,  pret. 

Hight,  '  height.' 

Laucht,  '  laughed.' 

M aucht  )  ,     •  ,  ,  , 

Mycht    I'^'S^^- 

Rycht. 

Thocht. 

Vrocht. 

Minot,  Yorks.,  1333-52. 
Doghty,  etc. 

Prk.  of  Come.,  Yorks.,  before  1349. 

Aght,  pret. 
Aghtend,  '  eighth.' 
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Dight,  '  decked. 
Brighten,  '  lord.' 
Heght,  sb. 
Sleght,  '  wisdom.' 
8laghter. 
Soght,  p.p. 
Bytaght,  p.p. 
pought. 

fTars  of  Alex.,  Forks.,  lale  Fifteenth 
Century. 

Feght,  sb.,  etc.,  etc. 

Catholicon,  Yorks.,  1483. 

a  Thoghte. 

Tawght,  '  doctiis.' 

a  Sleght,  '  lamina.' 

a  Slaghter,  '  cedes.' 

a  Nighte,  '  nox.' 

Lyghte,  sb. 

an  Heghte,  'apex,'  etc. 

Gulsohte,  '  aurugo  '  (note). 

Fraghte  of  a  schippe. 

FkgSe*^    )of9nawe(note). 
a  Flaghte  de  terra. 
a  Draghte,  '  haustua.' 
Aghte,  '  octc' 
Wryghte. 

Havelok,  N.E.  Midi.,  1300. 

Kuieth    \ 

Knith     { 

Knictes  I 

Kuiht     ) 

Lict 

Liht 

Plith,  'haven.' 

Rith,  sb. 

Auchte   \ 

Aucte     I    'possessions.' 

Authe     ) 

Broucte,  'brought.' 

Doubter. 

Douther. 

Boutres,  pi. 

Orm.,  Liucs.,  1200. 

Awihht,  'aught.' 

Brihhte,  adj. 

Ehhte,  '  eight.' 

Hihht. 

Lihht. 

Wrihht,  '  make.' 


8b. 


Brohhte. 

Forr-rahht,  '  prevented.' 

Duhhtij. 

Fulluhht. 

Nahht. 

Wehhte,  '  weight.' 

Mahht,  'might.' 

Uhhtenn,  '  early  morning.' 


£.  of  Brumie,  Line*.,  1338. 

Lyght,  sb. 

L:iught,  perf.  of  lacche,  '  to  catch. 

Aught,  vb.  perf. 

Faught,  perf. 


Mali  Meidenhed,   W.  Midi.,  1225. 
Nawt,  '  nought,'  9. 

Will,  of  Pal.,  W.  Midi.,  1350. 

Brit,  'bright.' 

Lijtere,  '  lighter.' 

Bit. 

Ri^t. 

Sou^t,  p.p. 

Doujti. 

Doujter. 

Earliest  Engl.  Pr.  Ps.,  JF.  Midi.,  1375. 

Rj'^tful,  91.  15. 
Bro^test,  87.  7. 

Mirc,  Salop,  1400. 

Dryjt. 

Dry7;te,  'dispose.' 
Fyjte,  'fight.' 
Plyjte,  'plight.' 

Syzt,  '  sight.' 

La-^.,  V/orcs.,  1205. 

•Briht. 

Faht. 

■Dohter. 

D  outer. 

Dorter. 

Dochter  (do)iter). 

•Cuilit  (cni)'t). 

M\it&  (eahte). 

Bohte,  part,  of  '  biggen.' 

Faette  and  foehte,  from  '  frechen.' 

Quehte,  from  '  quecchen.' 
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Sonps  and  C.'s,  Warw.,  1400. 

Dowter. 

Nyte,  '  nisrht.' 
Bryte,  '  bright.' 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  Suffolk,  1250. 

Brigt,  'bright.' 
Brocte,  '  brought, '  pret. 
Bogte,  'bought,'  pret. 
Fogt,  '  fought.' 

Bestiary,  W.  Midi.,  1250. 

Brigt,  70. 
Drigten,  40. 
Fligt,  69. 
Nigt,  63. 

This  text  writes  g  for  back  aud 
front,  open,  and  stop  consonants. 

Engl.  Guilds,  Norf.,  1389. 

Lyght. 

Noght,  also  newt  passim. 

Prompt.,  Norf.,  1440. 

Brvghte,  '  clarus.' 

Ly'ght. 

Myhth. 

Mighthy. 

Nyghte. 

Nyth  (H.). 

Bokoiham,  Suffolk,  before  1447. 

Hvcht,  St.  Dorothy,  10. 
Doughtir,  11,000  Virgins,  104. 
Dowi:rys,  St.  Dorothy,  23. 
Mvchty  I 

Dowghter,  St.  Anne,  375. 

Chaucer. 

Straughte,  p. pi. 

Straught,    p.p.    and    pr.    sing.    (N.B. 

Streighte,  p.  pi.) 
Taughte,  pret. 
Eaughte,  pret. 
Thoght. 
Soghte. 

Nought      ] 

Aboghte,  p.p.  of  abye. 

Doghter. 

Doughty. 

Doghty. 


Droughte    \    , , .  •    ,  , 

DroiThte      i      ""'^^^• 

Bright. 

riiglite,  vb. 

Ni-ht. 

Rii>-ht. 

Wight. 

Wight,  adj.  'active.' 

Fighten. 

St.  Kath.,  Glos.,  1200. 

Feb  ten,  vb. 
puhtc,  '  seemed.' 
pohte,  '  thought.' 
Bisohte. 

P.  Plowm.,  1362-93. 

Brijt,  adj. 

Iloujt,  '  ought,  anything.' 

Hist. 

Wroughten,  p.p. 
Wroghte,  pret. 
poujte,  pret. 

Sir  Eer.,  Devon,  1380. 

Dojtv. 

Folloiit. 
Follo^t. 

St.  Editha,  Wilts.,  1400. 
Almy^ty,  1. 
^;^|f}  passim. 

Mvght,  530. 
powjt,  1738. 
N.B.— Spelling   owjt  =  'out,'    1670, 

1676,  shows  that  the  3  cannot  have 

been  pronounced. 

St.  Jul.  {Prose)  Dorset,  1200. 

Unduhti,  '  unworthy,'  4. 
Mahte,  sb.,  12. 
Brihtre,  comp.,  18. 


Ancr.  Riwle,  Dorset,  1225. 
Eiht,  'judgement.' 


Vesp.  A.,  22,  Kent,  1200. 

Richtwisen,  217. 

Ahnihti^. 

Dochtren,  pi.,  225. 

Michte,  229. 

Echte,  'possessions,'  233. 


Kentish  Sermons  {MS.  Land,  471), 
1200-50. 

manslechte,  2ud  Serm. 
licht,  Epiph. 
bricht,  JEpiph. 


Lib.  Desc,  Kent,  1350. 


Kni^t. 

So^t. 

Wijt. 

Sigt,  etc.,  etc. 

unsawgt. 


MODERN     DIALECT     WOED-LISTS. 


Non -initial  k  in  tlie  Modern  Dialects. 


brittle. 


Northumb.,  Ilcshp,  1893-4. 

Bike,  '  bees'  nest.' 

Blake,    'golden  yellow,'   as  butter  or 

cheese. 
Brake,  '  kind  of  harrow.' 
Breck,  '  portion  of  a  field  cultivated  by 

itself.' 
Breeks. 
Brockle  \ 
Bruckle  / 
Cleak,  '  to  snatch.' 

aiT(Cletch))'b™°'l°*>'°™-^^^^^'^^^-' 
Cleck,  '  a  crook.' 
Click,  '  a  rent,  tear.' 
Click-clack,  '  idle  gossip.' 

^™}*^r.    V  T  \  1  '  to  complain.' 
(and  Craitch)  )  ^ 

Diker,    '  hedger,    ditcher,    hedge- 
sparrow.' 
Dike.  '  fence,  ditch,  hedge,  stone  wall.' 
Dockan,  'dock -leaf.' 

Drookor  I  .  drench  mtli  sater." 
Drouk       I 

Ecky,  '  sorry.' 

Eke,  an  addition  to  a  building. 
Feckful,  '  remorseful.' 
Feck,  '  quantity,  abundance.' 

,1?,''    j  '  to  be  restless.' 
i^ike  ) 

Flaik    ) 

Fleak   f 

Fleck  I 

Flick  ( 

Flicker 


'  wattled  hurdle.' 
flitch.' 


Fla<.ker   }   '  ^^^^t'"""' 
Frecken,  '  to  frighten.' 


Hick,  'to  hesitate.' 
Hike,  '  to  swing  or  sway.' 
Kebbuck,  '  cheese.' 
Larick,  '  lark.' 
Klick,  a  peg  for  hanging. 

^r^J      >  '  match,  pair,  equal,  mate. 

Mickle   \ 

Muckle  ) 

Nicker  )    ■,         ,.    , 

/     1  V  u    \  r  sb.  and  vb. 
(and  Nicher)  ) 

Nick,  '  notch,  nick,'  etc. 

Perrick,  'park.' 

Pick,  a  tool. 

Pick,  '  pitch.' 

Pick,  '  dark.' 

Pick,  '  to  pitch,  throw.' 

Pickle,  '  grain  of  corn.' 

Pike,  pointed  bill. 

Pl°''^    }    'pimple.' 

'  mark.' 

vb.,  '  adorn.' 


Pluke 
Pock, 
Preek 
Prick. 
Pack, 
Rack 


■seaweed.' 

)  '  streak   of    colour,    drifting 
(Riitch)  )  clouds.' 

Kackle,  '  rash,'  etc. 
Rack,  '  reach  of  water.' 
Recklin  )    - ,    i  u        > 
Ricklin  I    'la^t-born. 

Reek,  '  smoke  ' 
Rick,  '  a  pile.' 
Roak,  '  fog,  mist.' 
Rock,  '  distaff.' 
Ruck,  'rick.' 

Sic   1   ''"^^•' 

Seek,  '  to  bring  or  carry  anything.' 

Beseek,  vb. 
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Seek,  'sick.' 

Sioket,  '  small  rivulet.' 

Sike,  '  such.' 

Sike,  '  small  stream  or  drain.' 

Skrike,  '  shriek.' 

Slack,  '  idle  talk.' 

Slake,  '  to  smear.' 

Sleek,  '  river  mud.' 

Sleckit,  'smooth-skinned.' 

Slick,  '  smoothly.' 

Smack. 

Smock. 

Suock,  '  snap  of  the  jaws.' 

Snook,  '  projecting  lieadland.' 

Snoak,  '  snifi  as  a  dog.' 

Sneck  of  gate. 

Sook,  '  such.' 

Stacker,  '  stagger.' 

St^-k    t    '  ^  ^''i^'o^r  dispute.' 

Stack  \ 

Steak  >   '  a  stich  in  sewing.' 

Stik     ) 

Stook  of  corn. 

Straik  \   '  a  streak  or  stretch  of  anv- 

Strake  j  thing.' 

Strike. 

Teakers,   running    of    watery    matter 

from  a  sore. 
moor-Teek,  '  a  tick.' 
Theck. 
Theak. 
Thake. 

Thock,  '  to  breathe  heavily,  pant.' 
Twike,  '  a  pointed  stick.' 
Ukey,  '  itchy.' 
Wick,  in  place-names. 

?uS  }•'»'"•• 

Dickinson,  Cumberland,  1859. 

Ac,  'to  heed.' 

Akkern,  'acorn.' 

Dikey  'hedge-sparrow.' 

Dyke,  'hedge.' 

Dook,  'to  dive.' 

Drakt,  'wet.' 

Drookt,  'very  wet.' 

Drukken,  '  drunken.' 

Breekin,     space    between    udders     of 

a  sheep. 
Breeks. 

Brek,  '  badger.' 
Brok  )    <T,    ,       , 

Brokken     (   'broken. 

Buckle,  '  healthy  condition.' 
Black. 

Boke,  ridge   of  land   left  for  division 
of  ownership. 


Beak,  '  a  beam.' 
Boakk,  '  to  bake.' 
Beck,  '  a  brook. 
Beek,  '  to  bask  by  fire. 
Boke,  '  to  hinder.' 

cS      } 'to  snatch.' 

Feckless. 

Feck,  '  to  be  uneasy.' 

Flacker,  'laugh  heartily.' 

Hackt,  'chapped  with  cold.' 

Lek,  '  a  leak.' 

Like. 

Larrick,  '  lark.' 

Lake,  *  to  play.' 

Mak,  '  to  make.' 

Mickle  1 

Sluckle  ) 

Mislikken,  '  to  neglect.' 

Nicker,  '  laugh  softly.' 

Pick  dark. 

Pick,  'pitch.' 

Pickle,  '  corn-grain.' 

Plook,  '  pimple.' 

Prickers. 

Reek. 

Boke,  'to  scratch  glass  with  a  point.' 

Sik    }'™^^-' 

Skrike,  '  to  scream.' 

Slek,  '  to  slake.' 

Siiek,  '  a  latch.' 

Snack,  '  hasty  meal.' 

Stakker,  '  to  stagger.' 

Streek,  '  to  stretch.' 

Strickle,  for  sharpening  scythes. 

Swyke,  '  thin -made  animal.' 

Syke,  '  small  wet  hollow.' 

Theek,  '  to  thatch.' 

Thak    )    , 

Theak  }  '^- 

Tokker,  '  dowry.' 

Whick,  '  alive,  quick.' 

Yucks,  '  itches.' 

Yik,  '  ache.' 

Palgrave,  Durham,  1896. 

Beck,  '  stream.' 

Bleck,  '  dirty  grease  on  coal- waggons.' 

Brock,  '  badger.' 

Bracken. 

Click,  '  to  catch  one  in  the  side.' 

Dyke,  '  a  hedge  '  (never  '  ditch  '). 

Heek,  '  call  for  a  horse.' 

Hack,  '  heavy  pick.' 

Ilowk,  '  to  dig,  throw  out.' 

Mickle,  (not  common). 

Pike,  '  large  haycock.' 

Reek,  '  smoke,'  sb.  or  vb.  ? 
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Rook,  '  tbick  fog,  damp.' 
Sneck,  '  door  latch.' 
Stock,  '  bundle  of  sheaves.' 
Skrike,  '  shriek.' 
Keeker,  '  an  overlooker.' 

Swalcdale  {X.  Yorks.),  Harland,  1873. 

Blake,  'sallow.' 
Click,  '  to  suatch.' 

SlT'''''''^}  'the  hip.' 

Mickle. 

Reek,  'smoke.' 

Roke,  '  flying  mist.' 

Sike,  '  such.' 

Skrike. 

Streaked,  'stretched.' 

Thack,  sb. 

Theck,  vb. 

Whitbij  [N.E.  Yorks.),  Robinson,  1876. 

Beuk  )  r  „  1. 

Tj    1        1      book. 
Beaks,  pi.  j 

Breeks,  '  breeches.' 

Brock,  '  badger.' 

Bruckle. 

Clack,  'twaddle.' 

Click  \ 

(and  Clitch)   f 

Dike,  '  ditch.' 

Eking,  '  enlarging.' 

Feak,  '  to  fetch.' 

(Fetch  used  in  different  sense.) 

Fick,  '  to  stniggle,  as  a  child  in  cradle.' 

Flecked,  'speckled.' 

Bacon-flick. 

Heck,  'hay-rack.' 

Heuk,  'the  itch.' 

Hicker,  'higher.' 

Hike,  *  to  toss  up.' 

Keck,  'to  half  choke.' 

Keckenhearted,  '  squeamish  at  sight  of 

food.' 

Keek,  '  to  peep.' 

Likly,  '  likely.' 

Mickle,  adj. 

Pick,  'to  pitch.' 

Pickfork. 

Roke    }  'to  smoke'  (of  a  fog). 

Reck,  '  to  care  ' 

Reek,  '  smoke,'  sb.  and  vb.  ? 

Scrike,  '  a  shriek.' 

Siker  )  ,       ,   , 

Sic      }  ^"'•h- 

Sleek,  'drink  of  all  kinds.' 

Smeeak,  •  smoke.' 


brood,'  etc. 


Snickle,  '  to  snare  game.' 
Stock,  '  to  fasten  the  door.' 
Strickle,  tool  for  sharpening  scythe. 
Svke,  '  rill  of  water.' 
Thack,  sb. 
Theak,  vb. 
Wick,  '  alive.' 

Windhill,  N.  Central  Yorks.,  Wright, 
1892. 

The  transcription  is  that  of  Prof.  Wright. 

Biak,  '  beak.' 

Brok,  'badger.' 

Daik,  'ditch.' 

Drukv,  '  drunken.' 

Fikl,"adj. 

Flik  (of  bacon) . 

Flik9(r),  vb. 

Flok. 

Ik,  'to  hitch.' 

Laik. 

Leak,  'to  play.' 

Lik. 

Pik,  '  pickaxe.' 

Pluk. 

Prik. 

Prikl. 

Eeik,  'to  reach.' 

Rik,  'reek.' 

Sik.  '  to  seek.' 

Skrik,  '  to  sliriek. 

Slek,  '  small  coal  to  slake  a  fire.' 

Smuk,  '  to  smoke.' 

Snik,  'to  cut.' 

Snikit,  '  small  passage.* 

Speik,  vb.,  '  speak.' 

Straik,  vb. 

Stri8k,  'a  streak,  stripe.' 

Strikr),  'stricken.' 

Stuki),  '  stunk.' 

Suki),  'sunk.' 

Srukr),  'shrunk.' 

Talk,  '  a  low  fellow.' 

pak,  '  thatch.' 

Robinson,  Mid.  Yorks.,  1876. 

Bleak,  '  to  talk  emptily.' 

Bleck,    'black   grease  in   machinery,' 

(cf.  '  bletch  '  in  many  dialects). 
Breeks. 

Brekly,  '  brittle.' 
Clakc,  '  to  claw.' 
Clik,  vb.,  '  snatch.' 
Clock,  kind  of  beetle. 
Dawk,  '  to  idle.' 
Douk,  '  to  drink.' 
Droke,  '  to  drip  with  moisture.' 
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Feck,  '  large  number.' 

Flack,    '  to  pulsate  heavily  ' ;    not  in 

coiunion  use,  but  still  heard. 
Fieak,  'a  wattle.' 
Fluke,  '  large  kind  of  maggot.' 
Heck,  'a  latch.' 
Laik,  '  to  play.' 
]\Iickle,  adj.  " 
IMuckle,  sb. 
Nicker,  'to  neigh.' 
I'ick,  '  to  pitch.' 
Kick,  'rich.' 

Roke,  '  to  perspire  heavily. ' 
Scrike,  '  to  scream.' 
Slek,  'to  slake.' 

Snickle,  'to  snare  with  a  draw-loop.' 
Snack,  '  small  portion.' 
Streck,  '  straight. ' 
Streek,  '  to  stretch.' 
Strickle,  '  a  scythe-sharpener. ' 
Thack     \  ,  ,,    ,  ,   , 
Theak     \    *'^^^*''^- 
Wick 
Wicken 
Tuke,  '  to  itch.' 


'  hawthorn. 


Easther,  Huddersjield,  TV.  Yorks.,  1881. 

Cleek,  'to  catch  hold,  snatch.' 

Cloke,  '  to  scratch.' 

Dike  (douk),  'a  ditch.' 

Fick,  '  to  struggle  with  the  feet.' 

Flick  (of  bacon). 

Heck,  '  a  hatch  gate.' 

Keeker,  '  squeamish,  cowed.' 

Like,  '  to  play. ' 

Pick,  'to  hitch,  throw.' 

Reek,  '  smoke.' 

^andSich)}'^^^^:' 

Strickle,  '  corn-striker.' 

Thaak,  sb. 

Theek,  vb. 

Weak,  '  to  squeak.' 

Wicks,  '  hawthorn  hedges.' 


Thoresbifs  Letter  to  Ray,  1703. 

Yeke,  '  to  itch  ' 
Clukes,  '  clutches.' 


Marshall,  E.  Yorks.,  1788. 

Whick,  'alive.' 
Thack,  sb. 
Tlieak,  vb. 
Theaker,  '  a  thatcher.' 


Itai/s  Coll. North  Country JFords,\69l. 

Yuok,  '  to  itch.' 
Streek,  '  to  stretch.' 
Pleck,  '  a  place.' 
Make,  '  a  match.' 


Sheffield,  S.  W.  Yorks.,  Addy,  1888-90. 

Brickie,  'brittle.' 

Dike,  '  river,  or  any  collection  of  water.' 

Dickfield  (in  Ecclesfield). 

Hick,  '  to  hop  or  spring.' 

Eck,  'to  itch.' 

Flake,  '  a  hurdle.' 

Fleck,  '  a  spot.' 

Flick,  '  ilitch.' 

Pick,  'to  throw.' 

Pick-fork. 

Prickle,  'to  prick.' 

Reik  \ 

Reyk  >  '  to  reach  out.' 

and  (Reich)  ) 

/  ''^  1  o-i.  V  \  i  '  a  ditch,  ravine.' 
(and  Sitch)  j  ' 

Speak,  vb.,  'speech,  sapng.' 

Strickle. 

Syke,  '  a  sigh.' 

SI '"»'«'>■• 

Wake,  'to  watch  with  a  sick  person.' 
Wicks,  'quicks,  thorns.' 

Lanes.,  1875,  Nodal  and  Milner. 

Acker,  'to  falter,  hesitate,  cough.' 

Bakster,  '  baker.' 

Beck,  '  stream.' 

Brickie,  'brittle.' 

Bullock. 

Brock,  '  badger.' 

Buck,  kind  of  stake. 

Clack,  '  to  clutch. ' 

Clack,  '  to  chatter.' 

Clewkin,  '  twine,  string.' 

Click. 

Cleek,  '  a  small  catch.' 

Crack,  'to  boast.' 

Crick,  '  local  pain.' 

Clock,  '  a  beetle.' 

Coak,  E.  and  Mid.  L.   )  '  to    strain, 

Cowk,  S.L.  1      vomit.' 

Dacker,  '  unsettled.' 

Dawk  (Fylde)  \  '  to  stoop, 

Deawk,  S.  and  E.  Lanes.   ]      plunge.' 

Deck,  '  a  pack  of  cards ' ;    obs.  since 

1788. 
Daflock,  'slattern.' 
Brade-fleigh  \  , ,        ,        ,   , 
Brade-flake         bread-rack. 
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Fleck,  'flea.' 

Gowk,  '  cuckoo. ' 

Hack,  *  pickaxe.' 

Heak,  X.  L.,  '  half-door,  hatch  '  ;  obs.  ? 

Hattock,  '  sheaf  of  corn.' 

Lake,  '  to  play.' 

Layrock,  *  lark.' 

J^eawk,  '  to  beat,  thrash.' 

Like,  adv. 

Lick,  '  beat.' 

Lowk,  Fylde  and  N.L.,  'to  weed.' 

Lock,  N.L.,  '  quantity.' 

Mack,  '  maggot.' 

Mak,  '  sort,  kind.' 

Make. 

Mickle,  '  size,  bulk.' 

Muck,  sb.,  'manure.' 

Neck  (Fylde) ,  '  to  beat,  as  a  watch  does . ' 

Pike,  'to  choose.' 

Pike -fork. 

Pleek,  'place.' 

Pikel,  'pitchfork.'    . 

Pea^l^}'^^^'l^°i^-' 

Becony-prick,  'stickleback.' 

Dungpike. 

Pricket,  '  six  sheaves  of  corn . ' 

Rake. 

Rawky,  N.L.,  '  foggy.' 

Ruck )    ,     1  IX, 

Rook  f     ^  ^^^P'  1°*- 

Ruckle,  'reckless,  rash.' 

Intack,  '  enclosed  field. ' 

Hamshackle,   '  fasten  head  of  animal 

to  its  legs.' 
Sike,  vb. ,  '  sigh,  sob.' 
Sike,  '  a  drain.' 
Skrike,  sb. 
Sleek,  '  to  slake.' 
Snicket,  '  a  forward  girl.' 
Sock. 

Tack,  '  a  nasty  taste.' 
Tackle,  '  to  take  in  hand.' 
Thick,  'friendly,'  etc. 
Tickle,  'nice,  dainty.' 
Truck,  'trade,  business.' 
Tyke.  '  awkward  man  or  beast.' 
Wacker,  'to  shake,  tremble.' 

-S'.  Chesh.,  DarUngtoii,  18S7. 

Backen,  '  to  put  backward.' 

Brack,  '  a  rent.' 

Break,  vb. 

Buck,    '  part  of    a   plough    to    which 

horses  are  attached  ' 
Clookin,  'strong  cord.' 
Fleek,  '  kind  of  hurdle  gate.' 
Fleck,  '  a  flea  '  (Holland,  also  flef). 


Flecked,  'spotted.' 

(H)acker,  'to  stammer.' 

(H)ack,  '  to  snap  with  the  mouth.' 

Hike,  '  to  goad  or  toss  with  horns.' 

Huck, '  to  hoist  the  shoulders  and  hack.' 

Huckle,  '  to  shuffle  away.' 

Keck,  '  a  seedhng  marigold.' 

Xick,  '  to  take.' 

Peckle,  'speckle.' 

to  Pick  a  calf. 

Pick,  'to  vomit.' 

Pikel,  '  hayfork  ' 

Plack,  'situation,  place.' 

Pricker,  '  a  thorn,  prickle.' 

Sike,  'to  sigh.' 

Skrike,  '  to  shriek.' 

Sleak,  '  to  put  out  the  tongue.' 

Smicket,  '  a  woman's  shirt.' 

Snacks,  '  shares.' 

Sneck,  '  a  latch.' 

Snicket,  '  naughty  child.' 

Strickle. 

Suck,  '  a  ploughshare.' 

Sweak,    '  crane  for  hanging  a  pot  on 

the  fire.' 
Thick. 

Threek,  '  cluster  of  thistles  in  a  field.' 
Tweak,  '  to  pinch.' 

Berhijih.,  Pegge—Skeat,  1896. 

Beck,  'stream'  (obs.). 

Black. 

Cucking-stool  (obs.). 

Dike,  '  rivulet '  ('  mound  '  at  present 
time) . 

Flecked.  '  variegated. ' 

Crick  in  the  neck. 

Flik,  '  flitch.' 

Freckle. 

Heckle,  'to  express  indignation.' 

Kleek,  '  to  clutch.' 

Lake,  '  to  play.' 

Pick,  '  vomit,  to  pitch  hay,'  etc. 

Pick,  vb.,  '  pitch.' 

Pik,  sb.,  'pitch.' 

Pleck,  '  a  place '  (obs.  except  in  place- 
names). 

Prick-eared. 

Pucker,  '  hum'.' 

Reckling,  '  weakest  in  a  litter.' 

Heek,  '  smoke.' 

Sick,  '  very  small  brook.' 

Snack,  '  a  share.' 

Sneck,  '  latch  of  a  door.' 

Strickle,  for  levelling  grain  in  a 
measure. 

Strike,  '  a  bushel.' 

Thak,  'thatch.' 

Wake,  '  a  feast  of  dedication.' 
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iV.^'.  Lutes.,  I'eacock,  1889. 

Barken,  'to  retard.' 

Beck,  '  a  brook.' 

Black,  '  angry,'  etc. 

B  reeks. 

Brack,  (he)  '  broke.' 

Brackle,  '  brittle.' 

Boak,  '  to  be  on  point  of  vomiting.' 

Buck,  '  smart  young  man.' 

Bullock,  '  to  roar.' 

Clack,  '  idle  talk.' 

to  Click,  'hold  of.' 

Clock,  '  any  large  beetle.' 

Chick  (of  a  hen). 

Crack,  '  to  boast.' 

Cuck-stool. 

Backer,  '  waver.' 

Deek,  '  dyke.' 

Book,  '  a  handful  of  straw,'  etc. 

Dyke,  '  to  dig  a  ditch.' 

Fleck,  '  a  spot.' 

Fleak,  'hurdle  of  woven  twigs.' 

Flick,  '  a  flitch  ' 

Freckned,  '  freckled.' 

Heck,  '  a  hedge '  (rare) . 

Hick,  '  to  lift  with  a  hicking  barrow.' 

Huck,  '  the  liip.' 

to  Leak. 

Like,  adv.  and  adj. 

Mawk,  '  maggot.' 

Mawkin,  'scarecrow.' 

]\[uck. 

Nacker,  '  a  drum.' 

Neck,  '  to  swallow,  to  drink.' 

Pick,  sb.,  '  pitch.' 

Pick,  'to  pitch.' 

to  Prick. 

Eake  up. 

Eeek,  'smoke.' 

Boak,  '  fog,  mist.' 

Smock-frock. 

Smook    )  ,        ,     , 

Smoke    j's'^o'^e. 

Snacks,  '  shares.' 

Sneck,  '  a  latch  or  catch.' 

Snickle,  '  to  snare.' 

to  Speak. 

(p.p.  Speeched,  pass.,  'spoken  to'). 

Speak,  '  a  speech.' 

Spreckled,  'speckled.' 

Stook  \  ,  c         \ 

Stowk((°f"^°'^°)- 

Sleak,  '  to  extinguish  a  fire.' 

Sleek,  '  to  make  the  hair  smooth.' 

Syke,  '  a  small  brook  '  (obs.). 

Thack,  *  thitch.' 

Tickle,  '  nervous,  shy.' 

Wykins,  '  corners  of  the  mouth.' 


S.W.  Lines.,  188G,  Cole. 

Beck,  '  stream.' 

Black. 

Bleak. 

Boke,  '  to  belch.' 

Break,  vb. 

Bullock,  '  to  bully.' 

clS"!  "»»>"»• 

Crack,  '  boast.' 

Dyke. 

Eke,  '  to  lengthen.' 

Flick,  '  bacon.' 

Hick,  '  to  hitch,  hoist.' 

Mak,  '  to  make.' 

Pick,  'tar.' 

Pick,  '  to  pitch.' 

Prickle,  '  to  prick.' 

Reek,  '  a  pile,  usually  of  snow.' 

Slouk,  '  to  slouch.' 

Thack,  sb.  andvb.,  'thatch.' 

Wacker,  '  lively,  active.' 

Weekin,  'corner  of  the  mouth.' 

"Wicken,  'mountain-ash.' 

Yuck,  'to  itch.' 


Shropsh.,  Jackson,  1879. 

Ackern,  '  acorn.' 

Ackerning,  '  acorn -gathering.' 

Brickie,  '"brittle.' 

Ecall,  '  green  woodpecker.' 

Fleak,  '  a  hurdle.' 

fandHite)l't°*-^-' 

p?*^^  I  '  to  pitch  forward.' 

Pikel,  'pitchfork.' 

Pricker,  instrument  for  making  holes 

in  blasting. 
Scrike,  sb.  and  vb.,  'shriek.' 
Seek  (of  water),  'to  percolate,  find  its 

way.' 
Sike,  'to  sigh.' 
Spok,  sb.,  'talk.' 
Strickle  for  corn. 
Tweak,  '  a  severe  attack  of  illness.' 


Salop  Ant.,  Hartshorne,   1841. 

Prick.   '  prop  for  supporting  shafts  of 

a  cart.' 
Eeke,  '  to  increase.' 

Staffs.,  Poole,  1880. 

Freek,  '  man,  fellow.' 
Sike,  '  to  pant  for  breath.' 
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Leices.,  Evaiu,  18S1. 

Ackern,  '  acorn.' 

Backeu,  '  to  ' 

Bellock. 

Black,  adj. 

Bleak,  'pallid,  white-faced.' 

Brack,  '  to  break.' 

Brock,  '  badger.' 

Buck,  '  wash,'  etc. 

Cuck,  '  chuck.' 

Dike,  'ditch.' 

Flick,  'flitch.' 

Hack,  '  to  use  the  rake  iu  haymaking. 

Hike,  '  to  butt  with  the  horns.' 

Lack,  '  loss.' 

Lik. 

Peaked,  '  wasted. ' 

Peek,  'to  pry-' 

Pick,  '  pitch.' 

Pikle,  '  a  pitchfork.' 

Prockle,  '  to  poke.' 

Rack,  '  break  up.' 

Wake,  an  annual  village  feust. 

Wik    I     "'^^^ 
Shockle,  '  to  shake.' 
Sike,  '  to  sigh.' 
Stook  (of  corn). 
Thack,  vb.  and  sb. 
Tweak,  '  to  twitch.' 

Rutland,  Worthworth,  1891. 

Dike,  '  ditch.' 

to  Prick  out,  '  lengthen  out '  (of  days) 

Quockeu,  'to  choke.' 

Keek,  'to  smoke,  steam.' 

Thack. 


E.  Angl ,  Rye,  1895. 

Beck,  'brook.' 

Blackcap,  '  marsh-tit.' 

Bleck,  'pale,  sickly.' 

lirackly,  '  brittle. ' 

Clack,  '  to  clatter.' 

(.'rickle    ) 

C  ruckle  ( 

Deck  ) 

Dick      '  ditch.' 

Dike   ) 

Flack,  '  to  hang  loose.' 

P'lick  of  bacon. 

Flick,  'down  of  hares,  etc.* 

^''^^'^  '  'hatch  gate.' 


to  bend  under  a  weight. 


and  Hatch) 
I  lick,  '  to  hop.' 
Hike,  '  to  go  away.' 


(andHitchel)}^^^'^^'-^''^'^""'''""'^'- 

Hickler  \ 

(and  Hitchler)  ] 

Huckles,  'the  hips.' 

Pick,  'an  eel-spear.' 

Prick  \  sharp-pointedironinstru- 

(andPritch)  ]  ment  (also  in  Nail,  1866). 

Roke,  '  a  fog.' 

Snickle,       ^  '  a    slip  -  knot '     (also    in 

(or  Snittle)  )      Nallj . 

Thack,  'thatch.' 

Wicker,  '  to  neigh.' 

Nail  (1866)  has  Streek,  '  to  iron  out 
clothes  '  ( =  '  stretch  '  ?) . 
Specke,  '  woodpecker.' 

Herefordsh.,  Havelgal,  1887. 

Sriek,  '  to  shriek.' 

Snack,  '  light  repast. ' 

Quacked    )  ,  ,  , 

QneeckedJ^I'^^^^^'^- 

Ackern,  '  acorn.' 

Eacle   )    ,  ■  -  ,  1      1       I 

TT    1     \     icicle,  woodpecker. 

Keck,  '  to  be  sick.' 
Sicking,  '  sighing.' 

Upton-on- Severn  (Worcs.),  Lawson, 
1884. 

Nicker,  '  to  snigger. ' 

Peck,  '  to  pitch,  fall  forward. 

W.   Wares.,  Chamberlain,  1882. 

Eacle,  '  woodpecker. ' 

Ickle,  *  to  long  for.' 

Peckled,  '  speclded.' 

Peck,  '  pitch  forward.' 

Sike,  'to  sigh.' 

Thack,  sb.  and  vb. 

Wicker,  small  basket  for  packing  salt. 

S.E.  Worcs.,  Salisbury,  1893. 

Backen,  'to  keep  back.' 
Black-bat,  'black-beetles.' 
Belluck,  'to  roar.' 
Deck,  '  pack  of  cards.' 
Douk,  '  duck  the  head.' 
to  Dock  a  horse. 
Eckie,  'woodpecker.' 
Hockle,  '  to  shuffle  along.' 
Nicker,  'to  laugh  rudely.' 
Mawkin,  'scarecrow.' 
Pick,  '  pickaxe.' 
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Puck,  '  stye  iii  the  eye.' 
Quick,  '  youuf^  hinvthoiu  plauts.' 
Ruck.  '  I'old  or  crease.' 
Skivck-owl,  '  the  swift.' 
W;ike,  '  village  feast.' 
AVick,  '  week.' 


JVarwicksh.,  NorthalL,  1896. 

Bellock,  'to  roar.' 

Blackie,  'blackbird.' 

Flicket,  '  to  flutter,  flicker.' 

Hacker,  '  kind  of  axe. ' 

Hickle,  'woodpecker.' 

Hike,  'to  toss,  to  haul.' 

Hockle,  'hobble' 

Mnko. 

Mnwks,  '  slatternly  woman.' 

Muck. 

Nicker,  'to  jeer,  snigger.' 

Peck,  '  a  pick  for  coals,'  etc. 

Peek,  '  to  peep,  pry.' 

Pikel,  'pitchfork.' 

Pleck,  'a  small  enclosure.' 

Sick. 

Slack,  '  small  coal.' 

Sneak. 

Sock,  '  filth,  mire.' 

Stock,  '  to  grub  up.' 

Strike. 

to  Suck. 

Syke,  'bacon.' 

Thack,  vb. 

Thick. 

Wik,  '  a  week.' 


Northamptonsh . ,  Baher,  1854. 

Bleak,  '  pale,  sickly.' 

Brickie,  'brittle.' 

Eke  )  ,  ,       1 ,  ,     , 

/I      ,   c       \       to  add  to . 
(and  -ch  form)  ) 

Flick,  '  flitch.' 

Hackle,   '  to  put  the  hay  in  rows  in 

raking.' 
Quick,  '  young  hawthorn  plants.' 
Reck,  '  steam,'  sb.  and  vb. 
Skrike   )    , .      i    •  i   , 
Skreek  1   '  t°  «'i"ek. 

Thack  (obs.  ?). 

Whicks,  'plants  of  white-thorn.' 


Beds.,  Batchelor,  1809. 

Broked,  'liable  to  split,  brittle.' 
Skriek.  '  screech.' 
Thek,  '  thatch. 


Siiff.,  Moor,  1823. 

Chicked,  'sprouted'  (of  corn). 

to  Eke  out. 

Flick  of  bacon. 

Queak  \   '  to  squeak  '    (said  of 

(and  Queech)   )  a  hare). 

Reek,  '  steam.' 


Glos.,  Robertson,  1890. 

Ackern,  '  acorn.' 

Blackthorn. 

Brake,  'a  corpse.' 

Break,  '  to  tear.' 

Brickut,  of  a  cat,  on  heat. 

Chackle,  'to  cackle.' 

Cock-band,  '  stickleback.' 

Craiky,  'weak,  infirm.' 

Crick,  '  corner.' 

Drock  )  ,  J  J     •     > 

/     J  T-i     jr\       a  covered  drain, 
(and  Druii)  ) 

Eckle,  '  green  woodpecker. ' 

Flake,  '  wattled  hurdle.' 

Flickets,  'little  pieces.' 

Flick,  '  snap  of  a  dog.' 

Gluck,    '  to  swallow   with   difficulty ' 

(S.  Glos.). 

Keck,  '  to  retch.' 

Laiking,  'idling,'  etc. 

Like,  advei'bial  termination. 

Mike,  'to  loaf,  to  mitch.' 

Moke. 

Nacker,  '  to  tremble  with  passion.' 

Peck,  'pickaxe.' 

Peck,  '  to  pitch  forward,  to  pitch.' 

Pick,  '  a  hayfork.' 

Pick-pike,  '  pitchfork.' 

Pi'  k      portion  of  a  field. 

Puck,  small  stock  of  sheaves. 

Screek,  '  shriek.' 

Skrike,  '  shriek.' 

Slick,  'smooth.' 

Smack. 

Snack,  kind  of  fungus  on  trees. 

Specks    \  '  pieces  of  wood  for  keeping 

Spicks    I      thatch  in  place.' 

r,.  ■  1     (  ' instrument     for      levelling 
Strick    ■  •    ii,    I,     1,  1  ) 

(      corn  in  the  bushel. 

Stuck,  'sheaf  of  corn.' 

(^and^Tach)  }  ''^'^  "'ipleasant  flavour.' 

Thick,  '  this.' 

Thuck,  '  that.' 

Week,  'to  whimper.' 

Oxf.,  Parker,  1876-81. 
Clack,  '  talk,  noise.' 
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Berks.,  Loicsley,  1888. 

Bellock,  '  bellow.' 

Brukkle,  'brittle.' 

Ekkem,  '  acorn.' 

H  ike  !  '  move  off  ! ' 

Keck,  'makeachokyuoise iuthe throat.' 

Mickle,  used  in  proverb — "Every  little 

makes,  etc." 
Snack  i  ,  „    ■       , 

(and  Snatch)  j'^**'"^"!"'^''^- 
Vleck,  hare  or  rabbit  fur. 
AV bicker,  '  to  neigh.' 

Somcrs.,  El  worthy,  1886. 

Crick,  '  to  strain  some  part  of  body.' 

Crook. 

Cuckold,  '  duck.' 

Aleek,  '  alike.' 

Back. 

Bakin,  quantity  of  dough  kneaded  at 

one  time. 
Black,  adj. 
Bicker,  '  a  vessel. ' 
Bicky,  '  hide  and  seek.' 
Brack,  '  fat  covering  intestines  of  edible 

animals.' 
Break,  '  upland.' 
Brickie,  'brittle.' 
Broc,  '  badger.' 
Brocket,  young  male  deer. 
Buck. 

Dik,  '  ditch. ' 
Dock,  '  crupper.' 
Facket,  'faggot.' 
Flick,  '  fat  round  kidneys  of  pig.' 
Hack,  vb. 

Hackly,  'to  haggle.' 
Hick,  '  to  hop.' 
Hike  out,  '  turn  out.' 
Hurdock,  '  robin.' 
Hoke,  'gore  with  horns.' 
Hook. 

Leat,  'to  leak.' 
Leek,  'plant.' 
Lick. 
Look. 

Mack,  '  magpie.' 
Make. 
Muck. 

Nitch}    '^bundle.' 
Pan-ick,  '  paddock.* 
Pick,  '  a  hayfork.' 
Prick,  '  to  track  a  hare.' 
Rack,  '  frame.' 
to  Rake. 

Seckcd,  '  sought.' 
Shackle,  '  to  litter.' 


Slack,  adj. 

Smock. 

Snack,  '  hasty  meal.' 

Spicket,  '  spigot. ' 

Suck,  vb. 

Take. 

Take  forward. 

Thick,  'that.' 

Thack. 

Tookt,  '  taken. ' 

Truckle,  '  small  cheese.' 

Twick,  '  to  tweak,  jerk.' 

Wack,  'to  overcome.' 

Wake,  '  to  watch  by  a  corpse. ' 

Wicked  days,  '  weekdays '  (always) . 

Vrick,  '  to  wrench,  sprain.' 

Yuckle,  '  woodpecker.' 

Bvvon,  Hewett,  1892. 

Nickies,  '  small  faggots.' 

(Cf.  ^iitch,  '  bundle  of  wood.') 

Wilts.,  Bartnell  and  Goddard,  1893. 

■p'   1    [  '  break  up  land  with  mattock.' 

Back. 

Blackberry. 

Blea!!  =  '  bleak.' 

Bellock,  'cry  like  frightened  child.' 

Blicker,  'toghmmer,'  S.W. 

Brack,  '  fracture. ' 

Break,  N.W. 

Dicky,  '  deranged,  weakly.' 

Dicker,  'to  bedeck,'  N.W. 

Drock,  '  short  di'ain.' 

Druck,  'ci-owd,'  S.W. 

Drucked,  '  filled  to  overflowing.' 

Oimmitch)    jperf.,  N.W.,obs. 

■p,    ,       I  '  internal  fat  of  a  pig.' 

Bruckle,  vb. 

Frickle,  '  to  potter.' 

Stickle. 

Truckle.  '  to  roU,'  N.W. 

Hackle,  '  covering  for  beehive.' 

Mickle. 

Muckle. 

Hike,  '  to  hook  or  catch.' 

Keck,  '  to  be  sick.' 

Muck. 

Pick,  '  a  pitchfork.' 

Peck,  '  a  pickaxe.' 

Rack,  '  animal's  track.' 

Roke,  '  smoke,'  S.W, 

Rimmick,  '  smallest  pig  of  a  litter.' 

Rick. 
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Slioket,  '  thin  lath  of  wood.' 

IK""*^  } 'slippery,' N.W. 

Slack,  '  impudence,'  S.W. 

Sniic'kct,  '  smock.' 

Snake. 

Sprack,  '  lively.' 

Spick,  S.W.,  '  peg  for  thatching.' 

Strick,  'strike.' 

Stuck,  '  a  spike.' 

Ticking-pig,  '  sncking-pig.' 

Thick  here  = '  this  '  (  -jyT  ,,r 

Thick  =  ' that'  j^^-"- 

Uck,  '  to  shove.' 

"Wake,  '  raked-up  hay,'  N.W. 

Wicker,  '  to  neigh,  bleat.' 

T,-  ,  'to  twist,  wrench.' 

Kick 


Surreij,  Levesoii-Gower,  1896. 

Akering,  '  picking  up  acorns.' 

Bannick,  'to  thrash.' 

Broke,  'a  fall  of  timber.' 

Crock,  '  earthen  pot.' 

Dik,  '  a  ditch.' 

i'lick,  '  down  of  hares  and  rabbits.' 

-Like,  '  comfortable-like,'  etc. 

Iv'ucker,  'to  neigh.' 

Peaked,  'unwell.' 

Picksome,  '  dainty.' 

Picky,  'gipsy.' 

Peek,  '  steam,  smoke.' 

Squacket,  '  to  quack  like  a  duck,' 

'I  issick,  '  a  cough.' 

Tussock,  '  tuft  of  rank,  coarse  grass. 


Kent,  Parish  and  Shaw,  1887. 

Blackie,  'blackbird.' 

Black. 

Bruckle. 

Dick,  '  ditch.' 

Dickers,  'ditchers.' 

Deek,  '  ditch.' 

Drake -weed. 

Ecker,  '  to  stammer. ' 

Pack,  '  stomach  of  a  ruminant. ' 

Fakement,  'pain,'  etc. 

Fleck,  '  rabbits,  ground  game.' 

Fleeky,  'flaky.' 

Fhcking,  tooih-conib  for  horse's  mane. 

Hicket. 

Hike,  'turn  out.' 

Hocken-headed,  '  passionate.' 

II uck,  '  pod  of  peas,'  etc. 

I,ike. 

l>uckin'r-mill. 


Moke,  '  mesh  of  a  net.' 

Muck,  vb. 

]\Iuck,  sb.,  '  a  busy  person.' 

Peck,  '  to  stare.' 

Pick. 

Prick  up  ears. 

Puck(!r,  '  state  of  excitement.' 

Puddock,  '  robin.' 

liuck,  '  an  uueven  heap  or  lump.' 

Ruckle,  '  struggle.' 

Slick,  '  sli})pery.' 

Sucker. 

Strike. 

Strickle,  '  a  striker.' 

Tack,  '  an  unpleasaut  taste.' 

Wik,  '  week.' 


W.  Corn.,  Courtney,  1880. 

Clack,  '  noise.' 

Swike,  '  a  twig  of  heath.' 

Veak  (and  veach),  'whitlow.' 

E.  Cornw.,  Couch,  1880. 
Breck,  '  a  rent  or  hole  in  a  garment.' 
ThekkH'^^'^^tone.' 

Hants.,  Cope,  1883. 
Bellock,  '  to  bellow.' 

eS  )">"«'•■ 

Dik,  'ditch.' 

Fleck  )  'part  of  a  pig  before  boilinr 

Flick   j       down  into  lard.' 

Keck,  '  to  retch.' 

Pick,  'hayfork.' 

Rock,  '  to  reck,  steam.' 

Roak,  'steam,'  sb. 

Spi*}.  lavender.. 

Thic,  '  this.' 

Thuck,  'that.' 

Vlick,  '  to  comb  out  the  hair.' 


/.  of  jr.,  Smith,  1881. 

Bruckle,  '  brittle.' 

yy  ^  i  '  lard  of  inside  of  a  pig.' 

Vlick  o'  bacon,  '  flitch,'  etc. 

Skreak,  '  to  creak.' 

Strick,  '  to  strike.' 

Thic  and  theck. 

Vleck,  '  comb  out  hair. ' 

"Whicker,  '  to  neigh.' 

Hocks,  '  the  feet '  (Long,  1886) 


Sussex,  Farish,  1879. 


Ache, 

'  to  tire.' 

Beck, 

'  a  mattock.' 

Boke, 

'  nauseate.' 

Coke, 

'to  frv.' 

Cluck  of  a  hen  who  wauts  to  sit 

Dick, 

'  a  ditch.' 

Flake, 

'cleft  wood.' 

of  rabhits.' 


Fleck  )  .  ,. 

Flick    }  ^^^ 

Hack,  'to  cough,  faintly  and  fre- 
quently.' 

Hike,  '  to  call  roughly.' 

Hocklands,  '  hock  -  shaped  pieces  of 
meadow  laud.' 

Kuicker,  '  to  whinny.' 

Roke,  '  steam,'  etc. 


Non-initial  nk,  Ik,  rk. 


Northumb.,  Heslop,  1893-4. 


Bink 
Beuk 

Blink 
Bleuk 
Clink, 


•  shelf,  flat  slab  fixed  to  a  wall 
as  seat  or  shelf.' 


dainty. 


'  to  glance  with  pleasure. 

to  clench.' 
Clunk,  '  hiccup. ' 
Denk  '(  '  squeamish, 

(and  Dench)  )  rare.' 

Sui} ''-'-"»"'■' 

Scrankit,  '  shrunk.' 

Bog-spink,  'cuckoo-flower.' 

Kin-cough  =  Kink-cough. 

Fenkle,  '  bend  or  corner  of  street  or 

river. ' 
Spenk,  'spark,  match,'  also  'pluck.' 
Prinklin,  '  stinging  sensation  felt  when 

body  goes  to  sleep.' 
Birk  "    j 

Brick     I    '  birch.' 
Jkiker    ) 
Dark,  'blind.' 
Kirk. 

Kirkeet,  '  churchyard.' 
Kirk-yerd. 

f°']^T       i,v  I  '  to  lurk,  lie  in  wait.' 
(and  Lorch)  ) 

yj)ark,  '  small  spot  cf  mud.' 
Starken,  '  become  stiff.' 

IS  ['young  heifer.' 

Wark. 
Belk. 

Ilka)'^^'^^">'-' 

Kelk,  vb.  and  sb.,  '.severe  blow.' 

Kclk,  '  roe  of  a  fish.' 

Pulke,  '  a  petition.' 

Spelk,  '  small  splinter.' 

Wiiilk,  '  wliich.' 


ledsre  of  rock. 


Cumberland,  Dickinson,  1859. 

Heuk 

Bink 

Brank,  '  to  hold  the  head  affectedly.' 

Brenkt,    '  of   colour  of  a  white  sheep 

with  black  legs  and  belly. 
Drunk. 

Hank,  '  to  fasten  with  a  hoop.' 
Spink,  '  chaffinch.' 
Strinkle,  'to  sprinkle.' 
Chuk. 
Kink,    '  twist     in     rope,    sound    of 

whooping-cough.' 
Birk  tree. 
Kirk. 

Mirk,  '  dark.' 
Wark. 

Belk,  '  to  belch.' 
Ilk,  '  every.' 
Milkin,  'hiU.' 
Pelk,  '  to  beat.' 
Spelk,  '  splint,  rib  of  a  basket.' 
Whilkan,  'which  one.' 
Whilk,  'which.' 
Wilk,  '  bark  of  a  yoiuig  dog  in  close 

pursuit. ' 


Dtirham,  Falgrave,  1896. 

Sark,  '  shirt.' 

Stirkin,  '  to  cool  and  stiffen  as  gravy 

does.' 
Wa(r)k,  '  to  ache.' 
Spelk,  '  thorn  or  splinter  in  the  flesh  '; 

cf.  Spelch  in  Warwcs.,  etc. 


Sivaltdale  (iV.  Yorks.),  Ilarland,  1873. 
Piuk,  'stoue  bench.' 

liull-spink. 

l>irk. 

Kirk. 

AVark,  '  to  ache.' 

Belk,  vb. 

Kelk.  '  violent  blow.' 

Whilk,  '  which.' 


irhMi/,  {X.KTorks.),  Eobiimon,  1876. 

Biuk,  '  bench.' 

Blenk,  '  a  blemish.' 

EiiU-spink,  '  chaffinch.' 

Kink,  '  cough.' 

Bilk. 

Kirk. 

Suoork  1  ,      -jT.  ;  , 

c       1      ^  '  sniir,  snore,  "Tiiut. 

Stark,  'stiff.' 
Wark. 
Belk,  vb. 
Ilk    I  ,       ,   , 
llkal^'^^l^- 
Milkhus,  'dairy.' 
Spelks,  'small  sticks.' 
AVhilk,  'which.' 


WiiulhiU,  N.  Central  Yorks., 
Wright,  1892. 

The  transcription  is  Prof.  Wright's. 


Begk, 

bench.' 

Drei)k, 

'drank.' 

Drigk, 

'to  driuk.' 

Fir)k,  ' 

to  think.' 

Kii)k, 

cough.' 

Slerjk, 

'  slunk.' 

Sliijk, 

to  slink.' 

Stirjk, 

stink.' 

Twigkl 

,  '  twinkle. 

Wii)k,  '  wink. 
Baku,  '  horse-collar. 
"Wak,  sb.,  '  work.' 
Wak,  vb.,  'work.' 
"VVak,  '  pain,  ache.' 


Mid.  Yorks.,  Robinson,  1876. 

Bink,  '  bench.' 

(Bench  also  heard  occasionally.) 
Blink,  'to  w'ink.' 
Bullspink,  'chaffinch.' 
Crinkle,  '  to  bend  tortuously.' 


Gliuk,  '  a  .short  watchful  glance.' 
Kiu(H)ugh,  '  iiooping-cough.' 
l^i^lk  \  ,4.    111, 
Bilk  i  'to^'^-l^'li- 

Belk,  '  condition  of  body  or  temper.' 
Kolk   I  .     , ,       , 
Kilk    /'-iWow. 

Swilk,  '  spla.sh  of  water  in  a  cask.' 

Welk,  'a  sounding  thwack.' 

Wilk,  '  wliich  '  {occasional  in  Mid  and 

N.  Yorks). 
Barkam,  '  horse-collar.' 
Birk. 
Kirk. 
AVark,  '  to  ache.' 


Kndder  afield,  W.  Yorks.,  East  her,  1 88 1. 

Bank  )  .,       ,    , 
Beuk  /'bench. 

Ghuk    1    'glimpse' (also  glent,  glint). 

Kink,  '  to  choke.' 

Kiukcougb  (and  Chincough). 

Bullspink,  '  bullfinch.' 

Felks,  pieces  of  Avood  from  which  form 
the  circumference  of  a  wheel.  Cf. 
O.E.  felj,  fel^a,  the  felly  or  felloe 
of  a  wheel.  Cf.  also  tellicks  in 
Lanes,  (see  Halliwell),  and  below, 
Sheffield. 

Spelk,  '  splint  of  wood.' 

Birk. 

Ballywark,  '  stomach-ache.' 

Wark,  '  work.' 


E.  Yorks.,  .Marshall,  1788. 

Spelk,  '  splinter,  thin  piece  of  wood.' 
Whilk,  '  which.' 


iV.  of  Engl,  J.  II.,  1781. 
Kelk,  '  to  kick.' 

Sheffield,  S.  W.Yorks.,  Addg,  1888-90. 

Benk,  '  a  bench. ' 

Kink,  '  choke,  sob.' 

Kincough. 

a  Sink  for  water. 

Spink,  '  a  finch.' 

Striukle. 

Wark,  '  ache.' 

Felk  \  '  felloe  of  a  wheel.'     (Cf, 

(and  Felly))       above,  Iluddersf.) 
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Lanes.,  Kodal  and  Miliier,  1875. 

Blinket,  '  a  person  blind  in  one  eye.' 

Bonk,  '  a  bank.' 

Caiik,  'to  talk,  chatter.' 

Dank,  '  to  depress,  damp.' 

Hanke,  '  to  twist.' 

Kink    I  'to     lose     the     breath     with 

Chink  )      coughing,  etc' 

Kin-cough. 

Mank,  '  a  sportive  trick.' 

Penk,  '  to  strike  a  small  blow.' 

Spink,  '  chaffinch.' 

Bethink,  '  call  to  mind.' 

Ark,  '  chest.' 

a  Birk  tree. 

Dark,  '  blind  ' 

Hurkle,  '  to  stoop,  squat.' 

Querk,  N.  L.,  'to  cheat.' 

Sark,  'shirt.' 

Stark,  '  stiff.' 

Kelk,  K  L.,  'to  strike.' 

Spelk,  '  chip  of  wood. ' 


S.  Chesh.,  Darlington,  1887. 

Bonk,  '  bank.' 

Clink. 

Kink. 

Slinkaz,  'to  loiter.' 

"Wrinkle. 

Milken,  '  to  milk.' 

Swilk    i  of   liquids    in   a   vessel,    '  to 

Swilkerl  sway  and  spill.' 


Berbysh.,  Peyge — Skeat,  1896. 

Crank,  'brisk,  lively.' 

Kincough  and  Chincough. 

Spink,  '  chaffinch.' 

Birk  (the  tree). 

Dark,  'blind.' 

Kirk,  '  church.' 

Stark. 

Stirk,  'young  bullock.' 

Wark,  'to  throb.' 

Wilk,  'to  bark.' 


N.E.  Lanes.,  Peacock,  1889. 

Bank,  '  to  heap  up.' 
Bink,  '  workman's  bench.' 
Bunk,  '  run  away.' 
Blink,  '  to  wiuk,  or  wince.' 
Chunk,  '  a  lump.' 
Drink,  sb. 


Dunkv  >  ,  1  i-  • 
,,  ,  •  J  breed  ot  pi<: 
Dunk    )  '  '^ 


•  skein.' 

'  to  clear  the  throat.' 
'  a  chunk. ' 
a  hoist,  or  hitch.' 
'■  chaffinch.' 

•  strong.' 
■  a  drain.' 


Hank,  ' 

Hank, 

Hunk, 

Kink,  ' 

Pink, 

Bank, 

Sink, 

f^'^i    ■  .>  1  '  to  sprinkle.' 
(and  Sprint)  )  ^ 

-rj  ,,    I  vb  ,  '  to  belch.' 

(  sb.,  '  force,  \iolence.' 

Bulk,  '  a  beam.' 

Kelk 

(and  Kelch) 

Milk-beast,  '  cow. 

Ark. 

Birk  (the  tree). 

Dark,  '  a  secret ' 

Turk,  'a  fork.' 

Kerk,  '  a  cork.' 

Kirk,  perhaps  obsolete  here  (in  Wap- 
entakes of  Manby  and  Corsiugham), 
but  still  current  in  JJ.E.  Lanes. 

Stark,  '  stiff. ' 

Stirk,  '  young  bullock.' 

Wark,  sb.  and  vb. 


<S'.   JF.  Lines.,  Cole,  1886. 


■  a  blow.' 


adj.,  '  wicked.' 


hort,  thick-set.' 


Brink,  '  brim.' 

Clinker,  '  clincher.' 

Dunk 

Dunky 

Pink,  '  chaffinch.' 

Birk,  '  birch -tree.' 

Perk,  '  perch.' 

Stark. 

Pulk,  'a  coward.' 


Shropsh.,  Jackson,  1879. 

Chink-chink,  '  chaffinch.' 

Clinker,  '  cinder  of  iron  dross.' 

Crink,  '  very  small  apple.' 

Drink,  sb.,  '  ale.' 

Spink,  'chaffinch.' 

Slink,  '  to  draw  back,  as  a  horse  about 

to  bite.' 
(Sal.  Ant.  Ilartshorne,  1841,  has  Skelk, 

'to  shrink,'  applied  to  coffin-wood. 

Clinker  =  clincher,  large  nails  which 

turn  up  over  toe  of  boot.) 


S/afn.,  rode,  1880. 
Stirk,  '  young  calf.' 
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Leicesfersh.,  Evans,  1881. 

Brink,  '  brim.' 

Kiuk,  '  to  twist  awry.' 

Swank,  '  to  swagger.' 

Firk,  '  stir  up.' 

I'erk,  'to  bridle  up.' 

Stirk,  '  cow-calf.' 

JJilk. 

Swelking,  '  sultry,  hot.'  (Swelter,  '  to 

get  over  hot.') 
Swilker    y  '  noise    of    liquid    iuside    a 
Squilker  )       barrel  or  boots,  etc. ' 


Rutland,  Wordsworth,  1891. 

Striukling,  '  a  sprinkling.' 
Firk,  '  commotion,  fuss.' 
Work,  '  to  manage,  go  on.' 


E.  Angl.,  Rye,  1895. 

Bluuk,  'tempestuous.' 
Brauk,  'buckwheat.' 

l^linkers    |      stables.' 

Crinkle,  '  to  rumple.' 

Funk,  'touchwood.' 

Kink,  'to  be  entangled'  (of  thread). 

Link-pin,  '  linch-pin.' 

Scrinlded,  'shrivelled.' 

Skink,  '  to  serve  to  drink.' 

Slink,  (of  a  cow)  '  to  slip  her  calf.' 

Dilk,  '  a  small  cavity  in  a  smface.' 

Kelks,  '  the  testes.' 

Work,  '  to  ache.' 


Herefordsh.,  Havergal,  1887. 

Lonck,  '  the  groin.' 

Pink,  '  chailinch. ' 

Srink,  '  to  shrink.' 

Chark,  '  coal  burnt  on  top  of  kilns.' 

Charky,  '  dry  in  mouth.' 

Peerk,  '  perch  of  land.' 


Warwcs.,  Northall.,  1896. 

Bunk,  'tobolt  ofi.' 

Dink. 

I'iuk,  '  chaffinch.' 

Ronk,  'rank,  strong.' 

Tank,  '  to  strike,  knock.' 

Nirker,  '  something  difficult  to  over- 
come.' 

Balks,  'ridge  of  land  between  two 
fields.' 

Bilk,  '  to  cheat.' 


Northamptonsh.,  Baker,  1864, 

Biuk,  '  a  bench.' 

Chin-cough. 

and  Chink-cough. 

Hunk  of  bread  and  cheese. 

Glos.  Robertson,  1890. 

Blink,  '  spark  of  fire.' 

Chin -cough. 

Crank,  'dead  branch  of  tree.' 

Crinkets    )    '  refuse  apples.' 

Chink,  '  chaffinch.' 

Dink,  '  to  dandle  a  baby.' 

Drmk. 

I  ink,  '  chaffinch.' 

Sink,  '  sunken  gutter. ' 

Slcuks,  '  to  slink.' 

Tliunk,  'thorny'  fobs.). 

Twink,  'chaffinch!' 

Charky,  '  very  dry.' 

Chiirk,  '  cow's  udder.' 

Starky,  '  shrivelled  up.' 

Gulkin,  '  a  hollow  hole  with  water.' 

Yolk  up,  '  to  cough  up.' 

Berks.,  Zowslei/,  1888. 

Blink,  'spark  of  fire.' 

Sterk,  'stiff.' 

Virkin,  '  scratching  of  a  dog  for  fleas.' 

JF.  Somers.,  Elworthy,  1886. 

Banker,  '  bench  for  dressing  stones.' 
Drink,  sb.  and  vb. 
Hank,  '  skein. ' 
Hunk,  '  hunch.' 
Kink,  '  twist  in  a  rope. ' 
Prink,  '  deck  out.' 
Sprank  and  sprinkle. 
Stink. 

Wink,    '  well   from    which    water    is 
drawn  by  a  winch,  chain,  and  bucket. ' 
Berk,  '  bark  of  dog.' 
Hark,  vb. 

'  Wuurk,'  sb.  and  vb. 
Quirk,  '  to  die.' 
Balk,  '  beam.' 
Beik  =  Buulk,  'to  belch.' 
Hulk,  'grain  mixed  with  chaff.' 
Milk. 
Yelk  of  egg. 

Devonsh.,  Heivctt,  1892. 

Flink,  '  to  sprinkle.' 
Twink,  '  to  chastise.' 
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Dorset,  Barnes,  1886. 
Wink,  '  a  winch  or  crank.' 

Wilts.,  Bartncll  and  Goddard. 

Blink,  '  spark,  ray.' 

Crink,  '  crevice.' 

Flunk,  '  spark  of  fire.' 

Hank,  'dealings  with,'  S.W. 

r.       1    J    I  'overpowered  with  fatigue  ' 
Quanked    \  \  i    i  >  b 

^  )        =  '  quenched     ? 

Kank    1  ,      j     • 
■r,     1     }     audacious. 
Bonk    ) 

Barken,    '  enclosed    yard    near   farm- 
house.' 
Flirk,  'to  flick.' 
Firk,  '  to  worry.' 
Fork. 

Nurk,  '  worst  pig  of  litter.' 
Hurkle,  '  form  of  hui-dle.' 
Quirk,  '  to  complain.' 
Starky,  '  stiff,  di-v  ' 
Stark,  '  to  dry  up,'  N."W. 
Baulk,  '  hare  space  missed  by  sower.' 
Milkmaids. 


Kent,  Parish  and  Shaw,  1887. 

Clinkers,  '  hard  cinders  from  forge.' 

f!hunk. 

Hink,  '  hook  used  in  cutting  peas.' 

Kink  in  a  rope. 

Kinkle,  '  wild  mustard.' 

Twink,  '  a  sharp,  shrewish  woman.' 

Perk,  '  to  fidget  ahout. ' 

Snirk,  '  to  dry,  wither.' 

Kilk,  '  wild  mustard.' 

Swelked,  'overcome  by  excessive  heat.' 

Whilk,  'to  complain,  mutter.' 


E.  Cornwall,  Couch,  1880. 

Belk,  'to  belch.' 

Wilk    j 

Wulk  \  '  a  ridgy  lump  or  tumour.' 

Wile  ) 

Wilky,  'toad  or  frog.' 


Quilkins    and    toads:     Budget   of    C. 

Poems,  25. 
Wilky,  '  young  toad  or  frog  '  :   Couch, 

E.  Corn.,  Journ.    of  Key.  Inst,   of 

Corn.,  1864. 


TF.  Corn.,  Courtney,  1880. 

Blink,  '  a  spark.' 

Crunk,  '  croak  like  a  raven.' 

Flink,  '  to  fling.' 

Hunk  \  , 

(ami  Hunch)   | 

I3elk,   '  belch '   (also   in    Garland,   W. 

Corn.,    Journal    of    Roy.    Inst,    of 

Corn.,  1864). 
Bulk,  'toss  with  the  horns.' 
Whelk  )...., 
Whilk  )    stye  in  the  eye. 

Quilkin,  '  young  toad  or  frog,'  ibid. 


large  piece.' 


Hants.,  Cape,  1883. 

Chink,  '  chaffinch.' 

Conk,  '  to  croak.' 

Whilk  =  Wilk,  '  howl  like  a  dog.' 


I.  of  W.,  Smith,  1881. 

Carky,  '  amazed.' 
Querk,  '  a  sigh,  to  fret.' 


Long,  1886. 

Clink,  '  a  smart  blow.' 
Kink,  '  iu  a  rope,'  etc. 


Sussex,  Parish,  1879. 

Clinkers,  '  small  bricks  burnt  very  hard 

for  paving.' 
Drink,  '  medicine  for  cattle.' 
Kink  in  a  rope. 
Link,  '  green,  wooded  bank  on  side  of 

a  hill.' 
Kilk,  '  charlock.' 
Whilk,  'to  howl,  to  mutter.' 
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III. 


Noii-initial  ch  in  the  Modern  Dialects. 


Korthumb.,  Heshp,  1893-94. 

Bleach,  '  act  of  rain  falling  in  a  strong 

wind.' 
Bleach,   '  a  black  shale  found   near  a 

coal-seam.' 
Bleacher,  '  any  large  animal.' 
Britchin,  '  part  of  harness.' 
Clatch,  'mess,  slops.' 

fantcieck)}'^™°'l°f>--g^"-'^^-' 
Clotch,  'awkward  person.' 

^^i^n*^   1    ^    1  '  to  complain.' 
(and  Crake)    I  ' 

Fetch,  vb.,  Fitch,  '  to  shift.' 

Hatch,  '  a  gate.' 

Hitch,  vb. 

Hotch,  '  to  shake  with  laughter.' 

Keacli,  '  to  heave  up.' 

Kitchen. 

Letch     '  long    narrow     swamp    with 

water  among  rushes,  etc' 

Ganger)  I '*°-^^^^''^b.  and  vb. 

Platchy-footed,  '  flat-footed.' 

JfmdEack)!'--^^^-^*-' 

Roach,  '  to  make  uneven.' 

Sloach,  '  to  diink  in  a  greedy  way. ' 

Spatchel  j  <  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  bedding  stone.' 

Spetchel  )  ° 

Stech,  '  to  fill  to  repletion. 

Stitch,  '  an  acute  pain.' 

Swatch,  '  a  sample.' 

Switch,  '  to  go  quickly.' 

Twitch,  '  for  horse's  nose.' 


Cumberland,  Dickinson,  1859. 

Batch. 

Botch. 

Fitch,  'vetch.' 

Flaith,  '  flatter.' 

Fratch,  'noisy  quarrel.' 

Mitch,  'much.' 

Slitch,    '  fine   mud    on   shores    of    an 

estuary.' 
Slotch,  '  walk  heavily.' 
Stritch,  'to  strut.' 
Switcher,  '  any  fast-goiug  thing.' 
Skaitch,  '  to  beat,  thrash.' 


Durham,  Falgrave,  1896. 

Fetch  up,  '  bring  up,  rear.' 
Cletching,  '  a  brood  of  chickens.' 


Swaledale  {N.  Yorhs.),  Harland,  1873. 

Cletch,  '  brood  of  chickens.' 
(li  itch,  '  to  hop  on  one  leg.' 
Mich,  'much.' 


Wliitbij  [N.E.  Yorks.),  Robinson,  1876. 

Airmstritch,  'arm-stretch.' 

Batch. 

Chtch  and  Click,   '  a  brood.'     (Clitch 

is  also  in  Ray's  N.  Country  Words, 

1691.) 
to  Fetch  the  breath. 
Hetch,  'a  hatch.' 
Mitch,  '  much.' 
Smatch,  '  flavour.' 
Smitches,  '  small  stains.' 
Snitch,  '  a  noose  or  loop  '  (but  Snickle, 

'  to  snare  birds,'  etc.,  in  same  dialect). 
Twichbell,  'earwig.' 


Windhill,  N.  Central  Yorks.,  Wright, 
1892. 

The  transcription  is  Prof.  Wright's. 

Bits,  'bitch.' 
Bleits,  '  bleach.' 
Breits,  '  breach.' 
Brits-9z,  '  breeches.' 
Brits,  '  breach.' 
Ets,  '  hatch.' 
Fots,  'fetch.' 
Leits,  '  leach.' 
Nots. 

Rets,  '  wretch.' 
Sits,  'such.' 
Speits,  '  speech.' 
Stits,  '  stitch.' 
Strets. 

Wits,  'which.' 
Wots,  'to  watch.' 
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3£id  Yorks.,  Mobinson,  1876. 

Batch,  '  a  set,  company.' 

Cletch,  '  brood  of  cbickens.' 

Fetch,  '  said  of  breathiug  with  a  painful 

effort.' 
Meech,  'to  loiter  about.' 
Mistetch,  '  to  misteach. ' 
Smatch,  '  a  flavour '  (often  called  smat). 
TwitchbeU,  'earwi":.' 


Huddersfield,  W.  Yorks., Easther,  1881. 

Blotch 

Fotch  or 

Fot 

Hotch  \   , 

Hutch  ( 

Mich,  '  much  ' 

"Witch  (applied  to  both  sexes) . 


fetch.' 
whitch.' 


Sheffield,  S.  W.  Yorks. ,  Addy,  1888-90. 

Dyche  Lane  (street  in  Norton) . 

Fetch,  '  to  give.' 

Fitches,  '  vetches.' 

Mich,  '  much.' 

Pitch  and  toss. 

Eeech,  '  to  be  sick.' 

(and  Reeky)  J 

Sitch         ")  '  a     ditch,'    especially    in 

(and  Sick)  \      place-names. 

Sich,  '  such.' 

Smatch,  'taste,  flavour.' 

Snitch,   '  to  reveal  a  secret '    (cf.    '  to 

sneak '  ?) . 
Snatch  and.,  ^^.^^ff^^^, 
(and Snack)  ) 

Spetches,  '  odds  and  ends  of  leather.' 
Twitchel,  '  a  stout  stick.' 
Twitch,  'to  pinch,  bind  tightly.' 
„,..    ,  .  ]  'mountain  ash.'     (Cf. 

;     I'^l^-         ^  Wicken     in     other 

(andMiggen)  j      dialects.) 

Lanes.,  Nodal  and  Milner,  1875. 

Hatchhorn    \ 
Hatchorn      /  '  acorn. ' 
(and  Akran)  ) 
Batch -cake. 
Britchell,  '  brittle.' 

Clutch  1   '  brood  of  chickens.' 
Creechy,  '  sickly,  ailing.' 
Crutch,  'to  crowd.' 
Doycli-back,  'rampart  above  a  ditch,' 
1750,  obs. 


Fratch,  '  quarrelsome  '  and  vb. 

Mychin,  '  out  of  humour.' 

Gobolotch,  '  a  glutton.' 

Lutch,  'to  pulsate.' 

Hutch,  '  to  hoard,  to  sit  close  '  (Fylde). 

Lotchin'  'limping.' 

Latch,  '  a  take,  catch.' 

Leech,  '  pond  in  hollow  of  a  road.' 

Pitch-and-toss. 

Pytch,  'hire  of  bees.' 

Hatch,  '  space  in  loom  betm.\t  yarn- 
beams  and  healds. ' 

Patch,  '  to  stretch  ' 

Eeech,  'smoke,  reck  '  (sb.  and  vb.  ?). 

Seech,  '  to  seek.' 

Sich -like. 

Slutch,  '  mud. ' 

Slotch,  'drunkard,  disgusting  fellow.' 

Smouch,  '  a  kiss.' 

Ojlch,  '  each.' 

Tiirutch,  'to  push,  press.' 

Twitchel,  '  implement  for  holding  a 
restive  horse.' 


S.  Chesh.,  Darlington,  1887. 

Aitch,  'sudden  access  of  pain,  ache.' 

Achernin,  '  acorn.' 

Aichern,  '  gathering  acorns. ' 

Betch. 

Bitch. 

Bleaching,  '  hot,  very  hot.' 

Blatch,  '  black  mess  in  wheels.' 

Blotch,  'blot.' 

Breecli. 

Britcha,  '  brittle. ' 

Fatch,  '  to  fetcli.' 

(H)atch,  '  garden  gate.' 

Natch,  '  cog  on  a  wheel.' 

Pitch,  '  tar.' 

Peechy,  '  smoky.' 

Petch,  '  to  stretch.' 

Sleach,  'to  scoop  out  liquids.' 

Slutch,  '  slush.' 

Smetch,  '  to  give  a  bad  flavom-  to. ' 

Smouch,  '  to  kiss.' 

Snaitch,  '  sharp,  of  heat  or  cold.' 

Squitch,  '  couch-grass.' 

Tliatch. 

Twitch  for  holding  horses. 

Witch,  vb.,  'bewitch.' 


Lerhjsh.,  Pegge—Skeat,  1896. 

Bricha,  '  brittle.' 

Cratch,  '  sort  of  rough  shed  ;  now  used 

for  a  rack  in  a  stable.' 
Hitch,  '  move  a  little.' 
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{Ijjj^}' move,  stir.' 

Pitch,  '  a  suiiiU  box  to  keep  salt  in.' 

rieacbing,  '  a  liedge.' 

llatchel,  •  poor  laud  with  a  (luaiitity  of 

small  stones.' 
Sloutch. 
Teach. 

Thrutch,  '  to  thrust.' 
Twitch -grass. 

■  a  small  candle.' 
to  make  weight.' 


Witch 


o 

n.   '; 

]2.    ' 


N.E.  Lines.,  Peacock,  1889. 

Blotch,  sb.  and  vb.,  *  blot.' 

Breechband,  the  '  brichin.' 

Ditch-water. 

Clutch,  '  a  handful.' 

Crutch. 

Fetch,  'to  give.' 

Fratch,  '  petty  theft.' 

Hitch,  '  to  move.' 

Itching. 

Loitch,  'cunning,  clever'  (of  dogs). 

Mich,  '  much.' 

Riitch,  'to  stretch,  exaggerate.' 

Reach,  '  to  vomit,  to  help  to.' 

Sich,  '  such.' 

Switch,  '  a  twig.' 

Twitch,  '  stick  for  holding  horses.' 

S.W.  Lines.,  Cole,  1886. 

Breach,  '  misbehaviour.' 

Cletch,  '  brood  of  chickens.' 

Much,  '  to  grudge.' 

Katch,  '  to  stretch.' 

Eetch,  '  to  reach.' 

Speech,  '  to  speak.' 

Spretch,   of    eggs,    '  to    crack    before 

hatching.' 
Twitch,  '  couch-grass.' 

Shropsh.,  Jackion,  1879. 

Achern 

Acherning 

A  itch,  '  fit  of  suffering.' 

Batch. 

Bl^ t^h  I    '  ^^^^^  grease  in  wheels.' 

Britchy,  'brittle.' 

Cleach,  '  to  clutch.' 

Diche  (daitch),  'ditch.' 

Fatch,  '  to  fetch.' 

Flitchen,  '  flitch  of  bacon.' 

Keech,  '  cake  of  hcird  fat,  wax,'  etc. 

I'itcher,  'man  who  pitches  hay.' 


Pitching  pikol. 

I'ritch,  '  staff  with  iron  point.' 
lieechy,  '  dirty  and  smoky.' 
Sitch,  'swamp,  boggy  place.' 
Sneach  (obs.),  '  to  scorch,  nip.' 
Squitch,  'couch-grass.' 
Stiche,  '  to  set  up  sheaves,'  etc. 
Thetch,  sb.  and  vb.,  'thatch.' 
Thetchcr. 
Thetrhiug-peg. 

Thrutch  (and  Thrush),  '  to  thrust.' 
Schrich,      '  to     scream.'       Sal.    Aut. 
Ilartshorue,  1841. 


Staffs.,  Poole,  1880. 

Atchoru,  '  acorn. ' 

Bletch,  '  grease  of  cart-wheels.' 

Thratcheled,  '  draggled.' 


Leices.,  Evans,  1881. 

Biitch-cake. 

Ditch,  '  dirt  grained  into  the  hands.' 

Dratchell,  dim.  of  '  drudge.' 

Fetchel,  '  to  tease.' 

Fitch,  '  vetch.' 

Keach,  '  choice  or  pick  of  anything.' 

Much. 

Pitchfork. 

Pleach,  '  a  hedge.' 

Sich,  '  such.' 

Smatch,  '  a  taste,'  etc. 

Smouch,  '  kiss  grossly.' 

Smutch  =  smudge,  '  mud.' 

Snatch,  'hasty  meal.' 

Swish,  *  switch.' 

Twitch,  '  couch-grass.' 

Queechy,  '  sickly,  ailing. ' 

Rutland,   Wordtworth,  1891. 

Pitch,  'to  load  hay  with  a  fork.' 
Squitch,  '  couch-grass.' 

E.  Angl,  Rije,  1895. 

Bitch. 

Bleach,  '  a  drying-ground.' 

Clutch,  '  brood  of  chickens.' 

Eachon,  '  each  one.' 

Pleaches,  '  sawn  portions  of  timber.' 

Hitch,  '  to  change  place.' 

1  H' A-  }\  I  '^hemp-dresser's  comb. 

SHikler))'-l^-P-d— ' 
Hatch  (gate)  (and  Hack). 
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Pritch  )  '  a    sharp  poiuted   iron 

(and  Prick)  )  instrument.' 

Queach,    '  plot    of    ground    adjoining 

arable  land.' 
Nail's  Gloss.,  1866,  has  tliis  word  =  an 

untilled  plot  full  of  quicks.    See  also 

Moor's  Suff.  Gloss,  below. 


Herefordsh,,  Haver  gal,  1887. 

Clutch,  '  a  brood  of  chickens.' 

Patch,  'thatch.' 

Scouteh  \ 

Coutch    >' couch-grass.' 

Scutch    ) 


Upton-on- Severn     {TForcs.),     Zatvson, 
1884. 

Glutch,  'to  swell  with  effort.' 
Cow-leech,  '  a  vat.' 
Meeching,  '  melancholy.' 
Prichell,  'to  goad,  prick.' 
Scutch,  'couch-grass.' 

TF.  TForcs.,  Chamberlain,  1882. 

Pole -pitching,    '  setting   up    poles    in 

rows  in  hop-yard.' 
Squitch,  '  couch-grass.' 

-S".^.  TForcs.,  Saleshury,  1893. 

Patches,  '  vetches.' 

Pitcher,  '  polecat.' 

Pritch,  '  conceited.' 

Monch,  '  play  about.' 

Hotchel     (and    Hockle),     'to    shuffle 

along.' 
Pitcher,  '  one  who  throws  up  corn,  etc., 

to  the  loader.' 
Pitchfull,  sb.,   'the    quantity  of  hay, 

etc.,   that  can  be  taken  up  with  a 

pitchfork.' 
Putchen,  '  eel-trap.' 
Sich,  '  such.' 
Stretch. 
Screech-owl,  '  the  swift.' 

TFarucsh.,  NorthalL,  1896. 

Batch -cake. 

Ditched,  'begrimed  with  dirt.' 

Dratchell  1   ;       ,  , 

Drotchell  /     ^  s'a«ern. 

Patch,  '  to  fetch.' 

Itihiug-berries,  '  dog-rose  berries.' 


Mooch,  '  to  loiter  about,'  etc. 

Much. 

Potch,  '  to  thrust,  push.' 

Reechy,  '  smoky.' 

Retch,  '  to  stretch.' 

Sich,  '  such.' 

Smatch,  'smack,  flavour.' 

Swatchell,  '  fat,  untidy  female.* 

Twitchel,  'for  holding  a  horse.' 

Wratch,  '  wretch.' 


Northamptonsh.,  Baker,  1854. 

Etch  ) 

Eche  \  '  to  add  to.' 

(and  Eke)  ) 

Fleech,  'to  wheedle,  flatter.' 

Hatchel,  '  to  rake  hay  into  rows.' 

Pritchel. 

Queach,     'ground     overgrown     with 

bushes,'  etc. 
Squeech,  '  wet,  boggy  place.' 
Twitch-grass. 

Beds.,  Batchelor,  1809. 

Eetch,  '  eke  '  (Batchelor  writes  '  iyty  '). 
Hitchuk,  'hiccough'  ('hityuk'). 


Suff.,  Moor,  1823. 

Clutch,  '  covey  of  partridges.' 

?  Drouched,  'drenched.' 

Pleeches,  '  portions  into  which  a  piece 

of  timber  is  cut  with  a  saw.'     (Cf. 

Fleak  in  other  dials.  ?) 

Grutch,  'to  grudge.' 

Tweetch  or       ,  ,  , 

,|,    -.  ,  '  squeech  or  spear-grass. 

Queech    \  '  an  untilled,   rough,  bushy 
and       J      corner,  or  irregular  portion 

Squeech  )      of  a  field.' 

(Nares  refers  to  Bacon,  Essay  40,  ubi 
quoaching). 

Moor  (under  Perk)  has  a  collection 
of  words  showing  interchange  of  -k, 
-ch,  but  he  does  not  say  in  which 
dialects  the  forms  occur.  Among 
others  he  has  quick  =  queech.  This 
latter  form  is  unknown  to  me  e.xcept 
in  this  dialect  (see  above)  and 
Morthamptonshire,  where  it  has 
another  meaning  apparently,  wnd  in 
Bacon's  Essay,  39  (Of  Custom  and 
Education),  not  40  as  Moor  says. 
(Nares  is  quite  accurate  as  to  Bacon. 
He  quotes  also  Todd's  Johnson.) 
Here    the   word  means,  apparently, 
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'  squeaking. '  ' '  The  lads  of  Sparta  of 
aiu'ient  time  were  wout  to  be  scourged 
upon  the  altar  of  Diana  without  so 
much  a  queching."  Johnson,  1st 
folio,  17o'),  quotes  this  passage,  but 
writes  '  quecking.' — H.  C.  AV. 


Glos.,  Robertson,  1890. 

Aichee         (  «  a  hedge-sparrow.' 

(and  Akee)  )  °     ^ 

Beech. 

Blatch,    'soot,  dirt';    vb.,   'to  cover 

with  black  ' 
Blatchy,  '  black,  dirty.' 
Batcher,  '  salmon  trout.' 
Briched,  'rich.' 
Cleacher,  '  layers  of  a  hedge.' 
Cooch  grass. 

^]^Y\,         '  *°°^  "^^'^  ^"^  thatching.' 

Fatch,  'Vicia  sativa.' 

to  Fetch  (p.p.  fot). 

Glutch,    'to  swallow  with  difficulty.' 

(Vale  of  Glos  ;  Gluck  in  S.  Glos.) 
Keech,  '  fat  congealed  after  melting.' 
Leech,  '  cow  doctor.' 

Nitch,  '  burden  of  hay.' 

Pitcher. 

Pitch,  '  quantity  taken  at  a  time  on  a 

pitchfork.' 
Pleach,  '  to  lay  a  hedge.' 
Pritch,  '  to  prick.' 
Pritchel.  '  a  goad.' 
Putchin,  'eel-basket.' 
Rooch,  pret.  of  '  to  reach.' 
Screech,  '  the  swift.' 
Snatch,  '  a  n^sty  flavour.' 
Squitch,  'squash.' 
Stitch. 

Stretch,  '  missel  thrush.' 
Swich,  '  such.' 
Tach,  'bad  flavour.' 
Twitch,  '  to  touch.' 
Vatch,  'thatch.' 
Vetch. 

Vlitchen,  '  flitch  of  bacon.' 
Witchify,  vb. 
Wretch,"  'to  stretch.' 

Oxf.,  Parker,  1876-81. 

Begrutch,  '  give  unwillingly.' 
Cutch,  'couch-grass'  (atGarnton). 
Fet,  'to  fetch.' 
Roacht,  '  reached.' 
Slouch,  '  a  sun-bonnet.' 


Smatch    '  a  flavour.' 

Sqtiitch-fire,  '  made  of  couch-grass.' 

Thetch,  '  thatch.' 


Berlcn.,  Lowshy,  1888. 

Couch-grass. 

Glutch,  'to  swallow  with  effort.' 
Hatch,  'gate.' 

Hootcher,  '  kind  of  crook,  used  to  pull 
down  branches  when  gathering  fruit.' 

Snatch  and   \    <  ^  small  piece.' 
Snack  ) 


W.  Somers.,  Ehcorthy,  1886. 

Batch  of  bread. 

Beechen,  '  made  of  beech.' 

Bitch-fox. 

Breach,  '  land  prepared  for  a  seed-bed. 

Breeching  =  '  Buurcheen,'    '  britchin.' 

Couch  =  Keoch. 

Patches,  '  vetches.' 

Batch,  'thatch.' 

Fuch,  'polecat.' 

Fretchety,  '  fidgety.' 

Hawchy,  '  make  a  noise  in  eating.' 

Hitch, "'  strike  against  an  obstacle.' 

Hutch,  '  trap  for  fish.' 

Hatch,  '  a  half-door.' 

Keech,    '  fat    from    intestines    of 

slaughtered  animals.' 
Kitch,  '  to  congeal.' 
Kitchen. 

Match  it,  '  contrive.' 
Meecher,  '  a  sneak. 
Much,  adj. 
Pitch,  'rod  of  alder,  etc.,  planted  to 

take  root.' 
Queechy,  '  sickly.' 
Quitch,' '  to  twitch.' 
Quitch-grass. 

Ratchy,  '  stretch  on  waking.' 
Scratch. 
Screech. 
Sich,  '  such.' 

Smeech,  '  smoke,  dust,  smell.' 
Smoacky,  '  snore,  speak  through  nose.* 
Stitch,  '  a  shock  or  sloak  of  corn.' 
Stretch,  '  to  cover  something.' 
Tatch,  'habit,  gait.' 
Tlitch,  'to  clutch.' 
to  Twitch,  '  seize  with  sudden  pain.' 
Urch.  '  rich.' 
Vatches,  '  vetches.* 
"Wichy,  '  which . ' 
Witcli-tree,  '  witch-elm.' 
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IVexford,  Poole — Barnes,  1867. 

'Cham,  '  I  am.' 

'Cha,  'I  have'  (etc.). 

Ich,  'I.' 

This  is  a  most  uncritical  com- 
pilation, and  contains  obsolete  words 
without  any  note  to  that  effect. 


Wilts  ,  Dnrtnell  and  Goddard. 

\  adj.,  '  black,  sooty  ' ;  sb., 
Blatch,  etc.  \      '  smut,  soot ' ;  vb.,  '  to 

)      blacken,'  N.W. 
Bleachy,  '  brackish,'  Somers.  border. 
Cooch,  'couch-grass.' 
Clitch,  '  grain.' 
Eel-sti^cher. 
Jitch,  'such,'  X.W. 
Moutch,  vb.,  'shuffle.' 
Moucher,  '  truant.' 
Much. 

Jsitch.  '  block  of  wood.' 
Ichila-pea,  '  missel  thrush  '  (only  heard 

from  one  person)  ? 
Hitchland    I  , ,      ,  , -,,   ,  , 

(Horkland)  (     ''^"^  ^'^^^^  ^^•^^"y  >'«^^- 
Hatch,  '  a  half-door,  line  of  raked  hay.' 
Screech,  vb. 
Smeech,  '  dust,'  N.W. 
Sploach,  'to  splutter,'  S.W. 
Stutch,  'crutch,  a  stilt'  (obs.). 

Th'-'t'-l'es).  vetches,' N.W. 
I  hetcnes  )  ' 

Witch-hazel. 

Stritch 


(and  Strickle)  | 


a  corn-striker.' 


Surrey,  Leveson-Gouer,  1896. 

Hatch,  '  to  dress  bark  for  the  tanner.' 
Stoach,  '  to  trample  into  holes.' 


Kent,  Parish  and  Shaiv,  1887- 

Cooch -grass. 

Eche,  sb.  and  vb.,  '  to  eke,  an  addition.' 

Foldpitcher,    '  implement    for   making 

holes  in  ground.' 
Hatch,  '  a  gate  in  the  road.' 
Hotch,  '  to  move  awkwardly.' 
Hutch,  '  upper  part  of  waggon.' 
Itch,  'to  creep,  be  anxious. 
Letch,  '  ve-ssel  used  for  holding  ashes 

in  making  lye.' 
Meach,  '  creep  softly  about.' 
Much,  '  to  fondle.' 
Mooch,  '  to  dandle.' 
Notch,  '  to  count.' 


Prichel,  '  implement  for  making  holes 

in  ground.' 
Putch,  '  puddle  of  water.' 
Reach,  '  a  creek.' 
Scutchel,  '  rubbish. ' 
Strooch,  '  to  drag  the  feet  in  walking.' 
Swatch,  '  a  wand.' 

W.  Corn.,  Courtnerj,  1880. 

Breachy  water,  '  brackish  water.' 
Smeech  |  '  smell  of   smoke  from  any- 
Smitch   I      thing  burnt  in  frjing.' 
Squitch,  '  to  twitch,  jerk.' 
Veacli  )  I    1  -ii       J 

I      J  -ir      1  ^    •  'whitlow. 

(and  Veak)  ) 

(Scrootch,    '  a  crutch.'    Garland,    W. 
Corn.,  Journ.  of  Rov.  Inst,  of  Corn., 

1864.) 
'CheU. 
'Cham  (Melles  MS.),  Monthly  Mag., 

January,  1809. 

E.  Corjiw.,  Couch,  1880. 

Batch,  'thatch.' 
Miche,  '  to  play  truant.' 

Devon,  Eewatt,  1892. 

Fitch,  '  a  stoat.' 

Kootch,  '  couch-grass.' 

Kitches,  '  roll  of  offal  fat. ' 

Leechway,  'graveyard  path.' 

to  Pritch  =  purch,   'to  prick  holes  in' 

(Exmoor,  Scolding,  1778). 

Smeech,  '  smoke  and  dust. ' 

ich,  '  I,'  in  chare  \  ,  t    u        >     i 
'      '         ,    ,,     (  '  I   have,     etc. 

cliell    )  /T?       \ 

Cham    i  (^^'^•) 


Dot-set,  Barties,  1886. 

Blatch,  '  soot,  black  stuff.' 
Cooch-grass. 

Keeeh,  '  to  cut  grass,  etc.,  below  water.' 
hatch,  '  to  strtitch.' 
Slatch,  '  to  slake,  of  lime  and  water.' 
Smatch,  'smack,  taste.' 
Smeech, '  cloud  of  dust.' 
Streech,  '  space  taken  in  stone-striking 
of  the  rake.' 


Hants,  Cope,  1883. 

Beech  mast. 

Blatch,  '  black,  sooty.' 

(Black  also  exists,  in  compounds.) 
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IJlack-bol),  '  oock-roac'li.' 

15reachy,  'brackish.' 

Fetch,  'to  fetch.' 

^,    ,  ,    )  1.   '  to  stifle  a  sob.' 

^^"^'-^^   (2.   'to  swallow.' 

Hatch,  'half-door,  gate.' 

llatch-hook,  'a  bill-hook.' 

Mitih,  'shirk  work.' 

Screech,     '  bull-thrush  '     (not    iu    N. 

Hants). 
Smatch,  '  bad  taste,  smack.' 


7.  of  JF.,  Smith,  1881. 

Clutch,  '  to  cluck.' 

Hetch,  '  hook.' 

Pitchun-prog. 

Screech-owl,  '  swift.' 

?  Reac/ies,  '  ridges  of  a  field  '  ? 

Stretch,  '  a  strike  for  corn.' 

Thetch. 

Zicfi,  '  such.' 


7.  nf  jr.,  Long,  1886. 

Pritclu'l,  '  a  small  hedge  stake.' 
Sletch,  '  to  slake  lime.' 
Glutch,  '  to  swallow.' 

Sussex,  Parish,  1879. 

a  Beach. 

Batch. 

Brachy,  'brackish.' 

Clitch,  '  a  cluster.' 

Clutch,    adv.,     '  tightly  '     ('  hold    it, 

clutch  '). 
Clutch,  '  a  brood  of  chickens.' 
Cooch-grass. 
Fitches,  '  vetches.' 
Hatch, '  a  gate '  (in  place-names,  Plaw- 

hatch,  etc.). 
Haitch,  '  a  passing  shower.' 
Pitcher,  '  man  who  throws  corn  up  on 

to  a  cart.' 
Smeech    ^    '  dirty,     black     smoke     or 
Smutch    (       vapour.' 
Ratch,  '  to  reach.' 


IV. 


Non-initial  7ich,  Ich,  rch. 


Northumb.,  Heslop,  1893-4. 

SrS^nk)  }  'squeamish,  dainty  (rare).' 
Donch,  '  fastidious.' 
Danch,  '  to  knock  against.' 
Flinch,  '  a  pinch.' 
Munch. 

Pinch,  '  iron  crowbar.' 
Scunch,  '  aperture  in  a  wall  for  window- 
frame.  ' 
Winch,  '  to  start  or  wince.' 
Belch. 

Stitcliing,  'narrow-minded,  mean.' 
"Wairch 
Wairsh 


i  'insipid.' 


Cujnbirland,  Dickinson,  1859. 

Bunch. 

Binsh,  '  bench.' 

Clunch,  '  stupid  person.' 

Dunch,  '  butt  with  the  elbow.' 

Runch,  '  a  hardy,  thick-set  persou.' 


Durham,  Talgrave,  1896. 

Skinch  =  'I'm  not  inlaying,'    said  in 
games. 


Whitby  {N.E.Yorks.),  Robinson,  1876. 
Squench,  '  to  quench.' 

Windhill,  N.  Central  Yorks.,  Wright, 
1881. 

The  transcription  is  Prof.  Wright's. 

Drens,  '  drench.' 

Mid  Yorks.,  Robinson,  1876. 

Clinch,  'to  clutch.' 
Densh,  '  fastidious.' 
(H)anch,  '  to  snatch.' 
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Hiiddersjicld,  JF.  Yoyks.,EasUier,  1881. 

Melsh,  '  moist.' 
Chui'climaster,  '  church  warden.' 

Sheffield,  S.  W.  Torks.,  Addy,  1888-90. 

lAirch,  'to  lurk,  lie  iu  wait.' 
"Warsch  )    i      ,      •     > 
Worch    Jsb.,'pam. 

Melch-cow. 
Squench,  '  queuch.' 

Lanes.,  Nodal  and  Milner,  1875. 

Clunch,  '  a  clodhopper.' 

Cranch,  '  to  grind  with  the  teeth.' 

Hanch,  '  to  snap  at.' 

Kench,  '  to  sprain. ' 

Golch,  '  to  swallow  ravenously.' 

Halch,  '  a  noose.' 

Kelch  (Onnskirk),  '  a  sprain.' 

Melch,  'moist,  wai'm.' 

Solch  )  '  noise   made    by   treading  in 

Solsh   f  damp  ground.' 

Lurcher,  sb. 

Perch,  '  pole.' 

Smirch,     '  to     snort,     snigger     iu     a 

smothered  way.' 
Warch,  '  to  ache.' 
Tooth -warche. 
Worch,  'to  work.' 

S.  Chesh.,  Darlington,  1887. 

Clench. 

Cluucheon,  'a  cudgel.' 

Kench,  '  a  kiuk.' 

Scrinch,  '  small  pieces  or  quantity.' 

"Wench,  'girl.' 

by  Hulsh  or  by  Stulch,  '  by  hook  or  by 

crook.' 
Kasv-melchcd,    of   a   cow   tliat  yields 

milk  easily. 
S welch,  '  a  heavy  fall.' 
Lurch,  'to  lurk.' 
Warcher,    '  term   of  contempt   for  an 

insignificant  person.' 
Warch,  '  an  ache  or  pain.' 

Lerhysh.,  Pegge — Skeat,  1896. 

Spelch,  'to  bruise  beans  in  a  mill '  (obs.). 
ilelch,  'soft,  of  weather.' 

N.E.  Lines.,  I'eaeock,  1889. 

Tiinch,  '  a  bench.' 

Blench,  '  to  change  colour.' 


Buueh,  '  buudle,  also  to  kick  savagely.' 
Ciauch,  '  crunch.' 
Drenchhom,  'drink-horn.' 
Lansh,  '  to  lance,  cut  into.' 
Linch,  '  balk  in  a  field '  (obs.). 

T       1  > '  large  sHce  of  bread. ' 

Luncheon  j         » 

Kench,  '  to  rince.' 

Skincli,  '  to  stint.' 

Wench,  '  a  winch,  a  girl.' 

Belch,  '  obscene  talk.' 

Kelch  I  i     vi       > 

(andKelk)J^^^°^^- 

Squelch,  '  to  crush.' 

Stairch,  'starch.' 

S.  JF.  Lines.,  Cole,  1886. 

Binch,  '  bench.' 
Skiuch,  '  to  stint.' 
Kelch,  '  a  tliump.' 
Melch,  'soft,  warm.' 

Shrops/i.,  Jaeksoii,  1879. 

Drench,  '  a  draught  for  cattle.' 
Dimched,  '  knocked,  bruised.' 
Hed-fiuch,  '  chaffinch.' 
Kench,  'a  twist,  sprain.' 
Wench,  '  girl.' 
Melch,  'soft.' 
Melch-cow. 
Stelch,  '  stealth.' 
Warch,  'to  throb.' 
Warching,  adj. 

Slafs.,  Poole,  1880. 

Blench,  '  to  betray,  impeach.' 

Kench,  '  to  sprain.' 

Munching,  '  idling  or  loafing  about.' 

Leiees.,  Evans,  1881. 

Bunch,  'to  make  anything.' 

Bull-finch. 

Clinch 

(and  Cling) 

Balchin,  'unfledged  bird.' 

Dunch,  'suet  dumpling.' 

Hunch,  '  lump  of  bread,'  etc. 

Kench,  '  to  bank.' 

Nuncheon. 

Squench. 

Rutland,  Wordsworth,  1891. 

Hunch,  '  a  lumj).' 
Steuch-pipus,  '  ventilation  shafts. 


clench. 
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Sqnench,  'to  qxiencb.' 

Helchiiig. 

Spelch,  'to  splinter.' 

Chorch,  '  chvirch.' 


Cauch 


E.  AngUa,  Bye,  1895. 

\  '  a  trench  ;  a  turn  at  a  job ; 
'      small  quantity  of  corn  put 


aside.' 


Cliurcli. 

Crincliliu-s  |  <  small  apples.' 

(and  Cringelmgs)  I  '^ 

Kinch     'that  part   of    the    haystack 

Keuch         which  is  being  cut  down.' 

Skinch,  '  to  stint,  pinch.' 

Nail,    E.  Angl.    Dialect,     1866,    has 

Stmch,  '  to  stink.' 
Church. 


Norfolk,  Havergal,  1887. 

Kinchin,  '  a  little  child.' 
Luuchy,  '  stiff.' 

Upion-on-Serern    (TForcs.),     Zatvson, 
1884. 

Squench,  '  quench.' 
Melch-hearted,  '  milk-hearted.' 

\  '  post  to  which  cows  are  tied' 
Stilch  f     (' variant  stalk  skat'' 


Stelch  (     ir.     Wo, 
]    1882 


Also 
Chamberlain, 


S.E.  Worcs.,  Saleshury,  1893. 

Bunch. 

Dunch,  '  give  a  blow  with  elbow.' 

J>"^?.     \   'luncheon.' 
Nunchin  ) 

Squench. 

Wench,  '  girl.' 

Bolchin,  '  unfledged  bird.' 

Warivcsh.,  North.,  1896. 

Blench,  '  a  glimpse.' 

Drench     (or    Drink),     '  draught    for 

cattle.' 
Drenching-horn. 
Dunch,  '  a  blow.' 

Kench,  '  to  twist  or  wrench  '  =  kink. 
Munch,  '  to  ill-treat.' 
Sevinch,  'a  little  morsel.' 
Baulch,  '  to  fall  heavily.' 
Spelch,  '  a  small  splinter.'  Cf.  '  spelk,' 

2^orthumb.,  Yorks.,  etc. 


Stelch,  'laver  or  row  of  anything 
above  the"  other  parts  ;  as  much  as 
a  num  can  thatch  without  moving 
liis  ladder.' 

Northamptonsh.,  Baker,  1854. 

Bench,  a  quarry  term  =  a  shelf  of 
rock. 

^.^""^^  I 'division.' 
Ivencn  ) 

Hunch  of  bread  and  cheese. 

Stclcli,  '  as  much  as  a  man  can  thatch 

without  moving  ladder.' 


Suff.,  Moor,  1823. 


Crunsh 
Skrunsh 
Drench, 
Kench, 


'  to  squeeze. 


'  drink  for  a  sick  horse.' 
a  turn  (of  work),'  etc. 

Squench,  '  quench.' 

Milch-cow. 


Glos.,  Bohertson,  1890. 

Cliiiching-net. 

Crinch,  '  a  small  bit.' 

a  Crunch  of  liread  and  cheese.' 

Dinchfork,  '  a  dung-fork.' 

Drench,  '  a  bad  cold.' 

Drunch,  '  drench.' 

Dunch,  '  a  poke  or  thrust.' 

Inch. 

Kinch,  '  fry  of  young  fish.' 

Linch,    '  narrow    steep    bank    usually 

covered  with  grass.' 
Vlinch,  '  a  finch,'  H.  of  Berkley. 
Gulch,  'to  gulp  down.' 
Stelch,  'still,'  H.  of  B. 
Stilch,    'upright    post    for    fastening 

cows,'  V.  of  Glos.  (uncommon). 
Stulch,  '  series  of  helms  for  thatching ' 

(Cotswulds). 
Starch,  '  heron,  stroud.' 


Oxf,  Parker,  1876-81. 

Scrinch,    '  a   very    small    piece. 

Criuks,  e.g.  in  Glos.,  etc. 
Scrunch,  'to  bite  quickly.' 
Squinch,  '  to  quench.' 


Cf. 


Berks.,  Loivdey,  188 

Lvnches,    green    banks,    or 

"between  'lauds.' 
Squench,  '  quench.' 


divisions 
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TF.  Somers.,  Ehcorthy,  1886. 

Blanch,   '  head  back  a  deer  from   its 

course.' 
Bunch,  '  spot,  mark.' 
Dinsh,  'stupid.' 
Drunch,     '  a    dose    of     medicine    for 

horse,  etc.' 
Horch,  '  gore  with  the  horns.' 
Linch,  '  ledge  in  wall  or  bank.' 

Nunchin}'^«°'l^^t"^^*^'i°^«^l'^-' 

Wench,  '  girl.' 

Scrunch,  '  to  crush.' 

Birchen,  adj. 

Vulch,  'shove,  nudge.' 


Dorset,  Barnes,  1886. 

Linch,  '  ledge  of  ground  on  the  side  of 
ahiU'  (  =  Hnk). 


Wilts.,  Bartnell  and  Gocldard,  1893. 

Densher,    '  to  prepare   down  land  for 

cultivation.' 
Dunch,  '  deaf  '  (rare  now). 
Hanch,    '  to   thrust   with  the   horns  ' 

(of  cow,  etc.). 
Hunch  about,  '  push  or  shove.' 
Kintch,   '  burden  of  wood,  straw,   or 

hay.' 
Linch         \ 
Linchet      I  <     i      i   , 
Lanchet         '^bank. 

Linchard   / 


Surrey,  Leveson-Gower,  1896. 

Bunch,  '  a  swelling.' 
JJensher,    '  to    skim  turf   off,    burn    a 
field.' 

Kent,  Parish  and  Shaw,  1887. 

Chinch,  to  '  point '  buildings. 
Dencher-pont,  '  a  pile  of  stubble,  etc., 

for  burning.' 
Linch,  '  little  strip  of  boundary  land.' 
Scrunch. 

Culch,  '  rags,  bits  of  thread,'  etc. 
Pilch,  'child's  garment.' 
Milch-hearted. 
Sculch,  'rubbish,  trash.' 

E.  Corn.,  Couch,  1880. 
Blinsh,  '  to  catch  a  glimpse  of.* 

Hants.,  Cope,  1883. 

Dunch,  '  stupid.' 

Scrunch,  'to  bite  in  pieces.' 

/.  of  W.,  Smith,  1881. 
Squench,  '  to  quench.' 

Sussex,  Parish,  1879. 

Bench,  '  widow's  portion.' 
Bench,  '  a  swelling.' 
Densher  plough,  '  instrument  for  turf- 
cutting.  ' 
Dunch,  '  deaf,  dull.' 
Squench,  'to  quench.' 


V. 


Non-initial  -g. 


Korthumb.,  Heslop,  1893-4. 

Blig,  'blackguard.' 

Bog-stucker,  'goblin.' 

Brig. 

Bull-seg,  'imperfectly  castrated  ox.' 

Cag-mag,  '  bad  food.' 

Chelgle!  'to  chew,  champ.' 

Cleg,  'gad-fly.' 

Clag,  '  to  stick,  make  adhere.' 


Clog,  '  log  of  wood.' 

Duggar  (barley-),  'kind  of  cake.' 

Dag,  '  to  rain,  drizzle.' 

l)n.g. 

Fag,  'loach'  (fish). 

Fleg,  '  to  be  furnished  with  feathers.' 

Flag,  '  a  turf  for  fuel.' 

Fligged. 

Flog,  '  work  with  hammer  and  chisel.' 

Fog,  '  aftermath.' 
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Gleg,  '  quick,  smart.' 

Haij-berrv,  'fruit  of  bird -cherry.' 

lit--. 

ILiU,    '  (livisiou   of   timber  to    be    cut 

down.' 
Hag,  '  the  belly.' 
Hag,  '  to  Avane.' 
Heg,  'to  rue,  repent.' 
Hug,  '  to  carry  with  effort.' 
Hog-reek,  '  liglit,  fleecy  mist.' 
Laggin,  '  projecting  staves  at  bottom 

of  cask.' 
I,ig-abed,  '  sluggard.' 
Lig-nia  last,  'loiterer.' 
I.ug,  '  a  lug-worm.' 
Nag,  '  a  sour  taste.' 
Nag,  '  to  worry.' 

Preg,  'to  cheapen,  in  bargaining.' 
Prog,  'to  prick.' 
Eag,  vb. 
Rig,   '  ridge  '  ;    173    place-names    in 

-rig  in  Korthunib. 
Eiggin,  '  clothing.' 
Kiggin  of  a  house. 
Eoggle,  'shake,  jumble.' 
Eug,  '  tug,  pull.' 
Seg,  '  sedge.' 
Slag,   '  thin  bed  of  coal,  mixed  with 

lime,  etc' 
Slairg,  '  soft,  wet. ' 
Slog,  ♦  strike  with  great  force. ' 
Slughorne 
and  Slogan 
Smairg,  'to  smear.' 
Snag,  '  to  hew  roughly.' 
Spag    )  ,  , 

SprSg)    «P^"^°^^- 
Stag,  '  young  male  animal.' 
Steg,  'garden.' 
Swiggy,  '  a  swing.' 
Tig,  'sharp  blow.' 
Tug,  'to  rot,  destroy.' 
Ug,  '  feeling  of  nausea.' 
"Wag. 

Whig,  '  preparation  of  whey.' 
"Wig,  '  a  tea-cake.' 


Cumberland,  Dickinson,  1859. 

Bag. 

Bog. 

Big,  'to  build.' 

Brag,  '  twig  or  straw  worn  in  hat.' 

Brig,  '  bridge.' 

Cheg,  '  to  chew.' 

-p,  °        'to  ooze,  flow  slowly.' 

Daggy,  '  wet,  musty  weather.' 
Ecr  on. 


Fag-end. 

Fog,  '  aftermath.' 

Gleg  ? 

Greg  ? 

Hog,  '  weaned  lamb.' 

Laggan,  '  end  of  stave  outside  cask.' 

Lig,  '  to  lie.' 

Liggy,  'loach'  (fish). 

Liggan  upon,  '  urgent,  keen  upon.' 

Lug,  '  ear. ' 

to  rig  in. 

l^ig,  '  ridge.' 

Eiggelt,  '  animal  with  testicle  in  the 

loins.' 
Eug,  '  to  pull  rudely. ' 
Seg,  '  a  corn  on  hand  or  foot.' 
Seag,  'sedge.' 
Snig,  '  to  drag  timber.' 
Steg,  '  gander.' 

Swagt,  '  bent  downwards  in  centre.' 
Cleg,  'kind  of  fly.' 
Clag,  '  to  stick  to.' 
Claggy,  '  sticky.' 

Durhatn,  Palgrave,  1896. 

Eiggy,  '  ridgey.' 

Sag,  'to  bend  down  in  the  middle.' 

"Waggon. 

Swaledale  {N.  Yrks.),  Harland,  1873. 

Brig. 

Clag,  '  to  cling.' 

Claggy. 

].ig,  '  to  lie  down.' 

Eig,  '  ridge. ' 

Eiggin-tree. 

Steg,  '  gander. ' 

Whitby,  N.E.  Forks.,  Robinson,  1876. 

Brig. 

Brog,    'to   bump,'    as  cattle  do  with 

the  horns.' 

Claggy,  'sticky,  like  pitch.' 

Dag  I  ,  ,  -111 
-n  "  'to  sprinkle. 
Deg   j  ^ 

Egg  on. 

Fleag'd,  '  infested  with  fleas.' 

Flig,  'toflv.' 

Fligg'd,  '  fl'edged.' 

Lig,  '  to  lie,  lay.' 

Lug,  '  ear.' 

Mawg,  '  a  whim.' 

Mig,  'liquid  manure.' 

Eig,  '  ridge.' 

Segge,  '  sedges.' 

Steg,  '  a  gander.' 
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Windhill,  iV.  Central  Yorhs.,  Wright, 
1892. 

The  transcription  is  that  of  Prof.  Wright. 

Brig. 

Deg,  '  to  sprinkle  with  water.' 

Dreag,  '  drawl.' 

Dreg,  *  drag.' 

Eg,  'egg  on.' 

Eg,  '  e^g.' 

Eag,  '  a  haw.' 

Flig,  '  fledge. ' 

Flog. 

Fog,  '  aftergrass.' 

Frig,  'coire.' 

Ig,  '  mood,  temper.' 

Lig,  '  lie  down.' 

Wig,  '  midge.' 

Keag,  '  gnaw.' 

Prog,  '  collect  firewood.' 

Rig,  '  back.' 

Rigin,  '  ridge  of  a  house.' 

Snig,  '  take  hastily.' 

Seag,  '  a  saw.' 

Seg,  '  sedge.' 

Twig,  sb. 

Ug,  '  to  carry.' 

Weg,  '  wag.' 

Mid  Torhs.,  Itobinson,  1876. 

Ag,  'to  complain.' 

Brig. 

Brog,  of  cattle,  '  to  browse  about.' 

Bullseg,  'castrated  bull.' 

Clag,  'to  adhere.' 

Dag,  '  to  sprinkle  linen,'  etc. 

Egg,  '  to  incite.' 

Flig,  'to  fledge.' 

Fligged. 

(Iljig,  '  state  of  petulance.' 

Lig,  'to  lie,  to  lay.' 

Rig,  'ridge.' 

Sag,  '  to  bulge  with  own  weight. ' 

Scag,  '  squirrel.' 

Seg,  '  sedge.' 

Sag,  '  a  sow.' 

H udder sfield,  W.  Yorks. ,  Ea»ther,  1881. 

Brig. 

Deg,  '  to  wet.' 

Fligged 

Fleggcd 

Ilig,  '  a  huff  or  quarrel.' 

J  .       (  1.   '  to  lie  down.' 

■^'^    I  2.  '  to  tell  lies.' 

Rig,  '  ridge.' 

Sag,  '  a  saw.' 


Slug,  'to  beat.' 

Suig,   '  to  snatch.'      (Perhaps  related 

to  'sneak,  snack,'  etc.,  with  voicing 

of  final  k.) 

Twags,  '  twigs.' 

Craia:  or  I  ,  r    i,-  j  i 

r,     "i      }  '  craw  of  a  bu-d. 
Craigh     ) 

Gnaghe  )  , ,  „  , 

n     °  I,    1    to  gnaw. 
Gnaigh    j         ° 

Haigh,  '  the  haw.' 

(There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  -gh 

here  =  the  back  stop,  but  it  seems 

probable.) 

Thoresby  to  Ray,  1703. 
Rig,  '  tree.' 

Ray's  North  Country  Words,  1691. 

Dag,  '  dew  on  the  grass.' 

Feg,  '  fair,  clean.' 

Fliggens,  'young  birds  that  can  fly.' 

Mars/tails,  E.  Yorks.,  1788. 

Flig  \  but  Midge,  '  small  guat.' 
Rig 

N.  of  England,  J.H.,  1781. 
Chig,  '  to  chew.' 

Sheffield,  S.  W.  Yorks.,  Addy,  1888-90. 

Brig. 

Bugth,  'bulk,  size.' 

to  Egg  on. 

Flig,  '  to  flag.' 

Fligged,  '  fledged.' 

Gnaggle,  '  to  gnaw.' 

Grig,  '  cricket.' 

Haighs,  '  hips  and  haws.' 

Hig,  '  huff,  fit  of  temper.' 

Huggins,  '  hip-bones  of  a  cow.* 

Keg,  '  belly.' 

Lig,  '  to  lie  down.' 

Nog,  '  an  unshaped  bit  of  wood.' 

Rig,  '  ridge.' 

Saig,  '  to  saw.' 

Seg,  '  castrated  bull,  etc' 

Snag,  '  to  snarl.' 

Slog  i  ,.     !,.„+. 

t!,  "  >  '  to  beat. 
Slug  s 

Sog,  'to  sow.' 

Sprig,  '  a  copse.' 

fa:d'sway)h°l^-Sdown.' 
Whigged,  of  milk,  '  curdled.' 
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Lanes.,  Nodal  and  Mihicr,  1875. 

Agg;,  'to  tease,  worry.' 
Biggiu,  '  building.' 
Big,  '  a  teat.' 
Bigg,  '  baric V.' 
Bigg,  'to  build.' 
Boggart,  '  giiost.' 
Boggle,  '  a  blunder.' 
Braggart,  'new  ale  spiced  with  sugar.' 
Brig  (N.  and  Mid.  L.),  '  bridge.' 
Brog,  '  branch,  bough.' 
Clag,  'to  adhere.' 
Clog,  shoe  with  wooden  sole.' 
Cleg,  'gadfly.' 
Dag,  '  to  shear  sheep.' 
Dag,  sb.  and  vb.,  'dew.' 
Deg,  'to  sprinkle  with  water.' 
Egg,  '  urge,  incite.' 
P'eeag  (Furness),  'flatterer.' 
F'eggur,  'fairer'  (' Bamford's  Gloss.; 
1854,  obs.  ?). 

Fleyi  'to  frighten.' 

Fog,  '  aftermath.' 

Grig,  '  a  cricket.' 

Grug  (Fylde),  *a  dandelion.' 

Hag,  N.  L.,  '  an  enclosure.' 

Ifeus  I  ">»'"-■■ 

Hague  I  , ,  ,,  , 
TT  •  y  hawtliorn. 
Haig    / 

Hig,  'passion'  (Bamford,  1854). 

Hog,   '  to  cover  a  heap  with  earth  or 

straw  '  (Parson  Walker,  1730). 

Huggiiships  (Scholes,  1857). 

T '  ''*  ■      }  '  staves  of  a  tub.' 
Laggins  \ 

Lig,  'to  lie.' 

I^ug,  '  ear.' 

Nag,  '  to  scold. ' 

Noagur,  '  anger  '  ? 

Pig. 

Plog,  '  to  plug,  close.' 

Biggin,  '  ridge  of  house.' 

Hog,  '  to  shake  with  a  rattling  din.' 

Scog,  '  to  dispute. ' 

Skug  (Oldham),  'dirt.' 

>Slags,      sloe,     cf.      Slaigh,     Westm. 

(Britten's  Engl.  Plant  Names). 

Snig,  'eel.' 

Snig,  '  to  snatch.' 

t>tegg,  '  gander. ' 

Tig,  '  to  touch. ' 

Trig,  'to  evade.' 


iS.  Chesh.,  liarlnifflon,  1887. 

Hug,  '  to  go.' 
Buggy,  'a  louse.' 


Cag-mag,  '  carrion.' 

Dag,    '  to   get  petticoats   or    euds   of 

trousers  wet.' 
Daggly,  'dewy.' 
Clag,  '  snow   in   a  hard  mass   in  the 

boots.' 
Earwig, 
to  Egg  on. 
Egg,  '  ovum.' 
Egg,  '  eager  for.' 
Feg,  '  coarse  grass.' 
Fliggy,    'hay,   etc.,   tangled   through 

wind  and  rain.' 
Fog. 

Frig,  '  coire.' 
Gleg,  '  to  look  furtively.' 
Frog,  Griggy,  'rotten'  (of  grass). 
(H)ag,  'a  task.' 
(H)og,  '  heap  of  potatoes  covered  up 

with  straw  and  soil.' 
Up-kegged,  '  upset.' 
Lag,  '  upright  plank  in  a  tub.' 
Lig,  sb.  and  vb.,  '  fib.' 
l,ig  own,  'very  own.' 
Lug,  '  to  pull.' 
Moggin,  '  to  clog.' 

IVIog,  *  to  go  '  (commoner  form  Modge). 
Miggle,  '  to  trot  slowly.' 
Nog,   '  piece  of  wood  built  into  brick 

wall.' 
Peg. 

Plug,  '  to  pluck  the  hair.' 
Prog,  '  to  pilfer.' 

Seg,  '  to  castrate  a  full-grown  animal.' 
Seg,  '  hard  piece  of  skin  inside  hand. ' 
Slug. 

Snng,  '  a  snap,  a  bite.' 
Snig,  '  eel.' 

Sog,  '  to  sway  up  and  down.' 
Spriggs,  '  small  nails.' 
Swag,  '  force  or  impetus  of  a  descending 

body.' 
Swig,  '  spiced  ale  and  toast.' 
Throg,    '  a    thrush '    (used    by    boys 

chiefly) . 
Trig,  '  to  trot. ' 
Whigged,  '  curdled.' 


Derby sh.,  Pegge—Skcat,  1896. 

Brig. 

Daggled,  '  draggled.' 
Fligged,  '  fledged.' 
Grig:  in  "  merry  as  a  grig." 
(H)aigs,  '  haws  '  (Peak  district). 
(H)ig  '  heat,  passion.' 
(H)uggon,  '  hip  of  a  man.' 
Lig,  '  to  lie.' 
Lug,  '  to  ])ull.' 
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Eiggins  of  a  house. 
Rig,  '  rid2;e.' 
Seg,  'gelded  bull.' 
Sig,  '  old  urine.' 
Tag,  '  sheep  of  first  year. 

N.E.  Zincs.,  Feacock,  1889. 

Bag,  'udder,  womb,  etc.,  of  animals.' 

Big,  '  strong.' 

Brig,  '  bridge.' 

Brog,  '  to  push  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment.' 

Bug,  '  proud,  officious.' 

Cleg,  '  gadfly.' 

Drag,  '  kind  of  harrow,'  of.  Dredge. 

Fligd,  '  fledged.' 

--,,      r  1.  '  a  glance.' 

^1^-1  2.   'shy.' 

Hag,  '  a  bog.' 

Hug,  '  to  cut,  chop  awkwardly.' 

Hig :  to  put  someone  in  a  IIig  =  'to 
offend  him.' 

Higgler,  '  pedlar. ' 

Hog,  '  an  unshorn  lamb,  castrated  pig.' 

Keg-meg,  '  bad  food.' 

Lag,  '  to  tire.' 

Lig,  '  to  lie,  lay.' 

Lig-abed,  '  sluggard.' 

Lug,  'the  ear.' 

Maggot,  '  whim.' 

Meggie,  '  moth.' 

Mog,  'to  move  on.' 

Muggy,  '  damp,  close.' 

Nag,  '  to  gnaw.' 

Niggle,  '  to  hack,  notch.' 

Eiggin,  '  ridge  of  a  building.' 

Rig,  '  ridge.' 

Sag,  '  bend,  warp.' 

Seg,  '  boar  castrated  when  full-grown.' 

Seg,  '  sedge.' 

Shig,  '  to  shirk.' 

Steg,  '  a  gander.' 

Sugg,  '  to  deceive.' 

Twig,  '  understand.' 

Swig,  '  to  drink.' 

Wag,  '  to  beckon.' 

S.JF.  Lines.,  Cole,  1886. 

Brig,  '  bridge.' 

Clag,  '  to  daub  with  sticky  clay.' 

Drag,  'to  harrow  land.' 

Drug,  '  waggon  for  carrying  timber.' 

Fligged,  '  fledged. ' 

Gnag  I  ., 

V    ^   i    to  gnaw. 

Knag  S         ^ 

Hag,  '  marshy  place.' 

Hag,  '  cut,  hew.' 


Higs,  *  to  be  in  one's  higs.' 
Lig,  '  to  lie.' 

Pog,  '  to  carry  on  one's  back. 
Seg,  '  castrated  boar.' 
Whig,  'buttermilk.' 


Shropsh.,  Jackson,  1879. 

Agg  ) 

Eag    >  '  to  urge,  incite.' 

Eeg   ) 

Dag,  '  to  sprinkle  clothes  with  water.' 

Drag,  '  a  bar  used  for  di'awiug  timber.' 

Fliggy,     of    birds     whose     down     is 

changing  to  feathers, 
liig,  '  to  tell  lies.' 
Ligger,  '  liar. ' 
Seg,  '  any  kind  of  iris.' 
Seg-bottomed,  '  rush-bottomed.' 
Smeg,  '  a  bit.' 
Sniggle,  '  an  eel.' 
Stag,  '  young  turkey-cock.' 
Swig,  '  a  drink  '  (especially  spiced  ale). 
Whig,  '  whey.' 
Whigged,  '  curdled.' 


Leices.,  Evans,  1881. 

Aigle  )  ( •  -  1  , 
T  ^,  >  ' icicle. 
Iggle  j 

Cag,  'to  crawl  about.' 

Back  and  egg  = '  edge  with  might  and 

main.' 
Brag,  '  a  boast.' 
Brig  and 
Bridge. 
Claggy. 

Dag,  '  trail  in  dirt.' 
Flegged  \ 
Flig        i 
Fog,  '  coarse,  rank  grass.' 
Gnag,  '  gnaw.' 
Hog,  'yearling  sheep.' 
Lag,  '  crack,  split.' 
Lig,  '  to  lie '  (jacere  and  mentire). 
Maggot,  '  whim.' 
Proggle. 
Piggle. 

Higget,  '  small  surface  drain.' 
Rig,  '  ridge.' 

Sagg,  'to  sway,  bend  with  weight.' 
Segg,  ' bull  castrated  before  maturity.' 
Segg,  '  sedge,  etc' 
Snig,  'little  eel.' 
Snags,  '  shams.' 
Sog,  'mass  of  earth.' 
Swiggle,  '  to  drink  freely.' 
Teg,  '  a  lamb,  from  first  Jlichaelmas 

after  birth.' 
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Itulhmd,  Wordsworth,  1891. 

Dniijs,  'a  timhor  wajrijon.' 

Ilajj-,  '  stiff  clump  of  coarse  grass.' 

Haijfhog,  '  hedgehog.' 

Higgler. 

His-. 

l\iig,  'tree.' 


E.  Angl.,Eije,  1895. 

Arri wiggle,  'earwig.' 

Bigg,  kiud  of  barley. 

Brig,  '  a  bridge.' 

Claggy,  'clogged  with  moisture.' 

Crag, '  the  craw  or  crop.' 

Dag,  '  dew.' 

Drug,  '  stroug  cart  for  timber.' 

fledffed.' 


Flegged  \  , 
Fliffo-ed  ] 


Higgle,  '  to  chaffer.' 

Lig,  '  to  lie '  (jacere). 

Rig,  '  ridge  in  a  field. ' 

Sagging,  '  soughing  of  wind  in  reeds. ' 

Scug,  '  squirrel.' 

Seg,  '  sedge.' 

Seggen,  '  made  of  sedges.' 

Slug-horn,  '  short,  stunted  horn  of  an 

animal.' 
Snag,  '  rough  knob  of  a  tree.' 

Hercfordsh.,  Havergal,  1887. 
Segs,  '  rushes.' 

TJpton-on- Severn  [Wares.),  Laivson, 
1884. 

Driggle,  '  small-meshed  draw-net.' 

Fag,  '  fog-grass.' 

Rig,  '  to  sprain  '  (of  back). 

Sag,  'sedge.' 

Sag-seated  chair. 

Swag,  'to  sway,  balance.' 

W.  Worcs.,  Chamberlain,  1882. 

Dag,  '  to  draggle.' 
Swig,  '  to  sway.' 

S.E.  Worcs.,  Salesbury,  1893. 

Bag,  '  cut  wheat  with  a  hook. ' 
Dag,  '  to  draggle  in  the  mud. ' 

SmfDray)}''^^'^'^"^-' 

Lug,  '  to  pull.' 

Mag,  '  a  scold.' 

Nag,  'to  scold  incessantly.' 


Pug,  '  to  pull.' 

Sags,  '  rushes  for  chair-making.' 

Sag-bottomed  chairs. 

Scog,  '  to  scold.' 

Snuggle,  '  lie  close.' 

Swag  of  a  line  or  beam,  '  to  sag.' 

Swig,  '  to  drink.' 

Tag,  '  game  of  touch. 

Teg,  '  yearling  sheep.' 


Warwcsh.,  NorthalL,  1896. 


'to  ejjff  on.' 


Agg 

^'m . 

Dag,  '  dew.' 

Fligged,  'fledged.' 

Fog,  '  rough  grass.' 

Geg,  '  to  swing. ' 

Hag,  'to  cut'  (woodman's  term). 

Higgler. 

Lagger,  'litter,  mess.' 

Lig,  '  to  tell  a  lie.' 

Seg,  '  sedge.' 

Lugs,   '  slender  rods  to  fasten   thatch 

do  A  n. ' 
Piggin. 

Skag,  '  to  tear  or  split. ' 
Slug,  '  to  throw  stones,  etc.' 
Snug,  '  a  pig.' 
Spug,  '  sparrow.' 
Teg,  '  yearling  sheep. ' 
Trig,  '  a  narrow  path. ' 


Northamptonsh.,  Baker,  1864. 

Brig. 

Dag,  '  to  bemire,  soak  with  dirt.' 

Fligged,  'fledged.' 

Fligger,  '  to  flutter.' 

Fliggers,  '  youug  birds  ready  to  fly.' 

Lig,  '  a  lie.' 

Ligger,  '  a  liar.' 

Rig,  '  ridge.' 

Segs,  '  sedges.' 

Seggy,  adj. 

Sprig,  '  rose  of  watering-can.' 

AVhig,  '  whey.' 


Beds.,  Batchelor,  1807- 

Brig. 

to  Egg  on. 

Flig,  'fledged.' 

Lig,  'an  untruth.'  (Ratchelor  calls 
this  word  '  old-fashioned,'  so  it  was 
probably  obsolescent  in  Beds,  in 
1809.) 
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'  urine.' 


Suff.,  Moor,  1823. 

c,  ''     I  '  sedo-e. ' 
begs  J  ^ 

Swig  I  said  of  a  leak  in  a  tap, 

(and  Swidge)   j      '  all  of  a  swig.' 

Glos.,  Robertson,  1890. 

Cag-mag,  '  bad  meat.' 

Deg,  '  to  dig.' 

Egg. 

Fog, '  grass  growing  on  boggv  ground.' 

Frog. 

Guggle,  '  small  snail.' 

?  Larger,    '  narrow   strip    of    land    or 

copse.' 
r  liUg,  *  piece  of  laud.' 
Moggy,  '  a  calf.' 
Nag,  '  to  worry.' 
Nig-gle,  '  to  tease.' 
Niggut,  '  small  faggot.' 
Sag-seated  chair,  V.  of  Glos. 
Sags  \ 

Segs  >  'sedges.' 
Zegs) 
Seg 
Sig   / 
Staggy,  'shaggy,'  V.  of  Glos.  ;   H.  of 

Berkley. 
Snag,  '  tooth  standing  alone.' 
Stag,  '  young  ox.' 
Swag       I  (  ,  , 

S  waggle  j  ^" 

„-•■■'  I  '  one-year-old  sheep.' 
iig  t 

to  Trig,  '  to  wedge  up.' 

AVag,  '  to  move.' 

Oxf.,  Parker,  1876-81. 

Daggle,  '  to  trail  in  the  mud. ' 

Fligged,  'fledged.' 

Guggle,  '  a  snail's  shell.' 

(U)aggle,    '  to  harass  one's   self  with 

work.' 
I^igster,  '  a  lie,  a  liar. ' 
jNIaggled,  '  tired  out '  (Blackburu). 
Waggn,  '  waggon.' 


Berks.,  Loivdetj,  1888 
Haggas,  '  fruit  of  hawthorn.' 


W.  Somers.,  Elworthy,  1886. 

k^,  '  to  scold,  provoke. ' 
Bag,  measure  of  weight. 
I5ig,  '  bumptious.' 


Cloggy,  'thick,  sticky.' 

Dag  (to  set  a  dag  =  to  have  somebody). 

Drug,  'to  drag.' 

Dugged,  '  dagged.' 

Egg  (ag)  of  a  bird. 

Fog-grass. 

Higgler,  '  poultry-dealer. ' 

Hag,  '  old  woman.' 

Lie-abed,  '  sluggard.' 

Mugget,  '  outer  stomach  of  calf.' 

Nag,  'log,  block.' 

Nug,  'rough  mass  of  any  substance.' 

Pig. 

Vog,  '  to  poke,  thrust.' 

Rag,  '  to  scold.' 

Eig,  'lark,  joke,  wanton  woman.' 

Sig,  '  urine. ' 

Slug. 

Snug. 

Swig,  'drink  hastily.' 

Scrag,  '  neck.' 

Teg,  '  yearling  sheep.' 

Trig,  '  neat,  tidy. ' 

Ugly. 

Zog,  '  a  bog,  morass.' 

Dorset,  Barnes,  1886. 

Cag-mag,  '  bad  meat.' 
Cag,  '  to  surfeit.' 


JFiits.,  Bartnell  and  Goddard,  1893. 

Agg,  vb.,  '  hack.' 

Agalds,       '  hawthorn-berries.'       (In 

Devon,  Aggies.) 
Bag,  '  bent  pens  with  a  hook.' 
Barley-big. 
Daggled. 
Diggled. 

Flag,  '  blade  of  wheat. 
Eggs,  '  haws.' 
Drug :  to  drag  timber. 
Drag,  '  a  harrow.' 
Freglam,    '  odds    and    ends    of     food 

fried  up.' 
Nog? 

Muggle,  '  muddle.' 
Maggots,  '  tricks.' 
Lug,  '  hole  or  perch.' 
Jag,  '  beard  of  oats.' 
Haggle,  '  cut  clumsily.' 
Feggv,  '  fair,'  obs.,  N.W. 
Pig.- 

Quag,  '  a  shake,  trembling,'  S.W. 
Hig,  '  half -gelded  horse.' 
Rig,  vb.,  '  climb  on,  bestride  anything.' 

S^l) 'urine,'  S.W. 
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Skusr,  '  squirrel.' 

Smug. 

Snag,  N.W.,  '  decayed  tooth  ' ;   S.W. 

Snig,  '  small  eel,'  S.W. 

Sniggle,  S.W. 

Sog,  •  boggy  ground.' 

Teg-man,  *  shepherd,'  S.W. 

Tig,  'little  pig,'  N.W.  occasionally. 

Trig,  '  fasten,  make  firm  '  N.W. ;  adj. 

'  in  good  health,'  S.W. 
Vag,  '  to  reap  with  broad  hook.' 
Wag. 
Wairgon. 


Surrey,  Leveson-Gower,  189&. 

Sag,  '  to  bend.' 

Teg,  '  a  year- old  sheep.' 

Trug,  '  gardener's  wooden  basket.' 

Kent,  Parish  and  Shaw,  1887. 

Bag,  '  to  cut  with  hook.' 

Dag  on  sheep. 

Draggle-tailed. 

Flig,  '  strands  of  grass. ' 

Fog,  '  aftermath.' 

Heg,  'hag,  fairy.' 

Higgler. 

Hog. 

Keg-meg,  '  a  gossip.' 

Lug-worm. 

Maggoty,  'whimsical.' 

Megpy. 

Pig. 

Plog,  '  block  of  wood  at  end  of  halter. 

Pug,  *  soft  ground.' 

Eig  ? 

Sag,  'to  sink,  bend.' 

Sig,  '  urine.' 

Smug,  '  to  steal.' 

Tag,  '  a  yearly  sheep.' 

Wig,  '  to  overreach,  cheat.' 


W.  Corn.,  Courtney,  1880. 

Clig,  'to  cling  to.' 

Cligged  together. 

Drug,  '  a  drag  tor  a  wheel.' 

Trug,  '  trudge.' 

Aglet,  '  berry  of  hawthorn.'  Garland, 
W.  Corn.,  Journ.  of  Roy.  Inst,  of 
Corn.,  1864.     (Perhaps  French.) 


E.  Cormv.,  Couch,  1880. 

Dogberry,  '  wild  gooseberry.' 
Drug,  '  to  drag.' 
Sneg,  '  small  snail. ' 
(Eglet,  fruit  of  whitethorn.      Couch, 
Journal  of  Roy.  Inst,  of  Corn.,  1864.) 


Hants,  Cope,  1883. 

Doglets,  '  icicles.' 

Hag,  '  haw  '  (the  berry). 

Haggils,  '  haws  of  whitethorn.' 

Leg,  'long  narrow  meadow  (=  'leah  '?). 

Strig,  'stalk  of  a  plant.' 

Swig,  '  to  suck.' 

Scug, '  squirrel.' 


I.  of  IV.,  Smith,  1881. 

Igg,  '  eg^.^ 

Drug  shoe,  '  drag  for  a  cart.' 


Sussex,  Parish,  1879. 

Bug,  '  any  winged  insect.' 
Drugged,  'half-dried.' 
Egg,  '  to  incite. ' 
Grig,  'merry,  happy.' 

y  ^  >  '  long,  narrow  marshy  meadow. 

Sag,  '  to  hang  down. ' 
Snag,  '  a  snail. ' 
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VI. 


Words  in  -dge. 


Northumb.,  Ees/op,  1893-4. 

Cadgy,  'hearty,  cheerful,'  especially 
after  food  ;  cf.  cag-mag,  of.  also 
kedge. 

Dredge. 

Edge,  sb. 

Fadge,  '  small  loaf  of  bread. 

Fadge,  '  bundle  of  sticks." 

Fledger,  '  a  fledgeling.' 

Kedge,  '  to  fill  oneself  with  meat.' 

Kidgel,  '  cudgel.' 

Midgy,  '  midge.' 

Midge-grass. 

Mudge,  'stir,  shift.' 

Radgy,  'lewd,  wanton.' 

Rudge,  '  push  about.' 

Sludge,  'soft,  wet  mud.' 

Smudge,  'to  laugh  quietly.' 

Snudge  |  '  a  iillet  or  ribbon  worn 

(and  Snood)  j  by  girls.' 

Spadger  and  Spag,  '  a  sparrow.' 

Wadge,  'slice  of  bread,  wedge.' 

Cumberland,  Dickinson,  1889. 

Badger. 

Edge. 

Fadge,  '  a  slow  trot.' 

Frudae,  '  to  brush  roughly  past.' 

Hedge. 

Knidgel,  '  to  castrate  by  ligature.' 

Marshall,  E.  Yorks.,  1788. 

Fridge,  '  to  chafe.' 
Midge,  but,  lig,  flig,  rig. 

Swakdale    {N.E.     Yorks.),    Ilarhmd, 

1873. 
Midge. 
Smudge,  '  to  smoidder.' 

Windhill,  N.  Central  Yorks.,  Wright, 
1892. 

The  transcription  is  Professor  Wright's. 

Edz,  '  edge.' 
Edz,  '  hedge.' 


Whitby  {N.E.  Yorks),  Robinson,  187G. 

Hedge-dike-side. 
Hoose-midges,  'common  flies.' 
to  Kudge  with  the  elbow. 

Sheffield,  S.  W.  Yorks.,  Addy,  1888-90. 

Fdge-o'-dark,  'twilight.' 
Hedge  and  bind,  '  in  and  out.' 
Midge. 
Midgeon-fat. 

Iluddersfield,  W.  Yorks.,  Ea.sther,  1881. 
Midge,  '  a  small  gnat.' 

Lanes.,  Nodal  and  Milner,  1875. 

Badger,  '  small  retail  dealer.' 

Drage,  '  damp.' 

Edge  o'  dark. 

Henridge    \  Ormskirk,      '  outlet      for 

Hainridge )      cattle.' 

Midge,  '  anything  very  small.' 

S.  Cheshire,  Darlington,  1887. 

Badge,  '  to  cut  a  hedge.' 
Bodge,  '  to  botch.' 
Drudge-box,  '  flour-dredger.' 
Edge,  '  border.' 

f^f^     ,  i  '  eager  for.' 
(and  Egg)  I        ° 

(H)edg-e. 

( H)odge,  '  paunch  of  a  pig.' 

Ledger,    'to  warp  wooden  vessels   in 

water. ' 

Modge        K  to  p-o  ' 

(andMog)f    *°^°- 

Mudge-hole,  '  soft,  boggy  place.' 

Ridge. 

Wedged,  '  swelled.' 

Derhysh.,  Pegge-Skcat,  1896. 

Edge  in  place-names  =  '  rocks.' 
Hedge. 
Midge. 

Shidge,  '  mud.' 

Snudge,   •  to  go  unasked  to  an  enter- 
tainment.' 
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X.F.  Lilies.,  rracock,  1S89. 

Cradjje,     '  small    bank    to    kcr])    out 

water.' 
Dredaje,  '  a  harrow  of  busliy  tlionis.' 
Ettidge  =  eddish,  '  aftermath.' 
Fridjje,    '  to    graze,    chafe,'    and    in 

S.W.  Lines.,  which  has  Bodge,  'to 

mend,  patch.' 
Kedge,  '  helly,  stomach.' 
Nudge,  '  to  follow  closely.' 
Sludge,  '  stiff  mud.' 
In    North     Lincoln,     Sutton,     1881, 

Kedge  =  '  stop])age   of    the    bowels 

from  sreen  food.' 


Shropsh.,  Jackson,  1879. 

Edge,  '  ridge  of  a  hill.' 

Hedge. 

Ledgen,  '  to  close  seams  of  a  wooden 

vessel  by  warping  '  (cf .  '  the  lags '  of 

a  tub). 
Midgen,  '  omentum  of  a  pig.' 
Sludge,  '  wet  mud.' 
Hidge 


Rudge 


'  space  of  ploughed  laud. 


Wadge,  'a  wedge,  lump.' 


Staffs.,  Poole,  1880. 

Tadgel,  '  to  tie.' 

?  Le/(7er,  '  under  millstone.' 


Leicestersh.,  Evans,  1881. 

Badge, '  cut,  and  tie  up  beans  in  shocks. 
Edgy,  '  keen,  forward. ' 
Edge,  'to  incite,  egg  on.' 

1.  '  to  gull  a  person.' 

2.  'to  toady.' 
Fridge,  sb. ,  '  chafe. ' 
Hidgeler,  '  higgler.' 
Midgeram-fat. 

Mudgings,  '  fat  about  the  intestines.' 

Nudging,  '  nesting  of  birds.' 

Padge,  '  barn-owl.' 

Pedgel,  '  t'>  pick  over,  examine.' 

Sludge,  '  mire.' 

Wadge,  'lump,  bundle.' 


Fadge 


E.  Angl.,  Rye,  1895. 

Bodge,  'patch,  botch.' 
Fadge,  '  a  bundle  or  parcel.' 
Hedge-pig,  '  hedgehog.' 
Kedge,  '  brisk,  active.' 
to  Nudge  with  the  elbow. 


Sedge-marine,  '  sedgc-warblcr.' 

c    • ,  "i  '  to  drain  off,  swill '  ;   in 

/„  ,  1  c    •  \  Dialect  ot    L.   Angl., 

(and  bwig)    I      ^^^jj^  jggg_ 

Ledger,  'a  thatcher's  tool.' 

Ilercfordsh.,  Havergal,  1887. 

Flidgeter :  '  going  a  flidgeter  '  = '  taking 

a  Hying  leap.' 
Hedge,  '  bill. ' 
Rudge  of  ploughed  field. 

Jlptou-on-Sevfirn,  JForcs.,  Lawsoii, 
1884. 

Mudgiu,  '  fatfroin  chitterlings  of  a  pig.' 

u'  Pi     '  a  half -gelding.' 
Rndgel  I  '^         " 

Snudge,    '  a   kiss,    to    kiss,'    and    W. 

Worcs.,  Chamberlain,  1882. 

-S.^.   Worcs.,  Saleshunj,  1893. 

Edge-o-night. 

Hedger. 

Mudgiu. 

Ridgel. 

Sludge,  '  liquid  mud.' 

Snudge. 

Stodgy. 

Warwcsh.,  NorthalL,  1896. 

Badger,  '  jobbing  dealer.' 

Bodge,  '  prod  with  a  pointed  stick.' 

Fridge,  'to  fray  out.' 

Hudge,  '  a  heap,  mass.' 

Hodge,  '  stomach.' 

Modge,  '  to  muddle,  confuse.' 

Mudgiu,  '  fat  on  pig's  chitterlings.' 

Podgel,  'to  trifle,  dally.' 

Sludge-guts,  '  person  with  prominent 

abdomen.' 
Spadger. 
Stodge,  '  stuff  and  cram.' 


North  am  ptonsh.,  Baker,  1854. 
Birgc,  'bridge  '  (nearly  obs.  in  1854). 

Suff.,  Moor,  1823. 

a  Ridge  of  ploughed  land. 

Swidge        (  said  of  a  leak  from  a  tap, 

(and  Swig)  j      '  all  of  a  swig.' 


Ill 


Glus.,  Bobertson,  1890. 

to  Badge,  '  to  hawk.' 

Cludgv,  'thick,  stout.' 

Edge." 

Edge  on,  adj.,  *  eager  for.' 

Fadge,  '  small  bundle.' 

Mudgin,  '  fat  of  pig's  chitterlings.' 

Eudgel,  '  an  imperfect  gelding.' 

Eidge  i 

Rudge  j 


Oxf.,  Parker,  1876-81. 
Mudgerum. 

W.  Soniers.,  Elwortlnj,  1886. 

Begurge. 

Cadge,  '  tramping.' 

Bulge,  '  batter  out  of  shape.' 

Burge,  '  bridge.' 

Dredge,  'to  sprinkle.' 

Edge,  '  to  e^^  on.' 

Edgment,  '  incitement.' 

T^  q"    >  'sack  of  wool.' 
Fodge  ) 

Hedge -trow,  '  ditch  at  side  of  hedge.' 

Kedge,  '  boat's  anchor. ' 

Hare-ridged. 

Smudge,  'to  smear.' 

Stodge,  '  thick,  doughy  matter.' 

Urge,  '  retch.' 

Wexford,  Poole- Barnes,  1867. 

Bidge,  '  to  buy.' 

(This  dialect  is  W.  Southern  type,  but 
the  glossary  is  very  unreliable.) 

Wilts.,  Dartnell  and  Goddard,  1893. 

Badge,  'to  deal  in  corn'  (obs.). 

Edge. 

Dudge,    '  bundle  of   anything  used  to 

stop  a  hole.' 
Dredge   )    '  barley    and     oats     grown 
Drodge   |       together.' 
Fodge,  '  small  package  of  wool.' 


Rudge,    '  space    between    furrows    of 

ploughed  land.' 
Spudgel,  '  wooden  scoop.' 

Stirrey,  Leveson-Goicer,  1896. 

Bodge,  '  gardener's  wooden  basket.' 

Cledgy,  '  wet,  sticky  '  (of  the  ground). 

Dredge,  '  a  brush-harrow.' 

Fdget,  '  kind  of  rake.' 

Snudge,  '  to  move  about  pensively.' 

Kent,  Parish  and  Shaw,  1887. 

Bodge,  '  gardener's  wooden  basket.' 
Cledge,  '  clay,  stiff  loam.' 
Dredge,  '  a  brush-harrow.' 

W.  Cornw.,  Courtney,  1880. 

Clidgy,  *  sticky. ' 

Cock-hedge,  '  trimmed  thorn  hedge.' 

Dorset,  Barnes,  1886. 

Ledgers,  '  rods  used  to  keep  thatch  in 

its  place.' 
Ridger 
(also  Rig) 


■  an  uncut  horse. 


Hants.,  Cope,  1883. 

Hedge  picks,  '  fruit  of  blackthorn.' 

Hudgy,  '  clumsy.' 

Rudge-bone,    '  weather  -  boarding    of 

wooden  houses.' 
Sidge  '  sedge.' 

/.  of  W.,  Smith,  1881. 

Hedge-houn,  'a  plant.' 
Ledgers,  wood    fastenings   for  thatch 
'  layers.' 

Sussex,  Parish,  1879. 

Dredge,  '  mixture  of  oats  and  barley.' 
Hedge-i)ick,  '  heifge-sparrow.' 
Midge,  '  any  kind  of  gnat.' 
Ridge  band,  '  part  of  harness.' 
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VII. 


Non-iiiitiul  O.E.  j  and  h  =  iv,  f,   etc. 


Northumh.,  Heslop,  1893-4. 


•  horse-collar.' 


tree. 


'  to  throw  a  ball  below  the 
hough.' 

hollow.' 


Rraffam 

Briffam 

J^arfam    ) 

Broiigh,  '  moon-halo.' 

Couh,  ' cough.' 

Daw,  '  thrive.' 

Draa,  '  to  thrive.' 

Draft-net. 

Duff. 

Flaa,  '  turf  for  fuel.' 

Flaughter,  'thin  layer  of  turf.' 

Haa- 

Haw 

Haugh  \  '  low -lying    ground    by   side 

Haaf     )  of  river.' 

Heronsheugh  \ 

Heronseugh     > 

Heronshuff     ) 

Hoff 

Hough 

Hough 

Hou 

Hough 

Laigh,  'low.' 

Low,  'flame.' 

2^^) 'stomach.' 

Marrow,  'fried,' etc. 

Pegh,  '  to  puff,  pant.' 

Pleught 

Ploute 

Ploo    i 

Plew   )  ,    ,    ,       ,   , 

Pluf         ^     {     P'°"-'^- 

Pleuf  )  ; 

Raa,  '  row.' 

Ho      \ 

Roa    [    'raw.' 

Row  ) 

Ruf      I 

Rough  ) 

Saugh  \ 

Saf       \   '  willow.' 

Sauf     ) 

Seuch     \    ,         11       ,  J     •   • 

Sheuo-h  '      ®™^       stream    draining 

Souo-h     J         through  the  laud.' 

Souffh 


■  wattlino:-stick. 


N. 


Souf 
Teuf, 


•  sound  of  wind.' 


■  tough.' 


Through  "i  '  a  stone  going  through 

Thruft'-styen  >      entire    thickness    of 
Throwf  )       wall.' 

Thruff,   originally  a  stone  coffin,  now 

stone  laid  on  a  grave  =  '  trough'  ? 
Tocher     \ 

Toglier     ;   '  dowry.' 
Towcher  ) 

Trou    I     '™"S'^- 
Wallow. 

Cumberland,  Dickinson,  1859. 

Aneuff    \ 

Aneugh  [ 

Anoo       ) 

Braffam. 

Cleuh,  '  claw,  hoof.' 

Coff,  '  to  cough.' 

Huff. 

Hugh. 

Safftree. 

Saughtree,  '  willow.' 

Troff,  'trough.' 

Thruff-stan,  '  tombstone.' 

Thruff,  '  through. ' 

Teuff,  'tough.' 

Heugh,  'dry  dell.' 

Bew,  '  bough.' 

Haugh,  '  flat  land  near  river.' 

Haw,  '  fruit  of  hawthorn.' 

Leugh,  'laughed.' 

l.aghter,  'brood  of  chickens.' 

Plugh. 

Plu. 

Laa,  '  law.' 

Durham,  Palgrave,  1896. 

Doo,  'cake.' 

Eneugh  =onjuuf. 

Marra,  '  mate. ' 

Nuwt,  '  nothing.' 

Pluff ,  '  plough  '  (very  seldom) . 

Swakdale,  N.  Yorks.,  Harland,  1873. 

Dow,  '  to  thrive.' 

(H)awe,  '  a  meadow  by  a  river.' 

Oawz,  '  the  hocks  of  a  beast.' 

Barffam  \ 

Barfam  ) 
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Siff 
Suff 


Whithj,  X.E.  Tories.,  liohinao)!,  1876. 
Forms  with  -/. 

Barfon,  'horse-collar.' 
Thrufe,  '  throii.s-h.' 
Plufe,  '  plough.' 
Sluffs,  '  skins  of  fruit.' 

to    draw  breath    through   the 
teeth '  (coo-,  with  Sigh  ?  or  = 
Fr.  Sitfler  ■-). 
Wilf,    '  willow '    (also    in   Marshall's 
E.  Yorks.,  1771). 

Forms  with  -ic. 

Awn,  '  to  own.' 

Barrow-pigs. 

Farrow,  said  of  a  barren  cow. 

Marrows,  sb.  pi. 

Sew,  '  a  sow.' 

Sou,  of  the  wind  =  '  to  calm  down.' 

IVitidhdl,  X.  Central  Yorkx.,  Wright. 

The  transcription  is  Professor  Wright's. 

Words  with  -/. 

Dwaf,  '  dwarf.' 
Duif,  '  dou^h.' 
Draft. 

luif  (sing.),  '  enough.' 
Laf,  '  laugh.' 
Sluf,  '  slough.' 
Ruf,  '  rough.' 
Trof,  '  trough.' 

Words  with  no  final  consonant. 

Ba,  'to  bow.' 
Bin,  '  bough.' 
Droa,  '  draw.' 
Ful,  '  fowl.' 
Fald,  'fellow.' 
Inin  (pi.),  '  enough.' 
Loa,  '  law.' 
Mara,  '  marrow.' 
Pliu,  '  plough.' 
Sa,  '  a  drain.' 
Sliu,  '  slew.' 
Wila,  '  willow.' 
f  oa,  '  though.' 

Mid  Yorks.,  Robinson,  187G. 

Boo  )  , ,        ,   , 
Beaf  }    ^""S'^- 
Dow,  '  to  prosper.' 
Ewe,  pret.  of  '  to  owe.' 
Fellow,  '  fallow.' 
Low,  '  flame.' 


'  plough.' 


Marrow,  '  match,  fellow.' 

Maw,  'sb.' 

Meaf  I  ,  „  ,    , 

T^r-zv.    /  '  a  mow  or  corn,  etc' 

Pleaf   y 

Pluf     J 

Pleuf 

Pliw 

I'loa     ) 

I'law   ' 

Sough,  vb.  (=saow),  of  the  wind. 

Hnddersfidd,  W.Yorks.,Easther,  1381. 

Words  with  -/'. 

Clough,  '  raviue  '  (duff). 

Dough  (dofe). 

Drutty,  '  dry,  droughty.' 

Fauf  y  '  to    clean    ground    for 

(and  Faigh)  |      building.' 

'  saturated,    soaked.' 


/ 


Slaffened 
(and  Slockued) 


Suff,  '  to  tire  of.' 
Soaf,  '  willow.' 


(An  old  man  was 
heard  to  pronounce 
this  word  with  a 
'  guttural,'  by 

which  Mr.  Easther 
presumably  means 
a  back-open  con- 
sonant.) 


Words  with  consonant  dropped. 

Moo  of  barley,  etc. 

Marrow  |  ,  ,  *  i    » 

T.f  '  to  match. 

Marry     ) 

Marrow,  similar,  '  the  marrow  glov 

Soo,  '  a  sow.' 

Ploo  I 

(and  Plough)  ) 

Sheffield,  S.TV.  Yorks.,  Addy, 
1888-90. 

Enew,  '  enough.' 

Haw,  '  berry  of  hawthorn.' 

Marrow,  '  fellow,  mate,'  etc. 

Hay-mow. 

I'lew,  '  ])lough.' 

Soo  of  wind  in  trees,  etc. 

Trow,  '  a  trough.' 

Suff,  '  a  drain.' 

Sauf,  '  sallow,  willow.' 

Lanes.,  Nodal  and  Milncr,  1875. 

Aan,  adj.,  *  own.' 
Barrow -pig,  '  male  swine.' 
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Marrow,  'a  matcli,  mate.' 
llav-nioo,  '  stack  of  liav.' 

:\ioo 

Moof 

T.ai-h  ) 
Laith  ) 
Sawiih,  '  willow.' 


liav  mow.' 
to  launh . ' 


S.  Chesh.,  Barlmyto)!,  1887. 

Bow. 

Mow. 

Soo  of  the  wind. 

Suff,  'to  drain.' 

Fief  and  Fleth,  '  a  tiea  '  (Holland). 


Brrhijsh.,  FeggeSkeat,  189G. 

Barrow,  '  a  gelt  pig '  (obs.). 

Duwter,  'daughter.' 

Slouf//;  =?  '  miry  place.' 

CofP,  '  cough.' 

Draft,  '  team  or  cart.' 

Enuff. 

(H)ofHe,  '  hough  of  a  horse.'    Dimin. 


N.E.  Lines.,  Peacock,  1889. 

Aniff,  '  enough.' 

Bilf,  '  bough.' 

Enif,  'enough.' 

Slufi,  '  skin  of  a  fruit.' 

Toff,  'tough.' 

Thrif    {_  '  through  '  ;    also    in    S.W. 

Thruf  )  Lines. 

Tiffen,  '  make  touch.' 

S.W.  Lines.,  Cole,   1886,  has  Daffy, 

'  doughy  '  ;      Suff.,    '  underground 

drain.' 
Awe,  '  to  owe.' 

Beu       ^' bough';     back-open    cons. 
Bew^-A  j      usually  heard  in  this  word. 
Bow,  '  to  bend.' 
Draw,  'to  drain.' 
Haw,  '  fruit  of  hawthorn.' 
Hollow. 

Maw,  'to  mow.' 
Mow  (rhymes  with   'now'),   'pile  of 

hay,  etc.,  in  a  barn.' 
Pleugh   \  gh    still    heard,    but 
Ploo       )  disappearing. 

Haw,  adj. 

Rough  =  ?  (in  sound). 

Soew  ?,   '  to  sow.' 
Souing  of  the  wind. 
Saugh  (sau),  '  goat  willow.' 
Tallow. 


Shropah.,  Jackson,  1879. 

Hatborn.  '  hawthorn.' 
Haw,  '  fruit  of  same.' 
Lawtor,    '  complement  of   eggs   for   a 
sitting  hen.' 

Leices.,  Evans,  1881. 
Haw.  in  place-names. 

Enew,  '  enough.' 

„^"  .  }  '  a  covered  drain.' 
Soot  I 

W.  IForcs.,  Chamberhiin,  1882. 

Ah -thorn,  *  hawthorn.' 

Enew  )   ,  ,    , 

Enow)   ^°°"«^- 

Plow. 

Suff,  '  a  drain.' 


S.E.  Worcs.,  Sahsbury,  1893. 

Burru,  '  sheltered  place '  (also  in  Upton- 
on-Severn,  Lawson,  1884). 

Enow. 

Mow,  '  part  of  bam  tilled  with  straw.' 

Loff,  'laugh.' 

Ruff,  '  hiliy  ground  with  trees  groM'ing 
on  it.' 

Saw,  '  the  tool.' 

Throw  (rhjTnes  with  cow)  '  through.' 


WavKcsh.,  Northall.,  1896. 

Anew,  '  enough.' 

Rough  (ruff)." 

Suff,  '  mouth  of  drain  with  grating. 

Truff  \  ,     .        ,    , 

Tro     j    ^  trough. 

Northamptonsh.,  Baker,  1854. 

Cuff,  '  cough.' 

Sueing  )  r  •  j 
o  a;  1  01  wind. 
Sutnus;    I 


GIos.,  Robertson,  1890. 

Burrow,  '  shelter  or  lee  side.' 

Droo,  '  through.' 

Ebows,  '  shoulder-joints  of  cattle.' 

Fallow. 

Slough,  '  part  of  quick  of  a  cow's  horn.' 

Trough  ( =  trow)  for  drinking. 
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Oxf.,  Parker,  1870-81. 

Fuuwt,  '  fought.' 
Pluuwin,  'ploughing.' 

Berks.,  Lowsley,  1888. 

Haw,  'dwelling  enclosed  by  woods.' 
Zaa,  '  a  saw.' 

W.  Somers.,  Elworthy,  1886. 

Barrow-pig,  '  gelt  pig.' 

Bow  (buw),  'a  twig.' 

Bow  (buw),  '  to  beud." 

Dough  (doa). 

to  Draw. 

Draft,  '  bar  to  which  plough-horses  are 

attached. ' 
Drough  (drue)  '  through.' 
Drow  (Druw),  'to  dry.' 
Enow,  '  enough.' 
Laugh  (laa-of). 
Maw :    mouth    in    men,    stomach    in 

cattle. 
Mow  (maew),  'rick.' 
Ought  =au.t  or  au.f. 
Plough  (plaew). 
Raught  (raut),  'reached.' 
Raw. 
Rew,    '  row   or  ridge   of  gi-ass  made 

in  scything.' 
Rough  (hruuf). 

Row  (ruw),  '  to  roughen  cloth.' 
Sife,  'to  sigh.' 
Thawy,  '  to  thaw. ' 
Thoff,  '  though.' 

Dorset,  Barnes,  1886. 

Sify,    '  a    sob,    catch    the    breath    in 
sighing. ' 

Wilts,  Dartnell  and  Goddard,  1893. 

Draw,  '  a  squirrel's  nest.' 

Drawn,  '  large  drain.' 

Pig-haw. 

Mow,    '  part  of   barn  for  heaping  up 

com.' 
Rou^-A  =/? 
Spa  we,  '  splinter  of  stone.' 


Surrey,  Leveson-Gower,  1896. 
Farrow,  '  litter  of  pigs.' 

Kent,  Parish  and  Shaiv,  1887. 

Draaft,    '  bar    on    plough    to    which 

traces  are  fixed.' 
Dwarfs-money,  'ancient  coins.' 
Huffed,  p.p.  (also  '  very  great'). 
to  Hulf  (spelt  hough),  '  to  hough.' 
Kuff,  '  any  rough  place.' 
Thoft,  'thought.' 
Draw-well. 
Draw-hook. 
Enow. 

Flaw,  'to  flay,  strip  off  bark.' 
Haw,  '  small '  ? 
Raw. 

TF.  Corn.,  Courtney,  1880. 

?  Belve,  '  to  bellow.' 
Laff,  '  laugh.' 

Budget  of  C.  Poems. 

Broft,  'brought,'  45. 
Thoft,  '  thought,'  16. 

E.  Cornw.,  Couch,  1880. 

Maa,  '  maw.' 
Row,  '  rough. 
SifE,  'to  sigh.' 

Hants.,  Cope,  1883. 

Huf,  '  to  breathe  hard.' 

Mow  (mdw),  '  stack  in  a  barn.' 

Rowen  \  '  winter   grass  ' ;    cf.    ruffen, 

Rowet  ]      other  daalects. 

Trow  (troa),  '  a  trough.' 


/.  of  W. 


Maa,  '  maw. 


Sussex,  Parish,  1879. 

Flaw,  '  to  flag,  to  strip  bark. 
Haffar,  *  heifer. ' 
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vni. 


Xon-initial  O.E.  -j^  and  -//  fronted  and  lost  oi'  =  -y. 


Northmnb.,  Heslop,  1893 -94. 

Ee,  '  eye.' 

Flee,  '"to  Ay.' 

Flee,  'a  fly.' 

Feid,  'feud'  (O.E.  fieh>e). 

Wully,  '  willow.' 


Cumberland,  Bickinson,  1859. 

Ee,  ♦  eye.' 

Een,  '  eyes.' 

Hee,  'hio-h.' 

Ley,  '  arable  land.' 

Lee,  '  to  tell  lies.' 

Stee  \  < 

Stey  (    ' 

Swally,  '  to  swallow.' 

Willy,  '  willow.' 


a  ladder. ' 


Swaledale,  N.  Forks.,  Harland,  1873. 

Ee,  '  eye.' 

Felly. 

Lee,  '  a  lie.' 


Whitby,  N.E.  Torks.,  Robinson,  1876. 

Eee     "j  '  eye.' 

Eyen   >    , 

Eeen   j  P^" 

Flee,  <  a  fly,  t«  fly.' 

Stee,  '  sriiall  ladder.' 


Windhill,    N.    Central    Yorks., 

IFright,  1892. 

The  transcription  is  that  of  Prof.  Wright. 

Drai,  '  dry.' 
Dri,  '  dreary.' 
Ei,  'hig-h.' 
FIT,  'a  fly,  to  fly.' 
I>ed,  *  lay.' 
JS'ei,  '  to  neigh.' 
Sti,  '  ladder.' 


Huddersfield,  W.  Trks.,  East  her,  IS^il. 

Ee,  'eye.' 
Fain,  'glad.' 
Stee,  '  a  ladder.' 


Sheffield,  S.W.  Yrks,  Addy,  1888-90. 


Flee,  'a  fly.' 
Lee,  '  a  falsehood.' 


S.  Chesh.,  Barlington,  1887- 

Flev,  '  flay.' 

Fly". 

(H)igh. 

Lee,  vb.  act.,  'lay  down.' 

Swey,  '  to  swing. 


Lanes.,  Nodal  and  Milner,  1875. 

Ee-bree,  'eyebrow.' 

Ley,  '  pasture  or  grass  land. ' 

Stee,  '  a  ladder.' 


N.E.  Lines.,  Peacock,  1889. 

Belly. 

Dee,  'to  die.' 

Dry,  '  thirsty.' 

Eve. 

Flee,  '  a  fly.' 

Lay,  'to  lie.' 

Lee,  sb.  and  vb.,  '  lie.' 

Ley,  '  unenclosed  grass  laud.' 

Stays,  '  stairs.' 

Stee,  '  ladder.' 

Thee,  'thigh.' 

"Wee,  '  to  weigh.' 


S.W.  Lines.,  Cole,  1886. 
Dree,  '  wearisome,  long-continued. 
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Upton-on-Severn    [Worcs.),    Lawson, 
1884. 

Eye,  'to  glance  at.' 
Lie  in,  'to  cost':    "  that  will  lie  you 
in  a  matter  of  I6s.,''  etc. 

TF.  TForcs.,  Chamberlain,  1882. 
Sallies,  '  willows.' 

S.E.  JForcs.,  Salesbury,  1893. 

Belly -full. 
Dry,  '  thii'sty.' 
Farry,  '  to  farrow.' 
Sallies,  '  willows.' 


TFanvcsh.,  Xorthall.,  1896. 

T    ^   [  '  land  laid  down  for  pasture.' 

Pig-ste,  -sty. 
Sigh  =  sai. 
Sty,  '  a  pimple.' 


Glos.,  Robertson,  1890. 

Rye,  'to  glance.' 

Layers,  pieces  of  wood  cut  and  laid  in 

a  hedge  when  '  laying  '  it. 

Lay,  '  pasture.' 

Sallv-tree  )   ,     -u        > 
c  „•  '  wiHow. 

Sally  i 


IX. 


Final   -k,   voiced. 


Nor t/i limb.,  Ileslop,  1893-4. 

Ag,  '  to  hack,  cut  in  pieces.' 

Flag,  '  flake  of  sandstone,  also  a  snow- 
flake.' 

Ligly,  'likely.' 

Nog,  'knob,'  etc.,  like  the  stump  of 
a  branch. 

Pag,  '  to  pack  tightly,  to  stop  up, 
choke.' 

Iceshoggle  (O.E.  jycel). 

Cumberland,  Lickinson,  18-59. 

Hug,  'to  pull.' 
Hag,  '  chop  with  an  axe.' 
Huggaback,  'climbing  vetch.' 
Xog,    '  block    of    wood ' ;     cf.    nick, 
nitch,  etc. 

Windhill,  X.  Central  Yorks.,  Wriijht, 
1892. 

Blegs,  '  blackberries.' 

Whitbij,  N.E.  Yorks.,  liobinson,  1876. 
Flags,  '  flakes.' 

Huddersjield,  Yorks.,  J'Jasther,  1881. 

Blags,  'black  berries.' 
Wiggen,  '  mountain  ash.'  Cf.  Wicken, 
Lines,  etc. 


Limes.,  Xodul  and  Mdner,  1876. 
Snig,  '  to  snatch '  (cf .  Suack,  etc.)  ? 

S.  Chesh.,  Darlington,  1887. 
Plug,  '  to  pluck  the  hair.' 

Derby sh.,  PeggeSkeat,  1896. 
"Wiggin,  '  mountain-ash.' 

N.E.  Lines.,  Peacock,  1889. 

Staggarth  = '  stackyard. ' 
Niggle,  '  to  hack,  notch.' 

Shropsh.,  Jackson,  1879. 

Plug  =  ' to  pluck,  pull.' 
Smeg,  '  a  bit,'  cf.  '  smack '  ? 
Rig,  '  to  rick  the  back,'  etc. 

Leices.,  Evan.i,  1881. 

Iggle  =  '  icicle.' 
Piggle,  '  to  pick.' 

(amlProckle)/    *°P'^°«'P°^"'-' 
Snags  =snacks,  which  also  occurs.' 

Put  land,  Wordnworth,  1891. 
Piggle,  '  to  pick  '  (frequentative  form). 
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Fpton-on-Severn,  TTorcs.,  Lawsou, 
1884. 

Kig,  '  to  sprain,  rick '  (used  chiefly  of 
the  back,  and  perhaps  intiuenced  by 
substantive). 

Glos.,  Robertson,  1890. 

Dow,  '  the  dock.' 

"r  JNogs,  '  handles  of  a  scythe  pole.' 

Sug,  '  to  soak. ' 

Soggy,  'soaky.' 

Berks,  Lowsley.  1888. 
Av^^^,  '  to  cut  unskilfully. 


Eants,  Cope,  1883. 
Agg,  '  to  hack.  I 

W.  Sowers.,  Elworthy,  1886. 

Hug,   'to  itch'=3iccan.      Cf.  Heuk, 

''the  itch,'  in  Whitby  Dial.   (O.E. 

jic'Sa). 
Lig,    '  like '    (in    rapid    speech    when 

followed  by  a  vowel). 
Nog,  '  log,  block.'     Cf.  nitch  in  same 

dial,  and  in  "Wilts. 
I'og,  '  thrust,  poke  with  fist.' 
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A  jjroposed  Explanatioyi  of  many  apparent  Anomalies   in  the 
Development  of  O.E.  -6,  -CS,  -Z  and  -h. 

I  now  propose  to  deal,  as  briefly  as  is  compatible  with  thorough- 
ness, with  the  above  four  classes  of  words.  We  may  take  as  types 
of  the  forms  under  discussion  Mod.  Eng.  seek,  think  ;  O.E.  secean, 
jjyncean ;  Eng.  Dial,  brig,  segg ;  O.E.  brycZ,  sees;  Eng.  Dial, 
hag,  to  lig;  O.E.  ha?;u,  a  haw;  lic?an,  3rd  sing.  I13]?,  from  whicli 
the  standard  Eng.  verb  '  to  lie '  has  been  formed,  and  also  the  above 
'irregular'  form.  Of  difficult  -h  words,  Eng.  hock  (hough),  elk; 
O.E.  hoh,  eolh  are  examples. 

We  have  to  explain  how  c  and  cz  have  become  unfronted,  and 
how  -Z  and  -h  have  been  stopped,  instead  of  becoming  -iv,  -f  if 
back,  being  opened  to  a  front  vowel  if  front,  or  being  lost  altogether 
after  I. 

The  explanation  which  I  desire  to  offer  of  these  two  groups  of 
phenomena  may  be  diagrammatically  stated  as  follows:  — 

O.E.  c  +/,  s,  \,  w,  I,  etc.  =  k. 
O.E.  cz  +/,  s,  \i,  IV,  I,  etc.  =  k,  g. 
O.E.  Z-\-  f,  s,  J7,  tv,  /,  etc.  =  k,  g. 
O.E.  h  +/,  «,  \,  tv,  I,  etc.  =  k. 

That  is  to  say,  that  before  an  Open  Consonant  O.E.  c  and  cz  are 
unfronted,  and  that  in  the  same  position  O.E.  Z  and  h  are  stopjied. 
This  principle  applies  not  only  to  the  combinations  -h]),  i\,  etc.,  in 
the  middle  of  words,  but  also  to  the  same  combinations  occurring 
in  primitive  compounds  such  as  li9e?)7orn,  standard  English  haw- 
thorn. Dial,  hagthorn.  See  also  my  article  "  Apparent  Irregularities 
in  English  Guttural  Sounds"  :   Notes  and  Queries,  January  14,  1899. 


Date  of  above   Changes. 

The  stopping  of  h  and  z  before  open  consonants  certainly  began 
in  O.E.  There  were  apparently  two  periods  of  stopping,  the  first 
in  wliich  Germ,  hs  became  x  =  ks  (see  remarks  ante  on  O.E.  x)  and 
a  later  period  wliich  followed  the  apocopation  of  tlie  vowel  in 
W.S.    siext    (vb.),   ne.xte,  etc.     To   this  later  period  belongs   also 
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probably  the  unfronting  of  O.E.  c  and  cz  before  ]),  «,  etc.  At  any 
rate  the  whole  process  is  apparently  complete  by  the  early  M.E. 
period,  and  we  find  thenceforth  only  fossilized  remains  of  the 
process  itself,  although  the  eifects  produced  by  it  are  numerous  and 
widespread. 

Analogous  to  the  first  process  which  stopped  h  before  *,  is  the 
stopping  ot  f  to  p  before  -s,  in  O.E.  wseps  from  earlier  wsefs. 
Forms  like  awec'S  =  awih]7,  ^Ifric,  Cambridge  MS.,  first  sermon, 
p.  8,  ed.  Thorpe ;  where  MS.  Reg.  has  aweh^,  (Dr.  Sweet  called 
my  attention  to  this  form),  and  adryc^,  Cockayne's  Leechdoms, 
vol.  iii,  p.  190  =  adrys];  show  that  z  also  underwent  this  change  in 
the  O.E.  period.  It  must  be  noted  that  z  before  a  voiceless  open 
consonant  was  unvoiced  as  well  as  stopped,  the  former  process 
being  the  earlier. 

It  is,  however,  in  M.E.  that  we  find  the  best  graphic  evidence  of 
these  unfronting  and  stopping  processes.  Both  Sweet,  H.E.S., 
§  741,  and,  following  him,  Kluge,  Grundr.,  p.  839,  have  called 
attention  to  the  forms  sek]?,  tek)?,  etc.,  in  M.E.,  and  explained 
seek,  etc.,  as  formed  by  analogy  from  them.  The  unfronting 
process  is  attributed  by  both  Sweet  and  Kluge  to  a  following 
consonant.  In  this  explanation,  however,  the  real  point  is  missed, 
as  we  shall  see:  O.F].  c  is  unfronted  only  before  Oi>en  Consonants, 
but  becomes  -ch  quite  regularly  before  stops. 

Again,  on  p.  848  of  Grundr.,  Kluge  says:  "  Beachtenswert  ist 
nordl.  hekfer  fiir  haifare,  ae.  heahfore,  wozu  vereinzelt  wrik);,  lik]? 
fiir  wrili];,  lih]?."  Of  these  forms,  however,  no  explanation  is 
given  at  all,  and  neither  here  nor  on  p.  839  is  there  any  hint 
as  to  which  texts  the  forms  occur  in.  Hekfer,  we  may  here 
remark,  is  certainly  not  a  Northern  form,  as  far  as  the  testimony 
of  the  modern  dialects  goes.  Following  is  a  list  of  these  forms  so 
far  as  I  have  found  them. 

Hali  Meidenhed,  W.  Midi.,  1225,  has  3ec^e,  sb.,  9.  On  the  other 
hand  this  text  has  also  h  unstopped  in  buhsom,  3,  hehschip,  5, 
Sih^e,  45,  sight.  The  only  other  Midland  texts  in  which  they 
occur  are  Promptorium,  which  has  hekfore,  thakstare,  3yk]7e 
(pruritus) ;  and  Wills  and  Inventories,  which  has  heckforde  in 
the  Will  of  Kichard  Kanan  of  Isham,  1570. 

Ancren  Riwle,  Dorset,  1225,  has  heixte,  hexte,  highest. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  Dorset,  1240-50,  has  recji,  491  (otherwise 
recche)  ;  me  l^inc]?,  passim;  j^ink];,  1694;  fli^st,  405,  which 
rhymes  to  niswicst  in  the  following  line,  and  therefore  =  *flikst. 
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St.  Juliana  (metrical),  Glos.,  1300,  hext,  highest,  13. 
Eobt.   of  Gloucester,    1300  :     adrenctj^e,    hecst,    hext  ;     isuc]?  = 
seeth  ;    sec|7,   seeketh,    slex]?,    3rd  pi.  ;     sucst,    sue]?,    suxt,    seest  ; 
]7incj7,  I'iuk)',  J^ing]? ;  ofj^inc)?,  ofj^iuk]^. 

P.  Plowman,  1362-93:  lickth,  3rd  sing.;  I'll  lixt,  'thou 
tellest  lies';  \\k\,  '  tells  lies.'  Kentish  Gospels,  1150:  secst  \\i, 
Joh.  iv,  27;  for  serine^,  Mk.  ix,  18.  MS.  Vespas,  A.  22,  Kent, 
1200:  zesec^e  (sb.),  'sight'  p.  239,  Morris'  ed.  Vices  and 
Virtues,  Kent,  1200:  me}7inc>,  47.  3  and  47.  20;  jlesikst,  'seest,' 
49.  22;  isikj?  'sees,'  49.  23;  isec]?,  87.  17;  be|7encst,  wercst, 
65.  7  ;  besek>,  81.  18  ;  jesik]?,  139.  11  ;  bej^einc^,  133.  17. 
Will,  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  1308:  J7enk]?.  Ayenbite,  Kent,  1340: 
aquenc)',  207,  and  kuenc),  62 ;  tek]?  occurs  constantly,  p.  57, 
etc.;  wrikj7,  128;  zek|>,  'seeks,'  159.  116,  241  ;  awrecj?,  115.  2; 
yzic]?,  'sees,'  143;  zik]?,  'sight,'  123;  ^ing)  and  ymc},  164; 
adraynkj?  J^eng]?,  18;  J^engst,  214.  Liheaus  Desconus,  Kent,  1350: 
schinc]?,  939. 

The  chief  examples  in  the  Modern  dialects  of  old  compounds 
in  which  the  process  occurred  are  :  hagthoru  in  W.  Somerset 
and  Devon  ;  hagworm  in  Cumberhind  and  Lancashire  ;  heckth 
or  eckth  =  '  height '  in  Oxfordshire,  "Worcestershire,  Warwickshire, 
"Wilts,  and  Hants ;  heckfer  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Hants ; 
ligster,  '  liar '  in  Oxfordshire. 

In  Standard  English  cj  is  unfronted  before  -lo  in  mugwort, 
(it  must  also  be  said  that  this  word  also  exists  in  Northern 
dialects,  and  Scotch  has  muggart),  and  nZ  before  \  in  '  length'  and 
'strength'  =  ^stronji^u,   -'lonji^u. 

We  have  seen  that  -zs  was  sometimes  written,  even  when  it 
was  clearly  pronounced  -hs  (above.  Owl  and  Nightingale) ;  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  in  those  dialects  where  we  find  evidence 
of  the  change  at  all,  we  should  be  justified  in  assuming  ks  ]c\,  etc., 
on  all  occasions,  even  when  -js,  -z^,  hs,  etc.,  are  written. 

A  glance  at  the  lists  of  -neh  words  from  St.  Katherine,  and 
St.  Juliana  (Prose),  will  show  that  before  a  stop,  c  became  ch, 
giving  forms  like  cwenchte,  blenchte,  schrenchten,  etc.  We  have 
also  seen  that  the  tendency  was  rather  to  open  a  front  stop  before 
a  second  stop,  giving  such  forms  as  pright,  pight,  etc.,  from 
*pricchen  and  *picchen. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  M.E.  texts,  it  is  clear  that  the  pro- 
cesses Ave  have  been  describing  were  essentially  cliaracteristic 
of  the  W.S.  and  Kentish  dialects.      There  is  very  little  evidence 
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tli.it  the  stopping  and  unfrouting  principle  ubtained,  even  in 
^Midland  dialects.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Orm 
has  ennwell  and  not  enngell,  Avhich  Mr.  Napier  has  explained 
as  due  to  the  oblitpe  cases,  engie,  etc.,  and  ennxilissh,  lenn-Qre 
also  owe  their  ig-  to  the  following  open  consonant.  Again,  we 
have  hekfore  and  ZJ^]>g  in  Promptorium.  In  West  Midland, 
Hali  Meidenhed  has  sec^e,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  the  principle 
was  once  active  also  in  the  Lower  Midland  dialects ;  on  the  other 
liand,  these  forms  may  have  spread  thither  from  the  South.  As 
for  the  North,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tendency  did 
not  exist  there  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  combination  hs 
produced  by  vowel  syncope  was  simplified  to  s  in  Anglian,  though 
retained  in  W.  Saxon  and  Kentish  (H.E.S.,  §  604),  in  which 
dialects,  as  we  have  seen,  it  later  on  became  -ks,  x.  An  interesting 
point  is  raised  as  to  whether  even  the  Germ,  combination  -lis 
became  -hs  universally  in  all  Northern  dialects,  for  in  the  Hudders- 
iicld  dialect  such  forms  as  ouse  =  ox,  saycece  =  six  have  only 
recently  become  extinct,  while  aise  =  axe  still  sux'vives.  (See 
Kaslher's  Dialect  of  Almondsbury  and  Huddersiield,  E.D.S.,  1881.) 
It  is  interesting  and  important  to  note  that  Sir  (lawaine,  a 
Northern  text,  1366,  has  the  form  Hag-thornc,  with  5  the  open 
consonant,  instead  of  j  the  stop.     (See  Word-List  ante). 

Eut  a  principle  which  holds  for  the  middle  of  words,  and  for 
primitive  compounds,  may  without  undue  rashness  be  assumed 
also  for  the  sentence  or  breath-group.  (Cf.  H.E.S.,  §§  39  and  40; 
and  Siever's  Phonetik,  §§  573-590.)  If  people  made  secst  into 
sekst,  they  would  also  make  ic  stesde  into  ik  ssesde.  That  such 
a  system  of  Satz-phonetik  really  did  obtain  is  almost  impossible 
to  prove,  because  in  O.E.,  when  the  principle  was  a  living  one, 
the  orthography  did  not  consistently  distinguish  between  c  and  c, 
etc. ;  while  by  the  M.E.  period,  when  graphical  distinctions  of 
sounds  were  more  definite,  the  principle  had  ceased  to  be  active. 
Hoping  to  find  some  indications  that  such  a  system  of  sentence 
sandhi  had  once  existed,  I  carefully  counted  all  examples,  both 
of  ic  and  ich,  in  MS.  Hatton  38,  and  in  the  printed  edition  of 
Yices  and  Virtues,  to  see  whether  the  forms  were  used  according 
to  any  law.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  normal  form  for  the 
dialect  of  the  Hatton  Gospels  was  ich,  therefore  it  is  ic  which 
has  to  be  explained.  It  may  be  said  that  this  spelling  is  due 
to  the  earlier  original  upon  which  this  copy  of  the  Gospels  is 
based,    and  this  may  be    the    case   to   a   great   extent ;  still,   it  is 
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a  curious  fact  that  of  108  examples  of  this  form  which  I  counted, 
63  occur  before  open  consonants,  only  20  before  stops,  and  25  before 
vowels  and  h.  For  ich  there  seems  to  be  no  rule,  this  being 
evidently  the  normal  form,  and  it  is  used  indifferently  before 
stops,  open  consonants,  and  vowels.  The  results  from  Vices  and 
Virtues  were  practically  the  same.  Ich  seems  to  be  used 
indiscrimately,  but  ic  occurs  chiefly  before  open  consonants.  I 
give  these  facts  for  what  they  are  worth,  without  attaching  any 
very  great  importance  to  them  ;  they  may  not  absolutely  prove,  but 
in  any  case  they  rather  confirm  than  contradict,  the  theory  that 
doublets  could  be  produced  in  the  sentence  itself  by  the  influence 
of  initial  sounds  upon  the  final  consonant  of  preceding  words.  In 
the  face  of  the  curious  mixture  of  back  and  front  forms  iu  all 
dialects,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only  satisfactory  explanation 
will  be  one  which  will  account  for  double  forms  of  each  word, 
one  form  with  -k  or  -(/,  another  with  -6  or  -cz.  My  theory,  even 
if  it  be  only  admitted  for  single  words  and  primitive  compounds, 
Avill  do  this  for  a  great  many  words,  as  far  as  the  Southern  dialects 
are  concerned,  and  may  perhaps  also  be  extended  to  the  South 
Midland.  In  some  cases  a  -h  or  -g  may  be  developed  in  compounds, 
and  survive  in  the  simple  form.  But  with  regard  to  lig,  thack, 
brig,  etc.,  iu  the  jS^orth,  a  strange  dilemma  arises. 

The  theory  of  Scandinavian  origin  may  explain  some  of  these 
forms,  but  cannot  explain  them  all ;  in  fact,  if  it  were  assumed  for 
all  'irregular'  words,  there  need  be  no  further  discussion.  Kluge's 
view  that  the  -k  and  -g  forms  are  due  to  a  regular  unfronting  in  the 
I^orth  of  O.E.  c  and  cz  (by  a  process,  by  the  way,  the  details  of 
which  are  not  stated),  is  hardly  supported  by  much  evidence.  The 
existence  of  so  many  -ch  and  -dge  words  at  all  in  the  North  would 
need  to  be  explained  iu  this  case.  Besides,  we  have  shown  in  the 
word-lists  that  many  -/.;  and  -g  words  are  not  typically  Northern, 
but  occur  also  in  the  South.  And  yet  we  cannot  regard  these 
forms  as  produced  independently  iu  the  North  by  the  same  process 
which  we  have  seen  could,  and  did,  produce  them  in  the  South. 
There  is  nothing  left,  therefore,  but  to  suppose  that  the 
'  anomalous '  foi'ms  were  produced  in  the  South,  under  the 
conditions  already  stated,  and  that  they  slowly  spread  to  the 
jS'orth(;rn  dialects,  where  they  eventually  became  tlie  chief  forms, 
the  fronted  varieties  being  eliminated.  I  can  but  admit  that  this 
seems  im^jrobahle  at  first  sight,  for  it  will  b(^  said  that  such 
wholesale  borrowing  cannot  be  accounted  for.     But,  after  all,  the 
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old  theory  which  assumed  that  all  the  fronted  forms  in  the  North 
were  borrowed  from  the  South,  and  that  all  the  -k  and  -g  forms  iu 
youtherii  liialects  were  borrowed  from  the  North,  is  in  reality  quite 
as  improbable ;  in  fact,  such  a  theory  is  disproved,  I  think,  by  the 
evidence  I  have  already  adduced  of  the  existence  of  back  and  front 
forms  side  by  side  in  the  same  dialects,  both  North  and  South. 

Again,  there  is  no  difficulty  iu  assuming  that  forms  produced 
in  the  South  and  South  Midlands  should  go  northwards — in  the 
West  up  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  in  the  East  from  Norfolk  and 
Liucolnshire.  Then,  it  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that  the  South  got 
rid  of  most  of  these  forms,  in  answer  to  which  I  again  appeal 
to  the  word-lists,  to  show  rather  how  many  of  them  were  kept.  It 
is  admitted  that  even  if  we  take  all  these  arguments  into  con- 
sideration, this  theory  of  extensive  borrowings  from  the  South 
is  unsatisfactory ;  but  all  I  can  say  is,  that  iu  spite  of  all  its  defects, 
it  seems  to  me  to  present  fewer  difficulties  than  any  view  hitherto 
advauced.  This  theory  may  be  improbable,  but  the  others  are 
manifestly  impossible. 

We  have  certain  phenomena,  commoner  in  some  dialects,  it  is 
true,  than  in  others,  but  still  existing  in  all.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  these  phenomena  were  originally  produced  by  factors 
(word  and  sentence  sandhi)  which  it  is  not  disputed  have  produced 
Bound-clianges  in  other  cases ;  I  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  phenomena  so  produced  by  the  simple 
process  of  borrowing  from  one  dialect  into  another,  a  principle 
which  is  certainly  not  a  new  one.  The  question  of  why  the 
Southern  dialects  should  have  (on  the  whole)  preferred  the  -dge 
and  -ch  forms,  and  why  the  Northern  dialects  should  (on  the 
whole)  have  eliminated  them,  and  preferred  the  -g  and  -h  forms, 
belongs  to  a  different  order  of  curious  inquiry. 


Notes  on  some  Boultful  or  Difficult   Words. 

Standard  Engl.,  brittle.  I  identify  this  word  with  the  dialectal 
brichel,  brickie,  bruckle,  etc.  M.E.  has  brucchel  (in  Hali 
Meidenhed  for  instance),  this  would  =  O.E.  brycel ;  brickie,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  =  O.E.  brycle,  etc.,  in  oblique  cases.  Such 
doublets  as  mickle  and  muchel  are  also  to  be  explained  in  this 
way.  In  O.E.  brycle,  etc.,  c  would  in  the  South  be  unfronted 
before    I,   but   in    the   North    Midland   and   North   would  remain 
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a  front- stop;  the  difference  in  sound  between  this  and  the  point- 
teeth  consonant  is  not  great,  and  the  combination  -cl  is  an  awkward 
one.  Or  brittle  may  have  been  derived  in  the  South  from  brycle 
(where  -cl  =  -Id)  by  the  not  uncommon  change  of  h  to  t.  (See 
list  of  examples  of  this  change.)  For  other  views  see  brittle  in 
N.E.D. 

To  Jig,  etc.  Piers  Plowman  has  lick]?,  lixt,  and  from  this  would 
be  derived  stem  lie-.  This  form  still  survives  in  West  Somerset 
(Elworthy),  lie-abed,  '  a  sluggard.'  Cursor  Mundi  also  has 
likand  by  the  side  of  ligand  =  '  lying.'  But  in  West  Somerset  there 
are  several  examples  of  -k  becoming  -g,  of.  hug,  '  to  itch,'  stem  ik- 
(ikj^e,  etc.);  ;;oy,  'to  poke'  (which  shows  that  the  change  is 
M.E.  at  all  events)  ;  lig  =  '  like  ' ;  nog  =  '  log  of  wood,'  cf.  nitch. 
Thus  lik-  would  quite  naturally  become  lig  in  the  Southern 
dialects,  and  this  explanation  accounts  for  lig,  and  rather  tends 
to  show  that  it  is  not  '  jSTorthern '  in  origin.  For  other  examples 
of  -k  becoming  -g,  see  list :   "  Voicing  of  final  -X-." 

Elk.  Mr.  Bradley  will  not  have  it  that  this  word  is  historically 
connected  with  O.E.  eolh,  but  says  that  it  must  be  borrowed  from 
some  Continental  form  at  a  comparatively  late  date  (see  Elk  in 
N.E.D.).  On  the  other  hand  in  the  Co.  Down  a  seal  is  called  a  selk, 
O.E.  seolh.  This  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  at  Kilkeel, 
where  I  heard  it  often,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  sounds. 
(The  k  is  the  front  variety  of  the  back  stop,  and  the  I  is  also 
pronounced  clear,  with  arched  tongue  as  in  French.) 

In  the  glossary  for  Down  and  Antrim  (E.D.S.,  Patterson,  1880), 
the  word  is  written  '  selch.'  I  would  suggest  that  both  of  these 
words  represent  the  O.E.  forms,  and  that  the  k  in  both  cases  arose 
before  an  open  consonant,  either  in  a  compound,  or  in  the  sentence. 
The  O.E.  form  eolhx  sees  (Hickes,  Thes.,  p.  135)  does  not  inspire 
confidence,  especially  as  the  IMS.  (Cott.,  Otho,  B.  x)  is  lost 
(see  Kemble,  Archfeologia,  p.  339).  In  the  Bibl.  d.  A.-S.  Poesie 
(Grein  Wiilcker,  1881,  Bd.  i,  p.  334)  the  llunic  poem  is  re- 
printed and  the  form  discussed.  Wiilcker  prints  eolh  sec3  simply, 
and  says  that  the  x  was  probably  added  by  Hickes  himself,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  eolh. 

He  regards  it  as  rather  an  cxplanatary  note  on  the  value  of  the 
rune  Y  •  O^i  the  other  hand,  this  plausible  explanation  is  rather 
upset  by  the  fact  that  eolx  segc  occurs  in  a  glossary  of  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century  (Wright-AViilcker,  p.  271,  21).  Therefore  I  think 
we  may  regard  the  x  as  genuine.     I  should  ex[>lain  this  as  =  ks, 
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ami  should  prefer  to  regard  the  forin  as  a  nominative.  In  this  case 
the  s  of  scgc  is  a  redundancy.  In  the  same  way  selk  may  be  due 
to  such  an  old  compound  as  seolhwted,  where  h  +  tv  would  =  lew-. 
1  do  not,  of  course,  assert  that  selk  and  elk  cannot  be  explained 
in  any  other  way  than  above,  but  up  to  the  present  none  has  been 
suggested  which  would  account  for  the  /•.  My  explanation,  at  any 
rate,  does  this.  I  am  compelled  by  want  of  space  to  reserve  until 
another  occasion,  publishing  some  remarks  I  have  put  together  on 
several  other  difficult  words. 
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X 


Lists  showixg  Distribution^  of  Sixty-three  Words  in  tbi 
Modern  Dialects. 


Brickie 
Bruckle 
Brockle 
Brackly 


'  brittle.' 


Northumb.,  Lanes.,  N.E.  Lines., 
Shropsh.,  E.  Angl.,  SufE.  Worcs., 
Northamptonsh.,  Beds.,  Somers., 
Berks.,  Kent,  Dorset,  Hants.,  I  of  W. 

Dike. 

Northumb.,Cumb.,Durh.,Derbysb., 
N.E.  Lines.,  S.W.  Lines.,  Leices., 
Eutl.,  E.  Angl. 

Muckle  I 
Mickle  i 


Nortliumb.,  Cumb.,  Durh.,  Lanes. 
Wilts.,  Berks. 

Cleek  ^ 

Click  >  'to  clutch,  snatch.' 

Cluck,  etc.  ' 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Durh.,  Lanes. 
N.E.  Lines.,  S.W.  Lines. 

^^M'such.' 
Sec) 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  N.  Yrks.,  N.E. 
Yrks.,  W.  Yrks. 

Cleek  \  '  clutch '    or    '  brood '    of 
Cluck  J      chickens. 


^l^^'^  \  '  flitch. 
Flick  ) 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  "Westm.,  Durh., 
Derbysh.,  N.E.  Lines.,  S.W.  Lines., 
Leices.,  E.  Angl.,  Suff.,  Northampt., 
Somers.,  Wilts.,  Hants.,  L  of  W. 

Smack,  '  taste.' 


Northumb.,  Derbysh.,  Glouces. 


^i'^M 'ditch.' 

Deeki 


E.   Angl.,    N.E.    Lines.,    Somers., 
Surrey,  Kent,  Hants.,  Sussex. 

Pik,  '  pitch,'  'tar.' 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Derbysh.,  N.E. 
Lines.,  S.W.  Lines.,  Leices. 

Snack,  'hasty  meal,'  'share,'  etc. 


Cumb.,     Durh.,     Derbysh.,     N.E. 
Lines.,  Herefordsh.,  Somers.,  Berks. 

Reek  = '  smoke,'  sb.  and  vb. 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Westm.,  Durli., 
Derbysh.,  N.E.  Lines.,  Rutl.,  Suff., 
Northampt.,  Surrey. 


Northumb.,  N.E.  Lines. 


Reek 
Reik 


ek  1  , 
:ik   ) 


to  reach. 


Windhill,  S.  Yrks. 
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Steek.  '  a  stiloh.' 
Stik. 


Nortluunb. 


Beseek. 


Northumb. 


Streek  i  '  to  stretch,' 
Straik  (  '  a  stretch.' 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  N.  Yrks.,  Mid 
Yrks.,  E.  Augl. 


Yeke  \ 

Yeuk 

'  to  itch.' 

Yuck' 

Ukey, 

'  itching.' 

Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Durh.,  N.E. 
Yrks.,  Mid  Yrks.,  S.  Yrks.  (eek,  'to 
itch'),  S.W.  Lines.  (Somers.  has  hug 
'to  itch,'  which  =  *M/i;;  see  remarks 
above  on  voicins:  of  final  k.) 


Thak  \  '  thatch,' 
Theak)  'to  thatch.' 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Yrks.  generally, 
Derbysh.,  N.E.  Lines.,  S.W.  Lines., 
Leices.,  Rutl.,  E.  Angl,  W.  Worcs., 
Warwcs.,  Northampt.,  Beds. 


Tweak 
Twike 


'  twitch,'  etc. 


Northumb.,  S.  Cheshire,  Shropsh., 
Leices. 

Birk. 

Northumb  ,  Cumb.,  Lanes.,  Yrks. 
generally,  Derbysh.,  N.E.  Lines., 
S.W.  Lines. 


Clink,  '  to  clinch.' 
Clinker,  '  clincher.' 

Xorthnnib.,     Yorks.,      S.     Chesh. 
S.W.  Lines.,  Sliropsh.,  E.  Angl. 

Kirk. 


Northumb.,  Cimib.,  Yrks.  generally, 
Derbysh.,  N.E.  Lines. 

Kink,  '  a  twist,'  etc. 


Cumb.,  Yrks.,  Chesh.,  N.E.  Lines  , 
Leices.,  E.  Angl.,  W.  Somers.,  Kent, 
Sussex,  I.  of  W. 


Benk 
Bink 


bench.' 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Westm.,  Yrks. 
Lanes.,  I.  of  Man,  Staff.,  N.E.  Lines. 
Northampt. 

Belk,  '  belch.' 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Durh,  Yrks., 
Lanes.,  N.E.  Lines.,  W.  Somers., 
E.  Corn.,  W.  Corn. 

Wink,  '  winch.' 


W.  Somers.,  Dorset. 


Crink      ^  small   apple,  anything  very 
Crinkets )      small. 


Westm. ,  Chesh. ,  Warwcs. ,  Shropsh. 
Glos. 


Cletch, 


Clutch,  etc.    i 


a  brood  of  chickens. 


Northum.,  Durh.,  Lanes.,  N.  Yorks., 
N.E.  Yorks.,  Mid  Yorks.,  S.W. 
Lines.,  E.  Angl.,  Suff.,  Herefordsh., 
Sussex. 
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Keach,  '  to  heave  up.' 


Northumb.  only. 

But  KECK,  '  to  be  sick,  '  in 
Herefordsh.,  Glos.,  Wilts.  ;  Berks. 
( =  to  make  choky  noise  in  throat)  ; 
Hants.  =  'to  retch,'  I.  of  W.  'to 
choke.' 

Seech,  '  to  seek.' 


Lanes.,  Chesh. 

Does   not    appear   to   exist  in   any 
Southern  dialects. 


Nicher,  'to  neigh.' 


Northumb. 

But    nicker   in   Kent    and    Sussex, 
nucker  in  Surrey. 

Reechy,  '  smoky,'  etc. 
Eeech,  'steam,'  etc. 


S.    Yorks.,     Lanes.,     S.     Chesh., 
Shropsh.,  Warwcs. 

Smatch,  '  flavoiir.' 


Mid  Yorks.,  S.  Yorks.  (Lanes,  has 
smouch,  'a  kiss'),  S.  Chesh.,  Derby., 
Leices.,  "Warwcs.,  Oxf.,  Hants. 

Aitch,  '  ache.' 


Chesh.,  Shropsh. 


Pritch, 
Pritchel. 

Shropsh.,  E.  Angl.,  Worcs., 
Northampt.,  Glos.,  Kent,  Dev.,  S.W. 
of  Ireland. 


Snatch,  '  hasty  meal,  small  piece,'  etc. 


Leices.,  Glos.  (=  nasty  flavour,  con- 
fused with  smatch?),  Berks. 


Blatch  I     =  the  black  grease  in 
Bletch  1  wheels,  etc. 


Chesh.,    Shropsh.,    Staffs.,    Glos.. 
Wilts.,  Dors,,  Hants. 


Britchel  )  , ,   .,,, 
Britcha    r'"*^^^- 


Lanes.,  Yorks.,  S.  Chesh.,  Derbysh., 
Shropsh. 

Kench  =  kink,  'to  twist,  sprain,'  etc. 


Lanes.,  S.  Chesh.,  Shropsh.,  Staffs., 
Suff. ,  Warwcs. 

Liuch  =  '  link,'  a  field,  a  wooded 
bank,  etc. 


Glos.,  W.  Somers.,   Dors.,  Wilts., 
Berks.,  Kent. 


Worch 

Warch 


vb.  and  sb. 


Lanes.,  Chesh.,  Shropsh. 


Skinch  =  '  to  help  to,  to  stint. 


Durh.  (=  '  shut  up  ! '),  N.E.  Lines., 
S.AY.  Lines.,  E.  Angl. 


Scrinch        "i  '  a  morsel,  anything  very 
CrinchlingsJ      small.' 


S.    Chesh.,     E.    Angl.,    Warwcs., 
Oxf. 


Brig,  '  bridge.' 


Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Yrks.  generally. 
Lanes.  (North  and  Mid),  Derbysh., 
N.E.  and  S.W.  Lines.,  Leices.,  Rutl., 
E.  Angl.,  Northamptonsh.,  Beds. 
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Segg,  etc.,  '  sedge.' 


Nortluimb.,  Cumb.,  Durh.,  N.E. 
Lines.,  Sliroi)sh.,  Leiccs.,  E.  Angl., 
Suffolk,  Herefoi'dsh  ,  Worcs.,  Upton- 
on-Sevcrn  aud  S.W.  Worcs.,  "Warwcs., 
Northamptonsh.,  Glouces. 

Hig,  etc.  =  O.E.  hyje. 


Norlliumb.,  Lanes.,  Yrks.  generally, 
Derbysh.,  N.E.  and  S.W.  Lines. 

Egg  =  edge,  'to  urge,'  'incite.' 


Cumb.,  Lanes.,  S.  Chesh.,  Shropsb., 
Warwcs.,  Beds.,  Sussex. 


Windbill. 


Lis: 


i    'a 


tell  lies, 
a  lie.' 


Westm.,  W.  Yorks.,  S.  Cbesh., 
Shropsb.,  Leices.,  Warwcs.,  North- 
amptonsb.,  Beds.,  Oxfordsb.  (ligster, 
'liar'). 

riig,  flag,  etc.,  'fledge.' 


Nortbumb. ,  Durb., Cbesh. ,Derbysb., 
N.E.  and  S.W.  Lines.,  Shropsb., 
Leices.,  E.  Angl.,  Warwcs.,  North- 
amptonsh., Beds.,  Oxfd. 

Clag,  cleg,  claggy,  etc.  =  '  to  stick, 
sticky  '  ;  also  =  '  sticky  mass.' 


Nortbumb.,  Cumb.,  Durb.,  Lanes., 
Yorks.,  Cbesh.,  S.W.  Lines.,  Leices., 
E.  Angl.,  Warwcs.,  W.  Somers., 
W.  Corn,  (elig,  vb.,  and  digged). 

Wliig,  '  whey.' 


Northumb.,    S.    Cbesh.,    Derbysh., 
S.  W.  Lines.,  Shropsb. ,  Northamptonsh. 


Rig  =  ridge,  '  back.' 


Nortbumb.,  Cumb.,  Durb.,  Lanes., 
Yorks.,  Derbysh.,  N.E.  Lines.,  Leices., 
Eutl.,     E.    Angl.,     Northamptonsh., 

Wilts.  (?). 


T  •      (  '  to  lie  down,' 


'  to  lay.' 


Nortbumb.,  Cumb.,  N.  Yorks.,  Mid 
Yorks.,  S.  Yorks,  Lanes.,  Derbysh., 
N.E.  Lines.,  S.W.  Lines.,  Shropsb., 
Leices.,  E.  Angl.,  Somers.  (lic-a-bed). 


Snag  )  'snail,  small  eel.' 
Sneg  ) 

Lanes.,  S.  Chesh.,  Shropsb.,  Leices., 
Wilts.,  E.  Corn.,  Sussex. 


^'^  \  '  haw-berries,'  etc. 

Egg,  etc. ) 


Lanes.,  Derbysh.,  Wilts.,  Berks. 
(haggas),  W.  Corn,  (aglet),  E.  Corn. 
(eglet),  Hants. 

(G)nag,  'to  gnaw.' 


N.E.  and  S.W.  Lines.,  Leices. 


Sag,  '  to  saw.' 


Yorks. :  Huddersiield,  Windbill. 


Meg  ^  , 
M 


eg  j 
Off  ' 


W.  Somers.  (mugget  =  outer  stomach 
of  calf). 

Midge,  etc. 


Nortbumb.,  Cumb.,  Westm.,  Durb., 
E.  Yorks  (Marshall),  Lanes.,  Chesh., 
Derbysh.,  Sussex,  etc. 
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Cledge, 
Cledgy,  etc. 


Glos.,  Surrey,  Kent,  W.  Com.,  Derb. 


To  edg^e  on. 


Leices.,  "W.  Somers. 


Fledger,  '  fledgeling. 
Northumb. 


Bidge,  *  to  buy.' 


Occurs  only  in  "Wexford  (Poole, 
1867).  Tbis  is  a  very  unreliable 
glossary,  based  on  collections  made 
many  years  before.  Tberefore  many 
words  were  already  obsolete  by  1867. 


The  following  are  the  chief  anomalous  words  in  Standard  English 
in  k  a7hd  g. 

"Words  witli  h  where  we  should  expect  ch ;  Ic  formed  by  analogy. 


Ache. 

Cluck  (of  hens). 

Prick,  sb.  and  vb. 

Eeck,  vb.,  'to  care.' 

Reek,  sb.  and  vb. 

Seek. 

Shriek. 

Smack,  'taste.' 

Snack,  sb. 

Stick,  vb. 

Tweak. 

"Wake. 

Bishop -rick. 


O.E.  z  =  0^-     Warlock. 

O.E.  nc,  re. 

Links  = '  fields '  :    cf .  liuch   in    Glos. 

Somers.,  etc. 
Think,  vb. 
"Work,  vb. 


O.E.  A  =  A. 
Elk  (kind  of  deer). 
Fleck,  '  a  spot.' 
Hock. 
Hickwall 
Hickel 


\  '  woodpecker.' 


O.E.  3,  i,  and  cj  =  y. 
Drag,  vb.  (Scandinavian?). 
Egg,  sb.  (Scandinavian?). 
Mugwort. 
Sag,  *  to  droop.' 
Slug. 
Twig. 


THE    PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE    PHILOLOGICAL    SOCIETY 

For  the  Years  1842-1853.     In  6  Yols,     Cloth,  £3. 


The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1854,  1855,  1856,  One 

Guinea  each;  185/.  Part  1  only,  105.;  1858,  1859,  1862-63.     I2s.  each. 
The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1860-61  (including  the 

Play  of  the  Sacrament,  and  a  Cornish  Poem,  ed.  by  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes).     Vis. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1862—63.    12.s. 

The  Philological   Society's   Transactions,    1864,   including   the 

Creation  of  the  World  :  a  Middle-Cornish  Drama.  Edited  bv  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes, 
and  Mr.  Barnes's  Grammar  and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect.     12a-. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,   1865,  with  a  Glossary 

of  Heduplica'.ed  Words,  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.     Vis, 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,   1866,  with  a  Treatise 

on  the  I^ialect  of  Banffshire,  and  a  Glossary  of  Words  not  in  Jamieson's 
Scottish  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  (jregor  ;  and  an  Etymological  Glossary 
of  the  Shetland  Dialect,  by  'l\  Edmondston,  Esq.,  of  Buness.     12*. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1867,  with  an  Essay  on 

Palaeotype.  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.  ;  and  a  Glossary  of  the  Lonsdale  Dialect,  by  the 
late  R.  B.  Peacock,  Esq.     \1s. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1868-9,  with  Dr.  Whitley 
stokes'  Coruisii  Glcssary,  and  .Mr.  A.J.  Ellis's  edition  of  the  Only  English 
Prochimntion  of  Henry  111.     12s. 

The   Philological  Society's  Transactions,    1870-2,  Part  I,  4s. 

{Part  II  out  of  print.) 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,    1873-4,   Part  I,  5.9.  ; 

{Parts  11  and  III  out  of  prinf)  ;  Part  IV,  4.s-. 1875-6, 

15.S. 1877-9,     18.s.-^ 1880-1,    £1    7s. 1882-4, 

£1     I5,s, 1885-7,    £1     5s, 18^8-90,   £1    10s. 

1891-4,    £1    10s. 1895-8,  Part   I,  15s.  ;  Part  11,  15s. 

Index  to  Transactions  and  Proceedings,  1842-1879,     5s. 

I'/ie  following  may  he  had  separately : — 
The    Philological   Society's   Eaily    English   Yolurae,   20s.,   in- 

cludinf^  Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  an  Early  English  Cookery  Book  in  Verse 
(ab.  1440  A.D.)  ;  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Morris.  Hampole's  Pricke  of 
Conscience  (ab.  1340  a.d.)  ;  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Morris.  A  Fourteenth- 
Century  Translation  of  Grosseteste's  Chateau  d'Amour  (ab.  1320  a.d.)  ; 
ed.  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth. 

Levins's  Manipnlus  Yocahulorum,  the  earliest  English  Rhyming 

Dictionary,  lo7o.     Foolscap  4to.     Kj.s. 

The  Old-Iri.sh  Glosses  at  Wiirzburg  and  Carlsruhe,  edited  by 

Whitley  Stokes,   D.C.L.    Pt.   I.     Glosses  &  Tran.'tlation.     5.?. 

On    Earl}'    English    Pronunciation,   with   o'special  reference  to 

Shaksjere  and  Chaucer,  by  A.J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.R.S,,  4  Partu,  10s.  each  ;  Pt.  V,  25.s' 


MEDIAEVAL  GREEK  TEXTS  :  A  Collection  of  the  Earliest 
(''oinpoiiitioiis  in  Vulgiir  Greek,  prior  to  a.d.  loOO.  With  Prolegomeuii  and 
Critical  Notes  bj-  W.  Waoxek,  Pli.I).  Part  I.  Seven  Poems,  tluce  of  which 
appear  for  the  first  time.     J.ondon,  1870.     8vo.     10s.  Gd. 

LIBEll  CUllE  COCORUM.  Copied  and  Edited  from  the  Sloane  MS. 
1980.  l)v  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Kichard  Morkis.    8vo.    S^. 

THE  TRICKE  OF  CONSCIENCE  (STIMULUS  CONSCIENTIAE). 
A  Northumbrian  Poem,  by  IviciiAUo  Kolle  dh  Hampole.  Copied  and 
Edited  from  Manuscripts  in  the  15rilish  Museum,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes 
and  Glossarial  Index,  by  tlio  Rev.  Dr.  lliCFiARD  Aiouitis.    8vo.    ch)th.     12.s. 

CASTEL  OFF  LOUE  (Chateau  d'amour  or  Carmen  de  Creatioue 
Mundi).  An  Early  Knglisli  'J'ranslation  of  an  Old  Erench  Poem,  by  Robert 
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